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PRELIMINARY ESSAY. 



CHAPTER I. 

OK THE NAMES OF THE MIRACLES. 

EvEttT di&cussioti about a thing will best proceed from an investigation 
of the name or naraea which it bears; for the name ever seizes and 
presents the most distinctive features of the thing, embodying them for 
us ja a word. In the name we have the true declaration of the inner- 
most nature of the thmg ; we have a witness to that which the universal 
sense of men, finding its utterance in language, has ever felt thus to 
lie at its heart; and if we would learn to know the thing, wc must start 
with seeking accurately to know the name which it bears. In the 
discussion upon which now we are entering, the names are manifold; 
for it is a consequence of this, that, where we have to do with any thing 
which in many ways is significant, that will have inevitably many 
names, since no one will exhaust its meaning. Each of these will 
embody a portion of its essential qualities, will present it upon a single 
side ; and not from the exclusive conteimplation of any one, but only of 
tJiese altogether, will any adequate apprehension of that which we 
desire to know be obtamed. Thus what we commonly call miracles, 
are in the Sacred Scriptures termed sometimes "wondera," sometimes 
"signs," sometimes "powers," sometimes, simply, "works," These 
titles they have in addition to some others of rarer occurrence, and 
which easily range themselves under one or other of these ; — on each 
of which I would fain say a few words, before attempting to make any 
further advance in the subject. 
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10 OS THE NAMES OF TIIB MIRACLES. 

I. To take then first the name " luonder,'"'* in which the effect of as. 
tonishment which the work produces upon the beholder is transferred to 
the work itself, ah effect often graphically portrayed by the Evangel- 
ists, when relating our Lord's miracles, (Mark ii. 12; iv. 41 ; vi. 51 • 
viii. 37;Act8iii. 10, 11,) it will at oace be felt that this does but touch 
the matter on the outside. The ethical meaning of the miracle would 
be wholly lost, were blank astonishment or gapuig wonder all which 
they aroused ; since the saine effect might be produced by a thousand 
meaner causes. Indeed, it is not a littie remarkable, rather is it singu- 
larly characteristic of the miracles of the New Testament, that this name 
" wonders" is never applied to them but in connection with other names. 
They are continually "signs and wonders," or "signs" or "powers" 
alone, but never "wonders" aloae.f Not that the miracle, considered 
simply as a wonder, as an astonishing event which the beholders can 
reduce to no law with which they are acquainted, is even as such without 
its meaning and its purpose; that purpose being that it should forcibly 
startle from the mere dream of a sense-bound existence, and, however it 
may not be itself an appeal to the spiritual in man, should yet be a sum- 
mons to him that he should open his eyes to the spiritual appeal which 
is about to be addressed to him. 

2. But the miracle, besides being a "wonder," is also a "siffn,"! 

* TEpof. Tlis term SaS/io, near akin to repac, and one of tlie comnwneBt in 
tho Greek Fathera to deaignate the miracles, never occurs in the Holy Scripture ; 
eas/ulatov only once; (Matt xxvi, 15;) but the Bavfii^rtv is often brought out a9 a 
conBequeiice, (Matt. viii. 37; ix. 8, 33; xv. SI, 4a) Ilapido^oi,, wliioh in like 
manner brings out the anespectedness of the wonder, and ho implies, though it does 
not espreas. the astonishment wliich it causea— a word of frequent usage in ecclesi- 
ftatical Greek, — is found only Luke v. 36. 

t It 13 not satisfactory that a word, which is thus only the subordinate one in tho 
Greek, should be the chief one in our language to deaignate these diriuo facts,— tlint 
the two words almost exclusiselj in use among us, namely wonders and miracles, 
should bi'ing out only the accidental aceompauiment, the astonishment which the 
work creates, and should go bo little into the deeper meaning of the work itselE 
The Latin miraeulvm (which properly is not a aubsfantive, but the neuter of mira- 
culus) and the Gerninn Wtinder lie exactly under the same defect. 

i S7,/ielov. Our version ia not entirely satisfactory from its lack of consistency m 
rendering this word. There is no reason why mj/jeiou should not always have beeu 
rendered "sign;" but in the Gospel of St. John, with whom the word is an especial 
favorite, for oftener than not, "sign" gives place fo the vaguer "miracle," and this 
sometimes not without injury to the entire clearDesa and force of the words. See for 
instance, iii. 2 ; viL 8! ; x. 41 ; and especially vi. 36, where the substitution of "mira- 
elea" for "signs" is greatly injurious to the meaning. Our version makes Christ to 
lay to the multitude, which, after he bad once fed them in the wilderness, gathered 
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ON THE NAMES OP THE MIRACLES. H 

a token and indication of the near presence and working of God. In 
this word the ethical end and purpose of the miracle comes out the most 
pTominentiy, as in " wonder" the least. They are signs and pledges of 
something more than and beyond themselves; {Isaiah vii, 11 ■ xxxviii. 
7 ;)* ihey are valuable, not so much for what they are, aa for what they 
indicate of the, grace and power of the doer, or of the connection in 
which he stands with a higher world. Oftentimes they are thus seals 
of power set to the person who accomplishes them, (" the Lord con- 
firming the word by si^ns following," Mark svi. 20; Acts xiv. 3; 
Heb. ii. 4 ;) legitimating acts, by which he claims to be attended to aa 
a messenger from God.f We find the word continually used in senses 
such as these: Thus, "What siffit, showest thou?" (John ii. 18,) was 
the question which the Jews asked, when they wanted the Lord to jus- 
tify the things which he was doing, by showing that he had especial 
authority to do them. Again they say, " We would see a. sign from 
thee;" (Matt. xii. 38;) "Show us a sign from heaven." (Matt. xvi. 

round him again, " Te seek ma not because ye saw the miracle). &e." But rather 



: saw sijng," (aii/icla without the article,) 



sbculd it 

"not because ye reoogniied in these works of mine tokent and mtimatitmi of a higher 
presence, something which led you to conceive great thouglits of me : they are no 
glimpses of my higher nature, which you have caught, and which bring you here ; 
but you come that you may again be filled." The coming merely because they saw 
miraelei, in the atricteat aeose of the word— works that had m d h ra n I— the 
coming with the eipectation of seeing such again, would h bi a. h con- 
demned by our Lord as the coming only for the eatisfying f th 1 west rthly 
wants. (Matt. xiL S9; xsi. 1—4.) 

* Ba.sil upon this passage : 'Eun /nmeTov Trpayfia ^ai^epop ptp i o; «o( 

i^avoi; Iv iavTv T^f d^lamv Ixof. (Sdiokb's The,., s. v,) A d 1 p good 

here (Gamm.tii Joh,, v. 1, p. 613): Deaignat sanS mt/iciov nalu i su4 rem non lantilm 
extraordinariam, Benausque percellenlem, sed eliam talem, qujeia rei alterius, absentia 
licet et futurie tignijicationem atque adtembratirtnem adhibetur, unde et prognooUca 
(Matth. xvt 3) et typi (Mafth. xiL 39; Luc. xi. 39) nee non laeramtnta, quale eat 
illud circnmoisionie, {Rom. iv. II.) eodem nomina in N.T. eiprimiaolent Aplissimft 
ergo hffio vox de miraculis uaurpatur, ut indicet. quod non tantum admirabili modo 
fuerint perpetrata, sed etiam aapientissimo consilio Dei ita direcla atque ordmata ut 
Euerint simul char<Ktere» Measiie, ex quibus cognoscenaus erat, tigilla doctrine quaiu 
proferebat^ et beneEciorum gratis per Messiam jam prsestandre, nee non typi viarum 
Dei, earumque circumstantiaruGi per quaa talia beneficia erant applicanda. 

t The Latin tnonstruTit, whether we derive it with Cicero (De Divin., 1, 1, c 43 ) 
from monstro, or with Festus fiom moneo, (mcmstrum = moneatrum,) though com- 
monly used aa answering most nearly to Ttpac, is in trutli by either etymology more 
nearly related (o ijriiiclav. Thus Augustine, who follows Cicero's derivation {De Civ. 
Dei. I 21, & 8): Monstra aanS dicla perhibent ^ moustrando, quid aliquid signifi- 
cando demonstrant; et ostenta ab ostendendo, et portents a portendendo, id est 
prteoatendendo, et prodigia quod porro dicant, id est futura pradicant. 
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12 OH" THE NAMES OF THE MIEACLES, 

1.) St. Paul speaks of himself as having " the signs of an apostle," 
(2 Cor. xii. 12,) in other words, the tokens which should mark him out 
as such. Thus, too, in the Old Testament, when God sends Moses to 
deliver Israel he furnishes him with two " signs." He warns him 
that Pharaoh ■will require him to legitimate his mission, to produce his 
credentials that he is indeed God's ambassador, and equips him with the 
powers which shall justify him as such, which, in other words, shall be 
hi,s "signs," {Exod, vii. 9, 10.) He "gave a siffn" to the prophet 
whom he sent to protest against the will-worship of Jeroboam. (1 Kin. 

At the same time it may be as well here to observe that the " sign" 
is not of necessity a miracle, although only as such it has a place in 
our discussion. Many a common matter, for instance any foretold co- 
incidence or event, may be to a believing mind a sign, a seal set to the 
truth of a foregoing word. Thus the angels give to the shepherds for 
"a sign" their finding the child wrapt in the swaddling clothes. (Luke ii. 
13.) Samuel gives to Saul three "signs" that God has indeed appointed 
him king over Israel, and only the last of these is linked with aught 
supernatural. {1 Sam. x. 1 — 9.) The prophet gave Eli the death of 
his two sons as " a sign" that his threatening word should come true, 
(1 Sam. ii. 34.) God gave to Gideon a sign in the camp of the Midianites 
of the victory which he should win, (Judg. vii. 9 — 15,) though it does 
not happen that the word occurs in that narration.f Or it is possible 

• As b natural, the word sometiraes loses its special dud hlghtrr signification, and 
is used eimply ae = ripag. Thus St. Luke (xxiii. 8) says of Herod, tliat he hoped to 
have seen some " sign " (mf/iEioi') wrought by Christ. The last thiDg he would have 
desired would haTS been a sign or indicatbn of a present God ; but what he irflQted 
was some glaring feat which should have set him agape — a Tcpag, — or, more properly 
yet, a 6aifia, in the lowest and meanest sense of the word. 

f The words ripa; and ari/ittm' stand linked together, not merely in the New 
Testament, but frequently in the Old, (Eiod. vii. 8, 9 ; xL 9 ; DeuL iv. 34 ; vL 23, 
and often ; Neh. is. 10 ; laai. viii. 13 ; ks. 3 ; Dan, iii. 33 ; Ti. 31 ; Ps. Ixjavii. 43 ; 
civ. 2t ; CKixiv. 9, LXX,) and no less in profane Greet (Polyb., S, 10 ; .^SHian, V. 
fl:, 13, 67; Orph. Argon., 21; Joseph., Aniigg., xi. 8, 6.) The distinction between 
the two, as though the repac were the more wonderful, the oij/iEiOV the less so, — as 
lliough it would be a mj/ieiiw to heal the sick, a Tcpa; to open the blind eyes, or to 
riuse the dead, (so Ammoaiua, Cat. in Joh. iv. 48 : rlpas ^or^ rfl iropd jyooiii, olav -rh 
dvol^ai SfBal/ioilg Tiiifi^wv Koi iyelpm vcKpoii- ej/iieiov SI tS obx Hu Tjf ^atuf, oIob 
IcTiv iacauSai dfi^arov,) is quite untenable, however ftequently it may occur among 
the Greek Patbers. (See Suickji's TJiee., a. v. cvpaof.) Eather the same miracle is 
upon one side a r^paf, on another a (nj^eiov, and the words most often refer not to 
different classes of miracles, but to different qualities in the same miracles i m the 
words of Lampe (Comm. in Joh., y. 1, p. 613) ; Eadem enim miracula did possunl 
«7-tf, quatenus allquid seu occultum sen tuturum docent; el prodlgia (-(pa-a) qua- 
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ON THE NAMES OF THE MIRACLES. 13 

for a man, under a strong conviction that the hand of God is leading 
him, to set such and such a contingent event as a sign to himself, the 
falling out of which in this way or in that he will accept as an intima- 
tion from God of what he would have him to do. Examples of this 
also are not uncommon in Scripture. (Gen. xxiv. 16; Jiidg. vi. 36 — iO; 
1 Sam. xiv. 8—13.) 

3. Frequently, also, the miracles are styled '^powers" or "miffhlff 
■wwks," that is, of God.* As in the term " wonder" or " miracle," 
the effect is transferred and gives a name to the cause, so here the cause 
^ves its name to the effect.f The "power" dwells originally in. tie 
divine Messenger, (Acts vi. 8 ; x. 38 ; Rom, xv. 9 ;) is one with which 
he is himself equipped of God. Christ is thus in the highest sense that 
which Simon blasphemously suffered himself to be named, " The great 
Power of God." (Acts viii. 10.) But then by an easy transition the 
word comes to signify the exertions and separate puttings forth of this 
power. These are " powers" in the plural, although the same word is 
now translated in our version, " wonderful works," (Matt. vii. 22,) and 
now, " mighty works," (Matt, xi. 20 ; Mark vi. 14 ; Luke x. 13,) and 
still more frequently, " miracles," (Acts ii. 22 ; xix. 11 ; 1 Cor. xii. 10, 
28; Gal. iii. 5;) in this last case giving sometimes such tautologies as 
this, "miracles and wonders;" (Acts ii. 22; Heb. ii. 4;) and always 
causing to be lost something of the express force of the word, — how it 
points to new powers which have come into, and are working in, this 
world of ours. 

These three terms, of which we have hitherto sought to unfold the 
meaning, occur thrice together, (Acts ii. 22 ; 2 Cor, xii. 12 ; 2 Thess. 
ii. 9,) although each time in a different order. They are all, as has al- 
ready been noted in the case of two of them, rather descriptive of differ- 
ent sides of the same works, than themselves different classes of works 



tenus aliquid extraordinaiium, quod etuporem escitat, siatunt. Hinc eequitur eig 
normn notionem latius patcre, quim prodi^orum. Omnia prodigia sunt %nn, qaia 
in ilium usum i. Deo dispenenta, ut arcanum indicent. Scd omnia signa non sunt 
prodigia, quia ad f ignandum tea cceleates aliquando eliam res communes adhibentur. 
Compare 2 Chron. xsxiL 24, 81 ; where at ver. 24 that ia called a aimsZov, which at 
ver. 31 13 a Tipof (LXX). 

* Auwo^i; ^ vlrtutes. 

% With this iiavcia is related, which yet only once occurs to deaigoate a miracla 
They are termed frJofa, (Luke xiiL 17,) as heing works in which the Jofa of God 
came eminently out, (see John ii. II ; xi, 40,j and which in return caused men to 
glorify him. (Mark ii, IS.) They are fiiyaleia^magaaXm, (Luke i. 49,) sa ont- 
comiogs of the greatneas of God'i power. 
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14 ON- THE NAMES OF THE MIEACLES. 

Aa example of one of our Lord's miracles may show how it r.iay at once 
be all these. The healing of the paralytic, for example, {Mark ii. 1 — 
12,) was a wonder, for they who beheld it " were all amazed ■''' it was a 
power, for the man at Christ's word " arose, took up his bed, and went 
out before them all ;" it was a sign, for it gave token that one greater 
than men deemed was among them ; it stood in connection with a higher 
feet, of which it was the sign and seal, (cf 1 Kin. xiii. 3 ; 2 Kin. i. 10 ;) 
being wrought that they might " know that the Son of man hath power 
on earth to forgive sins."* 

4. A further term by which St. John very frequently names the 
miracles is eminently significant. They are very oilen with him simply 
«Mor,fcs,"t (-^-SG; vii. 21; x. 25, 32, 3S; xiv. 11, 12; xv. 24 ; see also 
Matt. xi. 2.) The wonderful is in his eyes only the natural form of 
working for him who is dwelt in by all the fulness of God ; he must, out 
of the necessity of his higher being, bring forth these works greater than 
man's. They are the periphery of that circle whereof he is the centre. 
The great miracle is the Incarnation ; all else, so to speak, follows natu- 
rally and of course. It is no wonder that he whose name is " Wonder- 
ful," {Isaiah ix. 6,) does works of wonder ; the only wonder would be 
if he did them not. J The sun in the heavens ia itself a wonder, but not 
that, being what it is, it rays forth its effluences of light and heat. These 
miracles are the fruit after its kind, which the divine tree brings forth; 
and may, with a deep truth, be styled " works"| of Christ, with no fur- 
ther addition or explanation. || 

• Pell'B definition (CWm, in The»s., p. 179,) is brief and good : Panim differunt 
tria ijta Swd/mc, eit/ida, rlpara. Mva/ii( numero singulari tamen est vis miraculo- 
ruin edendorum; a^ficla quatenus comprobandte inserviaiit doctrinre eive missioni 
divins ; rfpara porteota sunt, qu» admirationein et stuporeio escilant. 

■t The miracles of the 0!d Testftment are called lp)i. Heb, iii, 9 ; Ps. xdv. 9, LXX. 

i Augustine (7b Ev. Joh^ Tract, 11) r Mirum non esse debet i Deo factum mira- 
oulum. . . .Magis gaudere et admirari debemus quia Domiiius nuster et Salvator 
Jeaus Chriatns homo factus eat, quam quod divina inter hominea Deus fecit. 

§ 1 am aware that this interpretation of Ipya, as usod by St John, haa aometimei 
been called in question, and that by thla word has been understood the sum total of 
his acfa and his teachings, his worda and hia works, an they came under the eyes of 
men ; not indeed escluding the miracles, but including also very much besides ; yet 
I cannot doubt that our Lord, using this word, means his miracles, and only them. 
The one passage brought with any apparent force agiunat this meaning, (John xviL 4,) 
does not really belong to the question. For that Ipym in the sinyulaT, may, and 
here doea, signify hia whole work and task, is beyond all doubt ; but that in the plu- 
ral the word means hia miracles, the following passages, v. 3B ; X. 26,33,38-, xiv.ll, 
to which others might be added, seem to me decisively to prove. 

I With regard to the verbs connected with these nouna, we may observe in the 
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ON THE NAMES OF THE MIRACLES. 15 

three first Evangelisfa, aiiftela SiSivai., (Matt. xii. 39 ; xxiv. 24 ; Mark yiii. 12.) and etUl 
more frequently Sm&iicig woisiv. (Matt. vii. 22 ; xiiL B8 ; Mark ix. 39, 4c.) Neilier 
of tliese phrases occura in St. John, but anfieia Jtoisiv continually, (it 11 ; ili. 2 ; iv. 
64, Sk.,) which is altogether wanting in the earlier Evangeiiata ; occurring, however, 
in the Acts, (vii. SB ; xy. 22,) and in Bevelations (xiii, 13 ; six. 20). Once SI. John 
has a^/iela ditKviiiv (iL JB). 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MIRACLES AND NATURE. 

Whekein, it may be asked, does the miracle differ from any step ia the 
ordinary course of nature ? For tiiat too is wonderful ; the fact that it 
is a marvel of continual recurrence may rob it, subjectively, of our ad 
miration ; we may be content to look at it with a dull incurious eye, and 
to think we find in its constant repetition the explanation of its law, even 
as we often find in this a reason for excusing ourselves altogether from 
wonder and reverent admiration -,* yet it does not remain the less a mar- 
vel still. 

To this question it has been replied by some, that since all is thus 
marvellous, since the grass growing, the seed springing, the sun rising, 
are as much the result of powers which we cannot trace or measure, as the 
water made wine, or the sick healed, or the blind restored to vision, there 
is therefore no such thing as a miracle eminently so called. We have no 
right, they say, in the mighty and complex miracle of nature which en- 
circles us on every side, to separate off in this arbitrary manner some 
certain facts, and to say that this and that are wonders, and all the rest 
ordinary processes of nature ; but that rather we must confine ourselves 
to one Iffliguage or the other, and entitle all or nothing miracle. 

But this, however at first sight it may seem very deep and true, is 
iadeed most shallow and faUa«ious. There is quite enough in itself and 
in its purposes to distinguish that which we name by this name from all 
with which it is thus attempted to be confounded, and in which to be lost. 
The distinction indeed which is sometimes made, that in the miracle God 
is immediately working, and in other events is leaving it to the laws 
which he has established, to work, cannot at all be admitted : for it has 
its root in a dead mechanical view of the universe which lies altogether 

• See Augustine, J)eOin.ad Lit, 1. IS, c. 18 ; and Gregory the Great {Som. 36, 
i« Mang.): Quotidiana Del miracula ex asaiduitata vlluerunt 
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remote from the truth. The clock-maker makes his clock and leaves it ; 
the ship-builder builds and launches his ship, and others navigate it ; but 
the world is no curious piece of mechanism which its Maker makes and 
then, dismisses from his haiids, only from time to time reviewing and re- 
pairing it ; but as our Lord says, " My Father worketh hitherto, and I 
work;" (John v. 17;) he "upholdeth all tMngs by the word of his 
power."* (Ileb. i. 3.) And to speak of "laws of God," "laws of na- 
ture," may become to us a language altogether deceptive, and hiding 
the deeper reality from our eyes. Laws of God exist only for us. It is 
a will of God for himself. That will indeed, being the will of highest 
wisdom and love, excludes all wilfulness^ — is a will upon which we can 
securely count; from the past expressions of it we can presume its fu- 
ture, and so we rightfully call it a law. But still from moment to mo- 
ment it is a will ; each law, as we term it, of nature is only that which 
we have learned concerning this will in that particular region of its ac- 
tivity. To say then that there is more of the will of God in a miracle 
than in any other work of his, is insufficient. Such an affirmation grows 
out of that lifeless scheme of the world, of which we should ever be seek- 
ing to rid ourselves, but which such a theory will only help to confirm 
and to uphold. 

For while we deny the conclusion, that since all is wonder, therefore 
the miracle commonly so called is in no other way than the ordinary 
processes of nature, the manifestation of the presence and power of God, 
we must not with this deny the truth which lies in this statement. All 
ts, wonder; to make a man is at least as great a marvel as to raise a 
man from the dead. The seed that multiplies in the furrow is as mar- 
vellous as the bread that multiplied in Christ's hands. The miracle is 
not a greater manifestation of God's power than those ordinary and ever- 
repeated processes; but it is a different\ manifestation. By those other 

• Augustine : Sunt qui wWtrantur tantummodi mundmo ipsum factum il Deo; 
cetera jam fieri ab ipso mundo, sicut ille ordinavit et juasit, Deum autem ipsum nihil 
operari. Contra quoa profertur ilia eentcntia Domini, Pater mens usque adhue opera- 

tur, et ego operor Noque enim,flioi]t a structura jeditun, cilm febricaverit quis, ab- 

Bcedit ; atque illo ceasante et abseute stat opus ejus ; ita mundus vel ictu oculi stare 
po.erit, ai ei Deus re^meu sunm subtraierit. So Melanofhon {In he. de Crfoiione) ; 
Infirmitas humana etiamai ct^itat Dcum esse condiforem, tamen postea imaginatur, 
ut faber discedit i niTi essiructd et relioquit earn nautis ; ita Deum diacedore k suo 
opere, et reliuqui creaturas tanlilm propria; gubemationi ; hiec imaginatio magoam 
caliginem offundit animia et partt dubitationes. 

\ Augustine {3(rm. 313, a 1) ; In homini oarnali tota reguli inteUigendi est con- 

aneludo cemcndi. Quod solent videre credunt ; qund non Solent, non credunt 

Majora quidem miraoula sunt, tot quotidie hominea naso! qui non eranf, quim pauoos 
resurrexisse qui erant : et taraen iata miraoula non consideration e oomprehensa sunt, 
Bf 4 assiduitate vilucrunt. j 
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God is speaking at all times and to all the world ; they are a vast reve- 
lation of him "The invisible things of him are clearly seen, heing un- 
derstood by the things that are made, even, his eternal power and God- 
head." (Rom 1 20 ) Yet from the very circumstance that nature is 
thus speaking unto all, that this speaking is diffused over all time, ad- 
dressed unto a]l men, from the very vastness and universality of this 
language, it may miss it^ aim. It cannot be said to stand in nearer re- 
lation to one man than to another, to confirm one man's is'ord more than 
that of others, to address one man's conscience more than that of every 
other man. However it may sometimes have, it must often lack, a pe- 
culiar and personal significance. But in the miracle wrought in the 
sight of some certain men, and claiming their special attention, there is 
a speaking to them in particular. There is then a voice in nature which 
addre-sses itself directly to them, a singling of them out from the crowd. 
It is plain that God has now a peculiar word which they are to give 
heed to, a message to which he is bidding them to listen.* 

An extraordinary divine causality belongs, then, to the essence of the 
miracle ; more than that ordinary, which we acknowledge in every 
thing ; powers of God other than those which have always been work- 
ing ; such, indeed, as most seldom or never have been working until 
now. The unresting activity of God, which at other times hides and 
conceals itself behind the veil of what we term natural laws, does in the 
miracle unveil itself; it steps out from its concealment, and the hand 
which works is Imd bare. Beside and beyondf the ordinary operations of 
nature, higher powers, (higher, not as coming from a higher source, but 
as bearing upon higher ends,) intrude and make themselves felt even at 
the very springs and sources of her power. 

Yet when we say that it is of the very essence of the miracle that it 
should be thus " a new thing," it is not with this denied that the natural 
itself may become miraculous io us by the way in which it is timed, by 

* All this Ib brought out in a very instructive discussion od the miracle, which finda 
place in Auguatina's great dogmatic work, JJs Trinit, L 3, c 5, and extends to the 
chapters upon either side, being the largest statement of his views upon the subject 
which any where finds place in his works: Quia attrahithumoremperradicem Titisnd 
botrum et vinum facit, nisi Deus quiethomine plantante et rigante iacrementum dat! 
Sedoum adnntuni Domini aqua in vinum inuaitata celeritate conversa est, etiam stultis 
fatentibos. via divina declarata est. Quis arbusta fronde et flore vestit solemniter, nisi 
DeuB i Veriiin cum fioruit tirga soccrdotis Auron. collociita est quodam modo in:im 

dubitante humanitate diritutas Ciim fiunt ilia continuaki quasi quodani fluvio 

labentiura manantiuraque rerum. et ex occulto. in promplum, atque ex ptompto in 
Dccultum, uaitato itinere transeuntium, naturalia dicuntur: cita verb admuiendia 
hominibus inusitatfi mutabilitate ingeruntur, magnalia nominantur. 

f Not, 83 we shall see the greatest tbeologians have always earnestly contended, 
foiilia naturam, but prater naturam, and ttipra natuniui. 
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the ends which it is made to serve. It is indeed true that aught which 
is perfectly explicable from the course of nature and history, is assuredly 
no miracle in the most proper sense of the word. Yet still the finger of 
God may be so plainly discernible in it, there may be in it so remark- 
able a convet^ence of many unconnected causes to a single end, it may 
50 meet a crisis in the lives of men, or in the on vard march of the king- 
dom of God, may stand in such iioticealle relat on w th God's great 
work of redemption, that even while it is pla nly ded c ble from natural 
causes, while there were such perfectly adequate to produce the effeeta, 
we yet may be entirely justified in terming t a m racle a providential, 
although not an absolute, miracle. Absolute it caunot be called, since 
there were known causes perfectly capable of bringing it ^bout, and, 
these existing, it would be superstition to betake onrselves to others, or 
to seek to break it loose from these. Yet the natural lifts itself up into 
the miraculous, by the moment at which it falls out, by the purposes 
which it is made to fulfil. It is a subjective wonder, a wonder /w jm, 
though not an objective, not a wonder in itself. 

Thus many of the plagues of Egypt were the natural plagues of the 
land,*— these, it is true, raised into far direr than their usual activity. 
But in itself it was nothing miraculous that grievous swarms of flies 
should infest the houses of the Egyptians, or that flights of locusts 
should spoil their fields, or that a murrain should destroy their cattle. 
None of these visitations were or are unknown in that land ; but the 
intensity of all these plagues, the manner in which they followed hard 
on one another, their connection with the word of Moses which went 
before, with Pharaoh's trial which was proceeding, with Israel's deli- 
verance which they helped onward, the manner of their coming and 
going, all these do entirely justify us in calling them "the signs and 
wonders of Egypt," even as such is the Scriptural language about 
tiiem. (Ps. Ixxviii. 43; Acts vii. 36.) It is no absolute miracle to 
find a coin in a fish's mouth, (Matt. xvii. 27,) or that a lion should meet 
a man and slay him, {1 Kin. xiis, 24,) or that a thuncter storm should 
happen at an unusual period of the year ; {1 Sam. sii. 16 — 19 ;) and 
yet these circumstances may be so timed for strengthening faith, for 
punishing disobedience, for awakening repentance, they may serve such 
high purposes in God's moral government, that we at once range them 
in the catalogue of miracles, without "seeking to make an anxious dis- 
crimination between the miracle absolute and providential. | Especially 

* See HKNGsrBNBEaa, Die BUcher MoK'fundj^ypten, pp. 93 — 129. 
f The attempt to exliaust the hiatory of our Lord's life of miraolea bj the euppo- 
aitioQ of wonderful fortuitous ooincideoces is singularly self-defeating. These might 
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have they a right to their place among these, when (as in each of the 
instatioes alluded to above) the final event is a sealing of a foregoing 
word from the Lord; for so, as prophecy, as miracles of his foreknow- 
ledge, they claim that place, even if aot as miracles of his power. Of 
course, concerning these more than any other it will he true that they 
exist only for the religious mind, for the man who believes that God 
ruleth, and not merely in power, but in wisdom, in righteousness, and 
in love; for him they will be eminently signs, signs of a present 
working God. In the case of the more absolute miracle it will be 
sometimes possible to extort from the ungodly, as of old from the magi- 
cians of Egypt, the unwilling confession, "This is the finger of God," 
(Exod. viii. 19;) but in the case of these this will be well nigh impos- 
sible; since there is always the natural solution in which they may take 
refijge, beyond which they will refuse, and beyond which it will be 
impossible to compel them, to proceed. 

But while the miracle is not thus nature, so neither is it against 
nature. That language, however commonly in use, is yet wholly «u- 
satisfeetory, which speaks of these wonderful works of God as violations 
of a natural law. Beyond nature, beyond and above the nature which 
we know, they are, but not contrary to it. Nor let it be said that this 
distinction is an idle one ; so far from being so, Spinoza's whole assault 
upon the miracles, {not his objections, for they lie much deeper, but his 
assault,*) turns upon the advantage which he has known how to take of 
this faulty statement of the truth, and, that being stated rightly, it be- 
comes at once beside the mark. The miracle is not thus unnatural, 
nor can it be; since the unnatural, the contrary to order, is of itself the 
ungodly, and can in. no way therefore be aiRrmed of a divine work 
such as that with which we have to do. The very idea of the world, 
as more than one name which it bears testifies, is that of an order ; that 
which comes in then to enable it to realize this idea which it has lost, 
wOl scarcely itsfelf be a disorder. So far from this, the true miracle is 
a higher and a purer nature, coming down out of the world of un- 
troubled harmonies into this world of ours, which so many discords have 
jarred and disturbed, and bringing this back again, though it be but for 

do for once or twice ; but that sucli happy chanopa Bhould on everj occaaion recur, 
what ia this for one wlio knows even but a, little of tbe theory of probabilities! Dot 
the delivering the historj of ita marvellous element, but the escliangiug one set of 
marvela for another. If it be said that this was not mere hazard, what manner of 
person then iraiiai we conclude him to be, whom nature was alwaja thua at such 
paina to serve and to seal ( 

* TtMt. Tfuol. Fol, c. 6, De mraadis. 
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one prophetic moment, into harmony with that higher* The healing of 
the sick can in no way be termed against nature, seeing that the sioknesa 
whitsh was healed was against the true nature of man— that it is sick- 
ness which is abnormal, and not health. The healing is the restoration 
of the primitive order. We should term the miracle not the infraction 
of a law, but behold in it the lower law neutralized, and for the time 
put out of working by a higher ; and of this abundant analogous ex- 
amples are evermore going forward before our eyes. Continually we 
behold in the world around us lower laws hold in restraint by higher, 
mechanic by dynamic, chemical by vital, physical by moral ; yet we 
say not when the lower thus gives place in ^vor of the higher, that 
there was any violation of law, — that any thing contrary to nature came 
to pass ;f — rather we acknowledge the law of a greater freedom swal- 
lowing up the law of a lesser.| Thus, when 1 lift ray arm, the law of 
gravitation is not, as far as my arm is concerned, denied or annihilated ; 
it exists as much as ever, but is held in suspense by the higher law of 
my will. The chemical laws which would bring about decay in animal 
substances stiU subsist, even when they are hemmed in and hindered by 
the salt which keeps those substances from corruption. The law of 



* Augusfioe {Gon. Faust.. 1. 68, c S) ; Contra natnrara non incongraS dicimua 
aliquid Deum facere, quod faoit contra id quod novimua in natuifi. Hano enim etiam 
appellamua naturam, cognitum cobia cureum Bolitmnque naturte, contra queic cum 
Deus aliq^uid faoit, magnalia yel mirabilia nominantur. Contra illam vero sumniam 
naturm legem ik notitiS remofam aire impiornm sive adhuo infirmorurQ, tarn Dous 
nullo modo facit qu4m contra saipauni noa lacit. Ct ibid., 1, 29, c. 2. The apecuU' 
tiona of the great thinkera of the thirteenth century, on the subject of miracles, and 
especially on this part of the subject, are well brought together by Neander. 
I^Kirch. Oesch., v. 6, pp. 910—925.) 

■j- See a very interoaUng diacuaaion upon this subject io Auqcstine. {De &m, 
ad Liit, L 6, c. 14~1S.) 

^ When Spinoza affirmed that nothing can happen in nature which opposes its 
univeraal laws, he acutely aaw that even then he had not excluded the miracle, and 
therefore to clench the esclusion, added, — aut quod ex iiadera pegibua] nwt >egiiit«r. 
But ftU which eiperienoe can teacli us ia, that these powers which are working in 
our world will not reach to these effects. Whence dare we to conclude, that be- 
cauae none which we know will bring ihem about, so none eidat which will do sof 
They esceed the laws of our nature, but it doea not therefore follow that they ex- 
ceed the laws of all nature. It the animals were capable of a reflective act, man 
would appear a miracle to them, aa the angels do to ua. and aa the animals would 
themselves appear to a lower circle of organic life. The comet is a miracle aa re- 
gards our solar system ; that ia, it doea not own the laws of our system, neither do 
those laws explain it. Yet ia there a higher and wilier law of the heavena, whether 
fnlly diacovered or not, in which its motions are included oa surely as those of the 
planets which atand in immediate relation to our sue. 
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sin in a regenerate man is held in continual check by the law of the 
spirit of life ; yet is it in his members still, not indeed working, for a 
mightier law has stepped in and now holds it in check, but still tnere, 
and ready to work, did that higber law cease from its more eiFectual 
operation. What in each of these cases is wrought may be against one 
particular law, that law being contemplated in its isolation, and rent 
away from the complex of laws, whereof it forms only a part. But no 
law does stand thus alone, and it is not against, but ratter in entire har- 
mony with, the system of laws : for the law of those laws is, that where 
powers come into conflict, the weaker shall give place to the stronger, 
the lower to the higher. In the miracle, this world of ours is drawn into 
and within a higher order of things ; laws are then at work in the world, 
which are not the Jaws of its fallen condition, for they are laws of migh- 
tier range and higher perfection ; and as such they claim to make them- 
selves felt, and to have the pre-eminence which is rightly their own.* To 
make this clearer I might take a familiar illustration, borrowed from our 
own church-system of feaats and fasts. It is the rule here that if the fes- 
tival of the Nativity fall on a day which was designated in the ordinary- 
calendar for a fast, the former shall displace the latter, and the day shall 
be observed as a festival. Shall we therefore say that the Church has 
awkwardly contrived two systems which here may, and sometimes do, 
come into collision with one another? and not rather admire her more 
complex law, and note how in the very concurrence of the two, with the 
displacement of the poorer by the richer, she brings out her idea that 
holy joy is a higher thing even than holy sorrow, and shall at last swal- 
low it up altogether ?f 

» In remarkable words tbe writer of the Wisdom of Solomon (sii. 6) deseribea 
now ID the paeeage of the Red Sea all nature was in its kind moulded and fashioned 
again from above (J KTirrif naJ.fv uvaBen SiervwoiTo) that it might eerve God's pur- 
poses for Ihe deliverance of his people, nnd punishment of hb enemies, 

■[ Thna Aquinas, whose greatness and depth upon the subject nf rniracles I well 
remember once hearing Coleridge exalt, and prunfuUy contrast with the modem theol- 
ogy on the same subject {Bmn. Theol, pars 1, qu. 105, art. 8) : A quSlibet causi deriva- 
tur aliqnis ordo in suos effeotus, dim quselibet causa haheat rationem principii. Et 
ideo Becundum mnltlplicationem causarura multiplicantur et ordines, quornm unus 
continetur sub altero, aicut et causa nontinetur sub causS. Unde causa superior non 
continetur sub ordine cansie inferioris, sed h converso. Cujus exemplum apparet in re- 
bus hnmanis. Ram ex patrefamiliSs dependat ordo domfis, qui continetur sub ordine 
civitatis, qui procedit i. civitatis rectore : cum et hie contineatur sub ordine regis, a 
quo totum regnum ordinatur. Si ergo ordo rerum consideretur prout dependet a primS 
causS, sic contra rerum ordinem Deus facei'e non potest Si enim sic faceret, faceret 
eoHlra suam prsesdentlam nut volnntatem aut bonifatem. Si ver& consideretur rerum 
srdo, proiit dependet k qualibet secundarum causarum, sio Deus potest facere yratet 
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It is with these wonders which have heen, exactly as it will be with 
those wonders which we look for in regard of our own mortal bodies, 
and this physical universe. We do not speak of these changes which 
are in store for this and those as violations of law'. We should not speak 
of the resurrection of the body as something contrary to nature, as im- 
natural ; yet no power now working in the world could bring it about ; 
it mast be wrought by some power not yet displayed, which God has 
kept in reserve. So, too, the great change which is in store for the out- 
ward world, and out of which it shall issue as a new heaven and a new 
earth, far exceeds any energies now working in the worW, to bring it to 
pass, (however there may be predispositions for it now, starting pomts 
from which it will proceed ;) yet it so belongs to the true idea of the 
world, now so imperfectly realized, that when it does take plaee, it will 
be felt to be the truest nature, which only then at length shall have come 
perfectly to the birth. 

The miracles, then, not being against nature, however they may be 
beside and beyond it, are in no respect slights cast upon its ordinary and 
every-day workings ; but rather, when contemplated aright, are aa 
honoring of these, in the witness which they render to the source from 
which these als<) originally proceed. For Christ, healing a sick man 
with his word, is in fact claiming in this to be the lord and author of all 
the healing powers which have ever exerted their beneficent influence 
on the bodies of men, and saying, "I will prove this fact, which you are 
ever losing sight of, that in me the foiital power which goes forth in a 
thousand gradual ciires resides, by this time only speaking a word, and 
bringing bank a man unto perfect health ;"— -not thus cutting off" those 
other and more gradual healings from his person, but ti-uly linking them 
to it.* So again when he multiplies the bread, when he changes the 
water into wine, what does he but say, " It is I and no other who, by the 
sunshine and the shower, by the seed-time and the harvest, give food for 
the use of man; and you shall learn this, which you are always in 
danger of unthankfully forgetting, by witnessing for once or for twice, 
or if not actually witnessing, yet having it rehearsed in your ears for 

ordinem rerum ; qaia, ordioi secundaruni causarum ipse non eat subjectua ; aed talis 
ordo ei subjicitur, quasi ab eo procedena, non per ncceaaitatem naturae sed per arbi- 
tj'iuni Tuluntatis ; potiilaset eniin et aliutti ordinem rerum instituere. 

* Bernard Connor's Eeangeliaim. Medici, tea MetUcina Myntica, London, 1697, 
awakened aome attention at the time of its publication, and drew down many sus- 
picions of infidelity on its author [aee the BiographU Univ. under bia name.) I hava 
not mastered (he book, aa it seems hardly worth while ; bnt on a slight, acquaintanoe, 
my impreftsioii is that these charges against the author are without any ground. Tb« 
book bears on this present part of our aubject. 
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ever, how the essences of things are mine, how the bread grows in my 
hands, how the water, not drawn up into the vine, nor slowly transmuted 
into thejuLcesofthegrape, nor from thenco expressed in the vat, but sim- 
ply at my bidding, changes into wine. You burn incense to your drag, 
but it is I who, giving you in a moment the draiight of fishes which you 
had yourselves long labored for in vain, will rernmd jou -aho guides 
them, through the ocean paths, and suffers you either to tf il long and to 
take nothing, or crowns your labors with a neh and unexpected harvest 
of the sea." — Even the single miracle which wiars in aspect of seve 
rity, that of the cursed fig-tree, speaks the same language, for m that 
the same gracious Lord is declaring, "These scouiges of mme, where- 
with I punish your sins, and summon you to repentance, continually miss 
their purpose altogether, or need to be repeated agam and again, and 
this mainly because you see in them only the evil accidtnts cf a blind 
nature; hut I will show you that it is I and no other who smite the eaith 
with a curse, who both can and do send these stiokcs for the punishing 
ofthesinsofmen." 

And we can quite perceive how all this should have been necessary.* 
For if in one sense the orderly workings of nature reveal the glory of 
God, (Ps. xix, 1 — 6 ) in another they hide that glory from our eyes ; if 
they ought to make us cont nually to remember him, yet there is danger 
that they lead us to fortjet him until thn world around as shall prove-^ 
not a translucent medium through which we look to him, but a thick 
impenetrable veil concealii g h m wholly from our sight. Were 
there no other purpose in the miracles than this, namely to testify the 
liberty of God, and to affirm the will ot God, which, however it habitu- 
ally shows itself in nature, is yet more than and above nature, were it 
only to break a link in that chain of cause and effect, which else we 
should come to i-egard as itself God, as the iron chain of an inexorable 
necessity, binding heaven no less than earth, they would serve a great 
purpose, they would not have been wrought in vain. But there are 
other purposes than these, and purposes jet more nearly hearing on the 
salvation of men, to which they serve, and to the consideration of these 
wo Have now arrived. | 

* Augustine (Enarr. in Ps. ci. 4) : [Deua] reaervans opportuii6 inusitata prodi^^ 
qnffi infinnitaa homiaia noritati intents nieminerit, Ciira sint ejus iniratula quotidiana 
majora. Tot per universam terram arbores creat et nemo roiratur ; arefecft verbo 
nnam, et Btnpefacta, sunt l^a^da mortalium. . . .Hoc enim miraculuni maximS odtentis 
cordibu9 inhxrebit, quod aaaidnlCaa non Tllcfecprlt. 

t J. MuUer (Ds Mirac. J. C. Nat. et JVecess., par. 1, p. 43) : EtLamsi nullus alius 
miraculorum eaaet hsus, nisi ut absolutam illara divinie voluntatis libertatem demon- 
etrent. hnmanamque arrogaDtiam, immodicre legls unturojis admirationi junctam, com 
peecant, miracula hand temere easent edita. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE AUTHORITI OF THE MIRACLE. 

Is the miracle to command absolutely and without fiirther question the 
obedience of those in whoae sight it is done, or to whom it comes as an 
adequately attested fact, so that the doer and the doctrine, without any 
more debate, shall be accepted as from God 1 It cannot be so, for side 
by side with the miracles which serve for the furthering of the kingdom 
of God, runs another line of wonders, counterworks of hira, who is ever 
the ape of the Most High, who h tUlcaat fthhlt 

and who knows that in no way can hso 1 h hat fSt 
or the Hinderer, as by offering th t h 1 h II th b at pt d 
stead of the true, or, being discov dfl hllb tJt t 

like discredit with itself. For that t t 's pt to tt h t 

real wonders to him there istoir fdl Thya 

" lying wonders," (2 Thes. ii. 9,) n t b th 1 f d \ 

illusions, but because they are wro It to pp t th k gd m f J 

Thus I cannot doubt that, accorl t th t t f S pt 
are meant to understand of the Egyptian magicians, that they stood in 
relation with a spiritual kingdom as truly as did Moses and Aaron. In- 

» GcrLard {Lac. Theo/l, loc. 23, e. 11, g 274) : Antichrist! miracnk dicudtur men- 
dacia, .... non tam ratione /ormee. quasi omnia futura eiiit falsa et adparentia dun- 
taxat. qu4m ratione finii, quia Bcillcet ad contirmationem mendacii erunt directs, 
Ghrj'soBtom, who at first explains the passage in the other way^, that thej are "l^ing" 
qaoad forniam, [oiSiv liAijfl^f, HM Trpor airuTtjp rd iruvra,) yet afterwards enggesla 
the correcter exphination, ^ dictlicva/icroi^, 17 (if ^eSAjf dyovei. Augnstine (Pe Civ. 
Dei, L 30, c. 19,) doea not absolutely detennine for either, observing that the ercot 
must deride. Aecording to Aquinas thej will only be relaiiw wonders (fiWon. Theol., 
p. I'l qu. 114, art. 4): Dfemanea poasuiit faccre miracula, qu^ scilicet homines mi- 
rantar, in quantum eorum faoultatem et cognitionein excedunt, Nam et unus homo 
in quantilm faeit aliquid quod est supra facultatem et cognitionem alterius, duiit 
alium in admirationem sui operis, et quodammndo miraculum videatur operart 
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deed only so does the conflict between, those and these eomo out in its 
true significance. It loses the thiefest part of this significance if we 
think of their wonders as mere conjurers' tricks, dexterous sleights of 
hand, with which they imposed upon Pharaoh and his servants ; making 
believe, and no more, that their rods turned into serpeuts, that they also 
changed water into blood. Eather was this a conflict not merely be- 
tween the might of Egypt's king and the power of God ; but the gods 
of Egypt, the spiritual powers of wickedness which underlay, and were 
the soul of, that dark and evil kingdom, were in conflict with the God 
of Israel. In this conflict, it is true, their nothingness very soon was 
apparent; but yet most tndy the two unseen kingdoms of light and 
darkness did then in presence of Pharaoh do open battle, each seeking 
to win the king for itselfj and to draw him into its own element.* Else, 
unless it had been such a conflict as this, what meaning would such 
passages have as that in Moses' Song, " Who is like unto thee, Lord, 
among the gods?" {Exod. xv. 11 ;) or that earL'er, "Against all the 
gods of Egypt I will execute judgment ; I am the Lord. " (Exod.' xii. 
12 ; cf Numb, xxxiii. 4.) As it was then, so probably was it again at 
the Incarnation, for Satan's open encounter of our Lord in the wilderness 
was but one form of his manifold opposition ; and we seem to have a 
hint of a resistance similar to that of the Egyptian magicians in the 
withstanding of Paul which is attributed to Elymas. (Acts xiii. 8 ; cf. 
2 Tim. iii. 8.f) But whether then it was so, or not, so will it be cer- 
tainly at the end of the world. (Matt. xniv. 24; 2 Thess. ii. 9 ; Eev. 
xiii. 13.) Thus it seems that at each great crisis and epoch of the 
kingdom, the struggle between the light and the darkness, which has 
ever been going forward comes out mto visible manifestation. 

* The principal argument against this, ia the fact that extraordinary feats of exactly 
lilie kinds are done by the modern Egyptian charmers ; some, which are perfoolly in- 
explicable, are recounted in the great French work upon Egypt, and attestad by keen 
and sharp-sighted obserrera. But taking into consideration all which we know about 
these magiciana, that they do, and apparently have alwaya, constitntod an hereditary 
guild, that the charmer throws himself into an ecstatic state ; the question remains, 
how lar there may not be here a wreck and surviving fragment of a mightier system, 
hotr far the charmers do not even now. consciously or uticonsciously, bring themselves 
into relation with those evil powers, which more or less remotely do at the last mi- 
derlie every form of heathen superstition. On this matter Hengatenberg {Die Bucher 
Moie'i nnd j^/ypien, pp. 97—103) has much of interesting matter. 

f Gregory the Great {Moral, I. 34, c 3) has a curious and interesting passago on 
the miracles of Antichrist. According to him, one of the great trials of the elect will 
be, the far more glorious miracles which he shall show, than any which in those last 
days the Church shall be allowed to accomplish. From the Church signs and won- 
ders will be well nigh or altogether withdrawn, while the greatest and most statthng 
jf these will be at his beck. 
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Yet while the worka of Antiohi-ist and his ot^ans are not mere tricks 
and juggleries, neither are they inira<;les in the very highest sense of the 
word ; they only partake in part of the ebsent al elements of the mira- 
cle. This they have, indeel m C3iim.in with it tKat they are real 
works of a power which, is sufiered t) extend tfus far and not merely 
dexterous sleights of hand but th s also wh h is i loat different, that 
they are abrupt, isolated pirts of no orgamc whole not the highest har. 
monies, but the deepest discords, of the ur ^ erse ,* not the omnipotence 
of God wielding his owu world to ends of grace, and wisdom, and love, 
but evil permitted to intrude into the hidden spiings of things just so far 
as may suffice for its own deeper confusion in the end, and, in the mean, 
while, for the needful trial and perfecting of God's saints and servants.f 

This fact, however, that the kingdom of lies has Its wondera no less 
than the kingdom of truth, would be alone sufficient to convince us that 
miracles cannot be appealed to absolutely and simply, in proof of the 
doctrine which the worker of them proclaims ; and God's word expressly 
declares the saine. (Deut. siii. 1 — 5.) A miracle does not prove the 
truth of a doctrine, or the divine mission of him that brings it to pass. 
Hiat which alone it claims for him at the first is a right to be listened 
to; it puts him in the alternative of being from heaven or from hell. 
The doctrine must first commend itself to the conscience as being goodj 
and only then can the miracle seal it as divine. But the first appeal is 
from the doctrine to the conscience, to the moral nature in man. For 
all revelation presupposes in man a power of recognizing the truth when 
it is shown him, — -that it will find an answer in him, — that he will trace 
in it the lineaments of a friend, though of a friend from whom he haS 
been long estranged, and whom he has well nigh forgotten. It is the 
finding of a treasure, hut of a treasure which he himself and no other 
had lost. The denial of this, that there is in man any organ by which 
truth may be recognized, opens the door to the most boundless skepticism, 
is indeed the denial of all that is godlike in man. But " he that is of 
God, heareth God's word," and knows it for that which it proclaims it- 
self to be. 

It may be objected, indeed, If this be so, if there be this inward wit- 
ness of the truth, what need then of the miracle ? to what does it serve, 
when the truth has accredited itself already 1 It has, indeed, accredited 
itself as good, as from God in the sense that all which is good and true 
is from him, as whatever was precious in the teaching even of heathen 
sage 01- poet was from him ; — but not as yet as a new word directly from 

* They have the Veritas /otwkb, but not the veriUsjfou*. 
I See AuQixaTiNE, Be 2Hn., 1. 3, c 7—9. 
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him— a new speaking on his part to man. The miracles are to be the 
credentials for the bearer of that good word, signs that he has a special 
mission for the realization of the purposes of God in regard of humanity.* 
When the truth has found a receptive heart, has awoke deep echoes in 
the innermost soul of man, he who brings it may thus show that ho 
stands yet nearer to God than others, that he is to be heard not merely 
as one that is true, but as himself the Truth, {see Matt. si. 4, 5 ; John 
V. 36 ;) or if not this, as an immediate messenger standing in direct con- 
nection with him who is the Truth, (1 Kin, xiii. 3 ;) claiming unreserved 
submission, and the reception, upon his authority, of other statements 
which transcend the mind of man, — mysteries, which though, of course, 
not against that measure and standard of truth which God has given unto 
every man, yet which cannot be weighed or measured by it. 

To ask such a sign from any one who comes professing to he the 
uttorer of a new revelation, the bringer of a direct message from God, to 
demand this, even when the word already commends itself as in itself 
good, is no mark of unbelief, but on the contrary is a duty upon his part 
to whom the messas^e is brought. Else might he lightly be persuaded 
to receive that as from God, which, indeed, was only the word of man. 
Thus it was no impiety on the part of Pharaoh to say to Moses and 
Aaron, " Show a miracle for you," (Exod. vii, 9, 10,) on the contrary, 
it was altogether right for him to require this. They came saying they 
had a message for him from God : it was his duty to put them to the 
proof. On the other hand, it was a mark of unbelief in Ahaz, (Isai. vii. 
10—13,) however he might disguise it, that he would not ask a sign from 
God in confirmation of the prophet's word. Had that word been more 
precious to him, he would not have been satisfied till the seal was set to 
it ; and that he did not care for the seal was a sure evidence that he did 
not truly care for the promise which with that was to be sealed. 

But the purpose of the miracle being, as we have seen, to confirm 
that which is good, so, upon the other hand, where the mind and con- 
science witness against the doctrine, not all the miracles in the world 
have a right to demand submission to the word which they seal.f On 
the contrary, the great act of faith is to believe, in the face, and in de- 
spite, of them all, in what God has revealed to, and implanted in, the 
soul, of the holy and the true; not to believe another Gospel, though an 

» Gregory the Great [Horn, i in Evang) : Uode et adjuiicfa Bunt prsdicationi- 
bua BSnctis miracula ; ut fidem verbis daret virtus ostenaa. et nova facerent, qui noaa 
pradiearenl. 

I Aa Gregory the Great eava well— Ihe Cliurch does not so much deny, as de- 
apiae the miracles of heretics (Moral 1. 20, o, 7} : Sancta Ecelesia, etiam si qua fiimt 
hiereticoriim miracula, despicit ; quia bso eanctitatis specimen non esse TOgniaclt 
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angel from heaven, or one transformed into such, should bi'ing it ; (Deut. 
xiii. 3 ; Gal. i. 8 ;*) and instead of compelling assent, miracles are then 
rather warnings to us that we keep aloof, for tliey teD us that not merely 
liea are here, for to that the conscience tore witness already, hut that he 
who utters them is more than a common deceiver, is eminently "a liar 
and an antichrist," a false prophet, — standing in more immediate con- 
nection than other deceived and evil men to the kingdom of darknesa, so 
that Satan has given him his power, (Rev, xiii. 2,) is using him to be an 
especial oi^an of his, and to do a signal work for him.f 

But in these things, if they are so, there might seem a twofold dan- 
ger to which the simple and unlearned Christian would be exposed — the 
danger first of not receiving that which indeed comes from God, or sec- 
ondly, of receiving that which comes from an evil source. But indeed 
these dangers do not heseyiiie unlearned and the simple more than they 
beset and are part of the trial and temptation of every man — the safe- 
guard from either of these fatal errors lying altogether in men's moral 
and spiritual, and not at all in their intellectual, condition. They only 
find the witness which the truth hears to itself to be no witness, they 
only believe the lying wonders, in whom the moral sense is already per- 
verted; they have not before received the love of the truth that they 
might be saved from helicving a lie. Thus, then, their believing this 
lie and rejecting that truth is, in lact, but the final judgment upon them 
that have had pleasure in unrighteousness. With this view exactly 
agree the memorable words of St. Paul, (3 Thess. ii. 9—12,) wherein he 
s that it is the anterior state of every man which shall decide 



* Augustine (i)e av. Dei. 1. 10, c. IS) ; Si tantital M [angeli] mirabilibuB factia 
humauiis permovereut mentes, qui BUCTifioia aibi espetnnt : illi autem qui hoc probibent, 
et uni tantflra Deo saorificari jubeut, nequaquam ista visibilia miraouk facere diguaren- 
tur, profecti non aensu corporis, aed ratione meiitia prieponeuda eorem esset auctoritaa. 
So lo tbe Maaichffians he aays (Con. Faast,!. 18, c 6): Miracula non tkdtis; quie ai 
faoeratjs, etiam ipaa in yobie caveremna, ptiesiruentc nos Domino, et dicente, Exaurgent 
muJti pseudo-cbriati et pseudo-prophetie, et fecient aigna et prodigia mnlta. 

t Itua IremeuB {Adv. Sier^ L 2, c 31, % 3) Calls sucb daceitlul worbera, " pre- 
curaors of the great Dragon," and speaba exactly thia warmng, saying, Quoa sirailit«r 
atque ilium devitare oportet, et quanto inajore pbaatasmate operari dicuotur, tanti ma- 
gis observare eoa, quaai majorem nequitiie apiritum perceperint. And Tertullian,re- 
futing Gnostics, who argued that there was no need tbiit Christ should haye been pro- 
phesied of beforehand, since bo could at once prove bis mission by his miraclea, [per 
docmncota virtutum,] replies {Ada. Matc^ 1. S, a S) : At ego negabo solara banc iUi 
speciem ad tesfimonium eompetiaae, qnam et Ipse postmodum exauctoravit. Siquidem 
edicens multos renturos, et signa Ilicturos, et virtues raagnaa edituros, aversioaem 
[eTereionem f ] etiam cleotorum; necideo tamen admittendoa, temerariamaignoniniet 
n adem ostcndit, ut etiam apud pseudo-cbriakis facillimarum. 
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whether he sliall receive tke Ijing woadera of Antichrist or reje<^ thern. 
(Cf. John V. 43.) For while they come "with all deceivablenesa of 
unrighteousaeas" to those whose previous condition has fitted them to 
embrace them, who have beea ripening themselvea for this extreme 
judgment, there is ever something in these wonders, something false, or 
immoral, or ostentatious, or something merely idle, which detects and 
lays them bare to a simple faith, and for that at once broadly diiTerencea 
them from those which belong to the kingdom of the truth * 

These differences have b ft b h Ti m l;t 

or if not so, yet futile, w 1 q ce 1 ad 1 d g in 

nothing. For as the mi 1 ind g d n u nth 

highest moral ends, must n > If m 1 n y be 

in itself an act merely futil g y d h n^, Th is 

the argument which Orige lly , wh h pi d h he 

alleged miracles of heathe d II 1 gl ^Yt 

that he has sufficiently shwnh mp hhh kdnd 

obtained no answer to, this question, V> hat ca,me of these f In what 
did they issue? Where is the society which has been founded by their 
help "i What is there in the world's history which they have helped for- 
ward, to show that they lay deep in the mind and counsel of God "i The 
miracles of Moses issued in a Jewish polity ; those of the Lord in a 
Christian Church; whole nations were knit together through their help.| 
What have your boasted ApoOonius or Esculapius to show as the fruit 
of theirs? What traces have they left behind them?"§ And noL 



* " Ton complain," eays Dr. Arnold, in a. letter to ]>. Hawliiiifl, (Life, v, 2, p. 
226,) " of those persona who judge of a revelation not by its evidence, but by its 
substance. It has always seemed to me that its substance is a most essential part of 
its evidence ; and that miracles wrought in favor of what was foolish or wicked, 
would only prove Mauioheiam. We are so perfectly ignorant of the unseen world, 
tha.t the character of any aupematural power can only be judged by the moral cha- 
mcter of the atatements wbich it aauctious. Thus only can we tell wliether it be a 
revelation from God ir Irom Ite DeviL" 

f Thus Arnobius {Adv. Qen., 1. I, c 4S) of the heathen wonder-workers : Quia 
enim hoa nesciat aut imminenUa studere pr^enosoere. qu^ neceasarii (velint nolint) 
suis ordination ibus veniunt) aut mortiferam immlttere quibus libuerit labeiu, aut 
bmiliarium dirumpere earilat«a : aut aiue clavibua reserare, quie elausa sunt ; aut ora 
silentio vindre, aut in cqrricalia equos debilifare, incitare, tardare ; ant iixoril)us et 
liberis alieuia (sire illi mares siat, sive fceminei generis) iaconcessi aniuris flammaa et 
foriales iramittere cupiditatea t Cf. laKNius, Ad«. Hon-, L 2, c. 31, g S, 3. 

t Con. Cel»., L 2, o. El : '"ESvav o?jjv avaruvTar /icril rd (nj/ieta airun. 

g Can. Cell,, 1, 1, c. 67: ^cixuvTuaav J/ut 'E/lUjjiief Tuv Karei^.eyfih'uv rwdf 
0uiife7ic, TLajiwpov, Koi itapareTvav M rdc tarepov yeiie^, Kal ttiIikovtov ipyaii, iSf 
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merely, he goes on to say, were Christ's mii-acles effectual, but effectual 
ibr good, — and such good was their distinct purpose and aim ; for this is 
the characteristic distinction between the dealer in false shows of power 
and the true worker of divine works, that the latter has ever tJio refor- 
mation of men in his eye, and seeks always to forward this ; while the 
fir'it, whose own work is built upon fraud and lies, can have no such 
purpose of destroying that very kingdom out of which ho himself grows.* 
These, too, are marks of the true miracles, and marks very nearly 
connected with the foregoing, that they are never mere freaks and plays 
of power, done as iii wantonness, and for their own sakes, with no need 
compelling, for show and ostentation. With good right in that remark- 
able religious romance of earliest Christian times, i%e Recognidons of 
Clement\ and in the cognate Clementine HomUies,X Peter is made to 
draw a contrast between the wonderful works of Christ and those alleged 
by the followers of Simon Magus to have been wrought by him. What 
profit, whit significance was there, he asks, in his dogs of brass or stone 
that batked, his talking statues, his flights through the air, his transfor- 
mations of himself, now into a serpent, now into a goat, his putting on 
ot two faces, his rolling of himself unhurt upon burning coals, and the 
like? — which even if he had done, the works possessed no meaning; 
they stood in relation to nothing ; they were not, what each true mira- 
cle is always more or less, redemptive acts ; in other words, works not 
merely of power but of grace, each one an index and a prophecy of the 
inner work of man's deliverance, which it accompanies and helps for- 
ward-l But, as we should justly expect, it was pre-eminently thus with 
the miracles of Christ. Each of these is in small, and upon one side or 
another, a partial and transient realization of the great work which he 
came that in the end he might accomplish perfectly and for ever. They 
are all pledges, in that they are themselves first-fruits, of his power; in 
each of them the word of salvation is incoi-poratcd in an act of salvation. 
Only when regarded in this light do they appear not merely as iUustri- 

• Con. Cds., 1. I, c. 68 ; cf. EnsEBirs, Dem. Evaxg., L 3, o. It 

t L. 3, c. 6, (CoTELEttii Pali. Apasil.,v. 1, p. 529.) 

t H^n. 3, 0, 32—54 (J? 'd. p e'l ) 

g L. 8, e, 60 {Cot Patl Ap II lp6 9)lSmdqiEsqstlt, 

est ostenJere at as mb lant fit leeo tlpdos ?l { 

volare per aerem ?tl hi mliq^d f seSm inSQ^ \ m i 
Bono sunt, adhmmltmdf t t tllq^ftDtm t 

qui fecit cscos d ft d 1 dbl tldoa t, langu t 

dwraores effug t It g g qredltmhmi p tt 

Bliquid boni ho b ft Mai <niua fiic pote L Cf I a) s. Con. 

Uter., L 2, 0. S2 g 3 
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ous examples of his might, but also as glorious manifestations of his 
holy love. 

It is worth while to follow this a little in detail. Tlie evils what are 
they, which hinder man from reaching the true end and aim of his crea^ 
tioQ, and from which he needs a redemption? It may briefly be an- 
swered that they are sin in its moral and in its physical manifestations. 
If we regard its moral manifestations, the darkness of the understanding, 
the wild discords of the spiritual life, none were such fearful examples 
of its tyranny as the demoniacs ; they were special objects, therefore, 
of the miraculous power of the Lord. Then if we ask ourselves what 
are the physical manifestations of sin ; they are sicknesses of all kinds, 
fevers, palsies, leprosies, blindness, each of these death beginning, a 
partial death — and finally, the death absolute of the body. This region 
therefore is fitly another, as it is the widest region, of his redemptive 
grace. In the conquering and removing of these evils, he eminently 
bodied forth the idea of himself as the Redeemer of men. But besides 
these, sin has its manifestations more purely physical ; it reveals itself 
and its consequences in the tumults and strife of the elements among 
themselves, as in the rebellion of nature against man ; for the destinies 
of the natural world were linked to the destinies of man, and when he 
fell, he drew after him his whole inheritance, which became subject to 
the same vanity as himself. Therefore do we behold the Lord, him in 
whom the lost was recovered, walking on the stormy waves, or queOing 
the menace of the sea with his word ; incorporating in these acts the 
deliverance of man from the rebel powers of nature, which had risen 
up against him, and instead of being his willing servants, were often- 
times now his tyrants and his destroyers. These also were redemptive 
acts. Even the two or three of his works which seem not to range 
themselves so readily under any of these head=, yet are not indeed ex- 
ceptions. For instance, the multiplying of the bread easily shows itself 
aa such. The original curse of sin was the curse of barrenness, — the 
earth yielding hard-won and scanty returns to the sweat and labor of 
man; but here this curse is removed, and in its stead the primeval 
abundance for a moment re-appears. All scantness and scarceness, 
such as this lack of bread in the wilderness, such as that iailing of the 
wine at the marriage-feast, belonged not to man as his portion at the 
first ; for all the earth was appointed to serve him, and to pour the ful- 
ness of its treasure into his lap. That he ever should hunger or thirst, 
that he should have need of any thing, was a consequence of Adam's 
tall— fitly, therefore, removed by him, the second Adam, who came 
to give back all which had been forfeited by the first. 

But the miracle being, then, this ethical act, and only to be received 
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when it is so, and when it seals doctrines of holiness, the forgetting or 
Mling to bring forward that the divine miracle must, of necessity, move 
in this sphere of redemption only, that the doctrine also is to try the 
miracle, as well as the miracle to seal the doctrine, is a most dangerous 
omission on the part of many who, in modem times, have written so- 
called "Evidences of Christianity," and have found in the mii-acles 
wrought by its Founder, and in those mainly as acts of power, the ex- 
clusive argument for its reception as a divine revelation. On the place 
which these -works should take in the array of proofs for the things 
which wo believe there will be occasion, by and by, to speak. For 
the present it may be sufficient observe, that if men are taught that 
they should believe in Christ upon no other grounds than because he 
attested his claims by works of wonder, and that simply on this score 
they shall do so, how shall they consistently refuse belief to any other, 
who ahail come attesting his claims by the same? We have here a 
paving of the way of Antichrist, for as we know that he wiU have his 
signs and wonders, so, if this at^ument is good, he will have right on 
fJie score of these to claim the iaith and allegiance of men. But no ■ the 
miracle must witness for itseli) and the doctrine must witness for itself, 
and then the first is capable of witnessing for the second ;* and those 
books of Christian evidences are utteriy maimed and imperfect, fraught 
with the most perilous consequences, which reverence in the miracle 
little else but its power, and see in that alone what gives either to it 
its attesting worth, or to the doctrine its authority as an adequately 
attested thing. 

* Gerhard {Xoo, Theoll,\oc. 2S, e. U) : Miracula Buntdoctrinie teaserEe ac eigilla; 
qatimadmodum igitur sigillum i literis aTulsum nihil probat, ita quoqae miracvUa sine 
dottrina nihil valent 
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CHAPTER IT. 

THE ETAKGEUCAL, COMPAEED ^VITH OTHER CYCLES OF MIRACLES. 



1. The Miracles op the Old Testament. 

The miracles of our Lord and those of the Old Testament afford many 
interesting points of comparison, and of a comparison equally instruc- 
tive, whether we trace the points of likeness, or of unlikeness, which 
exist between them. Thus, to note first a remarkable dilference, we find 
oftentimes the holy men of the old covenant bringing, if one may ven- 
ture so to speak, hardly and with difficulty the wonder-work to the 
birth; there is sometimes a momentary pause, a seeming uncertainty 
about the issue ; ■ while the miracles of Christ are always accomplished 
with the highest ease ; he speaks and it is done. Thus Moses must 
plead and struggle with God, " Heal her now, O God, I beseech thee," 
ere the plague of leprosy is removed from his sister, and not even so 
can he instantly win the boon ; (Num. xii. 13 — 15 ;) but Christ heals 
a leper by his touch, (Matt. viii. 3,) or tea with even less than this, 
merely by the power of his will and at a distance.* (Luke xvii. 14) 
Elijah must pray long, and his servant go up seven times, before tokens 
of the rain appear ; (1 Kin, xviii. 42 — 44 ;) he stretches himself thrice 
on the child and cries unto the Lord, and painfully wins back its life ; 
(1 Kin. xvii. 21, 22;) and Elisha, with yet more of effort and only 
after partial failure, (2 Kin. iv. 31—35,) restores the child of the Sh\i. 
nammite to life. Christ, on the other hand, shows himself the Lord of the 
living and the dead, raising the dead with as much ease as he performed 
the commonest transactions of life. — In the miracles wrought by men 

» CjtLI of Alexandria, (Ciumke'b Catena in Lue. v. 12,) has observed and drawn 
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glorious acts of faith as they are, for they are ever wrought m reliance 
on the strength and feithfulness of God, who will follow up and sea! his 
servant's word, it is yet possible for human impatience and human un- 
belief to break out. Thus Moses, God's organ for the work of power, 
speaks hastily and acts unbelievingly. (Num. xx. 11.) It is needless 
to say of the Son, that his confidence ever remains the same that his 
Father heareth him always ; that no admixture of even the slightest 
human infirmity mars the completeness of his work. 

Where the miracles are simiiiar in kind, his are latter and freer and 
more glorious, Elisha feeds a hundred men with twenty loaves, (2 
Kin. iv. 42 — 44,) but he five thousand with five. They have continu- 
ally their instrument of power to which the wonder-working power is 
linked. Moses has his rod, his staff of wonder, to divide the Red Sea, 
and to accomplish Ms other mighty acts, without which he is nothing, 
(Exod. vii. 19; viii. 5, 16; is. 23; s. 13; xiv. 16, &c ;) his tree to 
heal the bitter waters ; (Exod. xv. 25 ;) Elijah divides the waters with 
his mantle ; (3 Kin, ii. 8 ;) Elisha heals the spring with a cruse of salt. 
(2 Kin. ii. 20.) But Christ accomplishes his miracles simply by the 
agency of his word, or by a touch, {Matt. xx. 34 ;) or if he takes 
any thing as a channel of his healing power it is from himself he takes 
it, (Mark vii. 33; viii. 23;*) or should he as o ce he docs e any 
foreign medium, (John is, 6,) yet by other m riclesof 1 ke k nd nwhch 
he has recourse to no such extraneous 1 elps 1 e declares pla Ij that 
this was a free choice and not of any nece s tj And wh ch s but 
another side of the same truth, while th r m ratles a d those of the 
apostles are ever done in the name of, and w th the itt but on of the 
glory to, another, "Stand still and see the sil at on of the Lord wl ch 
he will show you," (Exod. xiv, 13,) "In the nane of Jesus Chr st of 
Naaareth rise up and walk," (Acts ili, 6,) Enea'^ Tes s Chnst n aketh 
thee whole," (Acts ix. 34; cf Mark x^ 17 I uke x 17 J h x 
10 ;) his are ever wrought in his own name and as n h s owi power I 
will, be thou clean," (Matt. viii. 3 ;) " Thou deaf and dumb spirit, / 

* In the East the Mahometana had probably a sense of the BtnesB of this, namely, 
that Christ should tiod all in himself, when they made his healing virtue to hace re- 
sided in his breath. (Tholcck's Btulhemaaiml. aut d. J^argerd. MyH., p. 62,) (o 
Which also they were leil as being the purest and least material effluence of tlie body. 
(Cf. John xK. 22.) So Agbarus in the apocryphal letter which bears his name, mag- 
nifies Christ's healings, in that they were done, oiieti ^ap/i&Kav Koi fforavuv. Arnobina, 
too, {Adv. Gent., i. 1. c, 43, 44, 4S, 52,) lays great stress upon the point, that all which 
he did was done sine allis adminiculis rerum ; he is mmparing, it is true, our Lord's 
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charge thee come out of him;" (Mark ix. 25;) "Young man, / say 
unto thee, Arise." (Luke vii. 14.) Even where he prays, being about 
to perioral one of his mighty works, his disciples shall learn evea from 
his prayer itself that herein he is not asking for a power which he had 
not indwelling in him, but indeed is only testifying thus to the unbroken 
oneness of his life with his Father's,* (John xi. 41, 42 ;) just as on 
another occasion he will not suffer his disciples to suppose that it is for 
any but for their sakes that the testimony from heaven is borne unto 
him. (John xii. 30.) Thus needful wasit for them, thus needfiil for 
aU, that they should have great and exclusive thoughts of him, and 
should not class him w'th > tl r, even the greatest and holiest of the 
children of men. 

These likeness nd unl k ses seem equally such as beforehand 
we should have n t lly p ted. We should have expected the 
mighty works of th la t to be like, since the old and new form 

parts of one org m hi and it is ever God's law that the lower 
should contain the germs and prophetic intimations of the higher. We 
should expect them to be unlike, since the very idea of God's kingdom 
is that of progress, of a gradually fuller communication and larger re- 
velation of himself to men, so that he who in times past spake unto the 
fathers by the prophets, did at length speak unto us by his Son ; and it 
was only meet that this Son should be clothed vrith mightier powers 
than tteirs, and powers which he held not from another, but such rather 
aa were his own in fee.f 

And this, too, explains a difference in the character of the miracles 
of the two covenants, and h 't t p that th fth Id wear 

oftentimes a far severer ap hhnwThy ao n- 

deed, of God's grace, but am hLw hLw 

which worketh wrath, wh h h al h he 

awful holiness of God, hi h d — n h eh 

men had all need thorou hy ea hyhuldmknd 

abuse the new lesson which a Saviour taught, of God's love at the same 
time toward the sinner lumself. Miracles of the Law, they preserve 
a character that accords with the Law; being oftentimes fearful out- 
breaks of God's anger against the unrighteousness of men ; such for 
instance are the signs and wonders in Egypt, many of those in the desert, 

* Cf. Akbbose, De Mde, L 8, c. i. 

t Tertullian, (Adv. Mare., L S, paaaim,) brioga this oat in a very interesting man 
ner ; and Eusebius, (Dem. Mvang., 1. 3, c 2,) traces in the same way the parallelisms 
between the life of Mosea and of Christ. They supposed that in so doing thej were, if 
any thing, confirming theiruthof either, though now the aaaailaots of Revelation will 
bare it that these coincidences are only calculated to cast auafadon upon both. 
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(Numb, xvi, 31 ; Lev. x. 3,) and some which the later prophets wrought ; 
(3 Kill. i. 10—12; ii. 23 — 25;) though of these also there are far more 
which wear a milder aspect ; and are worlcs, as all our Lord's are, of 
evident grace and mercy. I say all of our Lord's, for that single one, 
which seems an exception, the cursing of the barren fig-tree, has no 
right really to be considered such. Indeed it is difficult to see how our 
blessed Lord could more strikingly have shown his purpose of pfeserv- 
ing throughout for his miracles their character of beneficence, or have 
witnessed for himself that he was come not to destroy men's lives hut 
to save them, than in this circumstance, — tliat w^en ho needed in this 
very love to declare, not in word only but in act, what would be the 
consequences of an obstinate unfruitfulness and resistance to his grace, 
and thus to malte manifest the severe side of his ministry, he should 
have chosen for the showing out of this, not one among all the sinners 
who were about him, but should rather have displayed his power itpon 
a tree, which, itself incapable of feeling, might yet effeetually serve as a 
sign and warning to men. He will not allow even a single exception to 
the rule of grace and love.* When he blesses, it is men ; but when he 
smites, it is an imieeling tree.f More upon this matter must be deferred 
till the time comes for treating that miracle in its order. 



* Compare Lord Bacon's excellent renmtba, in his Meditt. Sac., where on the 
words, BenS omnia fecit, {Mark vii. 35,) in which he sees rightlj an alluBion lo Gen. 
i. 31, he eaya ; Verus plausua : Deua cum universa crearet, vidit quod singula et om- 
nia erant bona niniia, DeuB Verbum in mirscuhs quie edidit (onuia Rutem miraoulum 
eat nova creatio, et non ex lege primte oreationis) nil facere voluit, quod nou gratiam et 
beaeficentiamomninoHpiraret. Moaea edidit miracula,etprofiigavitiEgjptio9 peatibus 
multU ; Eliaa edidit, et ocdusit ecelum ne pluoret super terram ; et rutsus edusit de cte- 
laignemDei super duces et cohortes: ElizCBua edidit, et evocavit ursas e deserto, quae 
laniarent ImpuhGrea ; Petrus Ananiani saorilegum hypocritam morte, Paidua Elymaro 
magum ciecitate, percussit: eed nihil hujiismodi fecit Jcsue. Descendit super eum 
Sphitus m forms, cdumbs, de quo dixit, Nescitis cujus SpiiitOs sitis. Spiritus Jean, 
flpiritua oolumbinuB ; fuerunt illi eervi Dei tanquam boves Dei triturantea gracum, et 
conculcantes paleam; Bed Jeaua agaus Dei aine ir^ et judiciis. Omnia ejus miracula 
drca corpus humanum, et doctrina ejus circa animam humiuiata. Indiget corpus homi- 
nia alimento, defeneioue ab exteruis, et cura. lUe multitudinem pisoinm in retibus con- 
gregavit, ut uberiorcm viotum hominibus prteberet : ille alimentum aqua in dignius 
alimeatnni vini adexhilirandum cor hominia conT.ertit; ille fioum quod ofGcio buo ad 
quod desfinatum fuit, ad clbum hominia videlicet, non fungeretur, arefieri jussit : ille 
pennriam pmium et pisciura ad alendum exercituni populi dilatavit : ille ventos, quod 
nayigantibus minarentur. eotcipoit. , , . Nullum miraculum judicii, omnia beneficen- 
ii)e, et circa corpus humanum. 

f It ia from this point of view that we should explain our Saviour's rebuke to the 
sons of Zehedee, when they wanted to call down fire trora heaven on a village of 
the Samaritans, " as Bliat did;" (Luke iz. 64 ;) to repeat, that ia, an OU Testament 
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It is also noticeable that the region in wHch the miracles of the Old 
Testament chiefly move, is that of external nature ; they are the cleav- 
ing of the sea, (Exod, siv. 21,) or of a river, (Josh. iii. 14,) yawninga 
of tie earth, (Num. xvi. 31,) fire falling down from heaven, (2 Kin. i. 
10, 12,) furnaces which have lost their power to consume, (Dan. iii.,) 
■wild beasts which have laid aside their inborn fierceness, (Dan. vi.,) and 
such as these : not of course these exclusively, but this nature is the 
haunt and main region of the miracle in the Old Testament, as in the 
New it is mauily the sphere of man's life ia which it is at home. And 
consistently with this, the earlier miracles, done as the greater number 
of tiem were, in the presence of the giant powers of heathendom, have 
oftentimes a colossal character : those powers of the world are strong, 
but the God of Israel will show himself to be stronger yet. Thus is it 
with the miracles of Egypt, the miracles of Babylon : they are miracles 
eminently of strength;* for under the influence of the great niiture. 
worships of those lauds, all religion had assumed a colossal grandeur. 
Compared with our Lord's works wrought in the days of his flesh, those 
were the whirlwind and the fire, and his as the still small -voice which 
followed. In that old time God was teaching his people, he was teach- 
ing also the nations with whom his people were brought wonderfully 
into contact, that he who had entered into covenant with one among 
all the nations, was not one God among many, the God of the hills or 
the God of the plains, (1 Kin. xx, 23,) but that the God of Israel was 
the Lord of the whole earth. 

But Israel at the time of the Incarnation had thoroughly learned that 
lesson, much else as it had left unlearned ; and the whole civilized world 
had practically outgrown polytheism, however it may have lingered still 
as the popular superstition. And thus the works of our Lord, though 

miracle. Cfarist'i answer, " Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of," is not, as 
it is often explained, " Ye are mistaking a spirit of bitter zeal for a spirit of love to 
me;" — but tlie rebahe is gentler, " Ye are mistaking and confounding the differeat 
standing points of tlie Old and New Covenant, taking your stand upon tie old, that 
of an avenging righteousness, when you should rejoice to lake it upon the new, that 
of a foraying love." 

* We find the false Christs who were bo plentiful ahont the time of our Lord's 
coming, professing and promising to do exactly the same works as those wrought of 
jore, — to repeat even on a larger scale these Old Testament miracles. Thus " Uiat 
Egyptian" whom the Roman tribune supposed that he saw in Paul, (Acta xxi. 38,) 
and of whom Josephus gives ns a, fuUer account, {Anil.,\. 20, o. 8, § 6,) leil a tumult- 
uous crowd to the Mount of Olives, promising to show them from lience how, as a 
second and a greater Joshua, he would canae the walla, not of Jericho, but of Jeru- 
salem, to fall to the ground at his bidding. {See Vitringa'a interesting Essay, De 
Signis & Mesaia edendis, in his Oiit Sac., v. 1, p. 482.) 
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they bear not on their front the imposing character which did those of 
old, yet contain higher and deeper truths. They are eminently miracles 
of the Inoamation— of the Son of God, who had taken our flesh, and 
taking, would heal it. They have predominantly a relation to man's 
body and his spirit. Miracles of nature take now altogether a subordi- 
nate place : they still survive, even as we could have ill afforded wholly 
to have lost them ; for this region of nature must still be claimed as part 
of Christ's dominion, though not its chiefest or its noblest province. 
Man, andnot nature, is nowthe main subject of these mighty powers ; and 
thus it comes to pass that, with less of outward pomp, less to startle and 
amaze, the new have a yet deeper inward significance than the old.* 



2. The Miracles or the Apocryphal Gospels. 

The apocryphal gospels, abject productions as, whether contemplated 
in a literary or moral point of view, they must be allowed to he, are yet 
instructive in this respect, that they show us what manner of gospels 
were the result, when men drew from their own fancy, and devised 
Christs of their own, instead of resting upon the basis of'historic feet, 
and delivering faithfully to the world true records of him who indeed 
had lived and died among them. Here, as ever, the glory of the true 
comes out into strongest light by comparison with the false. But in 
nothing, perhaps, are these apocryphal gospels more worthy of note, than 
in the difference between the main features of their miracles and those 
of the canonical Gospels. Thus in the canonical, the miracle is indeed 
essential, yet, at the same time, ever subordioated to the doctrine which 
it confirms, — a link in the great chain of God's manifestation of himself 
to men ; its ethical significance never falls into the background, but the 
act of grace and power has, in every case whore this can find room, 
nearer or remoter reference to the moral condition of the person or per 
sons in whose behalf it is wrought. The miracles ever lead ua off from 
themselves to their Author ; they appear as emanations from the glory 
of the Son of God; but it is in him we rest, and not in them,— ihey are 
but the halo round him ; having their worth from him, not contrariwise, 
he from them. They are held, too, together by his strong and centra! 
personality, which does not leave them a conglomerate of marvellous 
anecdotes accidently heaped together, but parts of a great organic 

* Julian the Apostate bad indeed lo little an eye for the glory of such works as 
these, that in one place he Bays, (Cr bill., Ada. /«/., L 6,) Jesus did notliing wonderful, 
"unless any should esteem that to bate healed some lame and blind, and exorcised 
aorae demoniacs in villages like Bethsaida and Bethany, were very wonderful worta." 
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whole, of which every part is in vital coherence with every other. But 
it is altogether otherwise in these apocryphal narratives. To say that 
the miracles occupy in them the foremost place would very inadequately 
express the facts of the case. They are every thing. Some of these 
so-called histories are nothing else but a string of these ; which yet (and 
this too is singularly characteristic) stand wholly disconnected from the 
ministry of Christ. Not one of them helongs to the period after his 
Baptism, hut they are all miracles of the Infancy, — in other words, of 
that time whereof the canonical Gospels relate no miracle, and not 
merely do not i-elate any, but are remarkably at pains to tell us that 
during it HO miracle was wrought, that in Cana of Galilee being his 
first. (John ii. 11.) 

It follows of necessity that they are never seals of a word and doc- 
trine which has gone before ; they are never " signs," but at the best 
wonders and portents. Any high purpose and aim is clearly altogether 
absent from them. It is never felt that the writer is writing out of any 
higher motive than to excite and feed a childish love of the marvellous 
— aever that he could say, " These are written that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, and that believing ye might have 
life through his name," (John xx. 31.) Indeed, so far from having a 
religious, they are often wanting in a moral element. The Lord Jesus 
appears in them as a wayward, capricious, passionate child, to be 
feared indeed, seeing that he is furnished with such formidable powers 
of avenging every wrong or accidental injury which he meets; and so 
bearing himself, that the request which the parents of some other chil- 
dren are represented as malting, that he may he kept within the house, 
for he brings harm and mischief wherever he comes, is perfectly justified 
by the facts. 

It may be well to cite a few examples in proof, however harshly 
some of them may jar on the Christian ear. Thus some children refuse 
to play with him, hiding themselves from him ; he pursues and turns 
them into kids.* Another child by accident runs against him and 
throws him down ; whereupon he, being exasperated,! exclaims, " As 
thou hast made me to fall, so shalt thou fall and not rise ;" at the same 
hour the child fell down and expired.^ He has a dispute with the master 
who is teaching him letters, concerning the order in which he shall go 
through the Hebrew alphabet, and his master strikes him ; whereupon 

• Emng, Infant, c 40, in Thiio's Cod. Apocr., p. 116 ; to -whose admirable odi- 
tioQ of the apoeryplial goapals the references in this section are made throughout, 

i Eaaag. Infant., e, 41, p. 133 ; cf, Enang. Thom<E, c. 4, p. 2S4. 
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Jesus curses him, and straightway his arm is withered, and he fells on 
his iiice and dies.* This goes on, till at length Joseph says to Mary, 
" Henceforward let us keep him within doors, for whosoever sets himself 
against him, perishes," His passionate readiness to avenge himself 
h "t If t th y r t g At fi y a Id 1 h de a 
" n th 1 y A tl hdd 
th th S 1 b th 
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them out of the vat each dyed according to the color which was enjoined. J 
He and some other children make birds and animals of clay ; while each 
is boasting the superiority of his work, Jesus says, " I will cause those 
which I have made to go ;" — which thoy do, the animals leaping and 
the birds flying, and at his bidding returning, and eating and drinking 
from his hand.§ While yet an infant at his mother's breast, he bids a 
palm-tree to stoop that she may pluck the fmits ; it obeys, and only 
returns to its position at his command.|| Another time his mother sends 
him to the well for water ; the pitcher breaks, and he brings the water 
in his cloak.TT And as the miracles which he does, so those that are 
done in regard of him, are idle or monstrous ; the ox and ass worship- 
ping him, a new-horn infant in the crib, may serve for an example.** 

In all these, as will be observed, the idea of redemptive acts alto- 
gether falls out of sight ; they are none of them the outward clothing 
of the inward facts of inan's redemption. Of course it is not meant to 
be said that miracles of healing and of grace are altogether wanting in 

* Evang. Infant, c 49, p. 135. In the Emng. Thorn., c 14, p, 301, he only Ms 
into a awooQ, and sometlimg afterwards pleasing Jeeus, (a 16.) he raises him up 

f Evang. Tliom., c. 3, J^ 282. This appears with variations in the Siiang. Infant, 
c46, p. 132. 

X.E«ang. Infant, c 37, p. 111. g Ibid., c. 86. I !bid„ p. 395. 

If' Evang. Infant, p. 121. •• Hid., p. 383. 
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these books ;* that would evidently h h m p bl h any 

idea of a Redeemer ; but only tha h } d p y 1 

and consistent image of a Savio f 11 f ace dp b 

image rather continually defaced by 1 p "i P ^'^^ 

anger. The most striking, perhap f 1 m 1 11 g d 

of the child Jesus, is that of the falling d wn f h 1 1 f Egjp 
his presence in the land ; for it has I f d p <m fi 

canoe, as a symbol and prophecy fh rth fhdl hp 

of the world by him who was now g 5 h Id + Tl 1 ns 

and the leopards gathering harmle ly d h h p d 1 gh 

the desert on the way to Egypt, is ag 1 1 P f 

the Gospel, and has its analogy inlwd f&Mkh h 
with the wild beasts ;" (i. 13 ;) w d h h ly o- 

duced merely to enhance the savageness of the wilderness where he 
spent those forty days of temptation, but are meant as a hint to us that 
in him, the new head of the race, the second Adam, the Paradisaical 
state was once more given back. (Gen. i. 28.) But with a very few 
such partial exceptions as these, the apocrypha! gospels are a barren 
and dreary waste of wonders without object or aim ; and only instruc- 
tive as making us strongly to feel, more strongly than but for these ex- 
amples we might have felt, how needful it is that there should be other 
factors besides power for producing a true miracle ; that wisdom and 
love must be there also ; that where men conceive of power as its 
chiefest element, they give us only a hateful mockery of the divine. 
Had a Christ such as these gospels paint actually lived upon the earth, 
he had been no more than a potent and wayward magician, from whom 
all men would have shrunk with a natural instinct of distrust and fear. 



3. The Later, or Ecclesiastical, Mjkacles. 

It would plainly lead much too far from the subject in hand to enter 
into any detailed examination of the authority upon which the later, or, 
as they may be conveniently termed, the ecclesiastical mirades, come 
to us. Yet a few words must of necessity find place conoei'ning the 
permanent miraculous gifts which have been claimed for the Church as 
her rightful heritage, equally by some who have gloried in their pre- 

* For instance, Simon the Canaanite {Ibid., p. Wl) is healed, while jet a child, 
of the bite of n eerpeut. Yet even in miraclea such aa thia, there is always somelhing 
that will, not let U3 forget that we are moTing in another world from that inwMchthe 
sacred evangelists place us. 

t Matiff. Infant, c 10—12, pp. 7B— 71 ; cf, 1 Sam, y. S, 4. 
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sijmed presence, as by others who have lamented their absence — by 
those alike who have seen in the presence of such, evidences of her 
sanctity, or in their absence, of her degeneracy and fall, h is not my 
belief that she has this gift of working miracles, nor yet that she was 
intended to have, and only through her own unfaithfulness has lost, it; 
nor that her Lord has abridged her of aught that would have made her 
strong and glorious in not endowing her with powers such as these. 
With reasons enough for humbling herself, yet I do not believe that 
among those reasons is to be accounted her inability to perform these 
works that should transcend nature. So many in our own day have 
arrived at a directly opposite conclusion, that it will be needful shortly 
to justify the opinion here expressed. 

And first, as a strong presumption against the intended continuance 
of these powers in the Church, may be taken the analogies derived 
from the earlier history of God's dealings with his people. We do not 
find the miracles sown broadcast over the whole Old Testament history, 
but they all cluster round a very few eminent persons, and have re- 
ference to certain great epochs and crises of the kingdom of God, 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, — David, the great theocratic king, — 
Daniel, the " man greatly beloved," are alike entirely without them ; 
that is, they do no miracles ; such may be accomplished in behalf of them, 
but they themselves accomplish none. In fact there are but two great 
outbursts of these ; the first, at the establishmg of the kingdom under 
Moses and Joshua, on which occasion it is at once evident that they 
could not have been wanting; the second in the time of Elijah and 
Eiisha ; and then also there was utmost need, when it was a question 
whether the court religion which the apostate kings of Israel had set 
up, should not quite overbear the true worship of Jehovah, when the 
Levitical priesthood was abolished, and the faithful were but a scattered 
few among the ten tribes. Then, in that decisive epoch of the king- 
dom's history, the two great prophets, they too in a subordinate sense 
the beginners of a new period, arose, equipped with powers which 
should witness that he whose servants they were, was the God of Israel, 
however Israel might refuse to acknowledge him. There is here in all 
1;his an entire absence of prodigality in the use of miracles ; they are 
ultimate resources, reserved for the great needs of God's kingdom, not 
its daily incidents ; they are not cheap off-hand cspedients, which may 
always be appealed to, but come only into play when nothing else would 
have supplied their room. How unlike this moderation to the wasteful 
expenditure of miracles in the church-history of the middle ages! 
There no perplexity can occur so trifling that a miracle will not be 
brought in to solve it: there is almost no saint, certainly no distin- 
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guished one, witiout his nimbus of miracles around his head; they are 
adorned with these in rivalry with one another, in rivalry with Christ 
himself; no acknowledgment like this, "John did no miracle," (John 
X. 41,) in any of the records of their lives finding place. 

We must add to this the declarations of Scripture, which I have 
already entered on at large, concerning the object of miracles, that they 
are for the confirming the word by signs following, for authenticating a 
message as being from heaven — that signs are for the unbelieving. (1 
Cor, 3iiv. 22.) What do they then in a Christendom? It may indeed 
be answered, that in it are unbelievers still ; yet not in the sense in 
which St. Paul uses the word, for he would designate not the positively 
unbelieving, not those that in heart and will are estranged from the 
truth, but the negatively, and that, because the truth has never yet 
sufficiently accredited itself to fhem. Signs are riot for the positively 
unbelieving, since as we have seen, they will exercise no power over 
those who harden themselves against the truth; such will resist them 
as surely tl j ill ' t j th "t f G d' p e. 

the world b t f th b 1 h h b f It f th 

own — for tl m t wh m th t -utl w f tl fi t t m 

And if not f th m — th y t f t h th n 

land,— w y uih tlj t f th by th t t tl t th Ch di 

ofChrist, wtl tm dltp t fllkd 

every thi w tl 1 h t b It t and m po t f 

which sup ty j m m t ec gn t If w th t 

wifiiess a d p 1 f tl truth h h t d 1 That t th tl f 

has no longer need to vindicate itselt by an appeal to soracthmg else ; 
but the position which it has won in the very forefront of the world is 
itself its vindication now — is sufficient to give it a first claim on every 
man's attention. 

And then further, all that we might ourselves beforehand presume 
from the analogy of external things leads us to the same conclusions. 
We find all beginning to be wonderful — to be under laws different 
from, and higher than, those which regulate ulterior progress. Thus 
the powers evermore at work for the upholding the natural world are 
manifestly insufficient for its first creation; there were other which 
must have presided at its birth, hut which now, having done their work, 
have fallen back, and left it to its ordinary development. The multi- 
tudinous races of animals which people this world, and of plants which 
clothe it, needed infinitely more for their first production than suffices 
for their present upholding. It is only according to the analogies of 
that which thus every where surrounds us, to presume that it was even 
so with the beginnings of the spiritual creation — the Christian Church. 
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heavy laws of the old, heni,L.forth submits itself m outwaid things, and 
for the present time, to those laws. All its true glory, which is its in- 
ward glory, it ret^s; but these powers, which are not the gift — for 
Christ himself is the gift — but the signs of the gift, it foregoes. They 
were as the proclamation that the king was mounting his throne ; yet 
the king is not proclaimed every day, but only at his accession ; ■when 
he sits acknowledged on his throne, the proclamation ceases. They 
were as the bright clouds which gather round, and announce the sun at 
his first appearing: his mid-day splendor, though as full, and indeed 
fuller, of light and heat, knows not those bright heralds of his rising. 
That it has had these wonders — that its first birth was, like that of its 
wondrous Pounder, wonderful — of this the Church preserves a record 
and attestation in its Scriptures of truth. The mii'acles recorded there 
live for the Church ; they are as much present witnesses for Christ to 
us now as to them who actually saw them with their eyes. For they 
were done once, that they might be believed always — that we, having 
in the Gospels the liviug representation of our Lord's life portrayed for 
us, might as surely believe that he was the ruler of nature, the healer 
of the body, the Lord of life and of death, as though we had actuaJly 
ourselves seen him allay a storm, or heal a leper, or raise one dead. 

Moreover, a very large proportion of the later miracles presented to 
our belief bear inward marks of spiiriousness. The miracles of Scrip- 
ture, — and among these, not so much the miracles of the Old Covenant 
as the miracles of Christ and his apostles, being the miracles of that 
highest and latest dispensation under which we live — we have a right to 
consider as normal, in their chief features at least, for all future mlra 
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cles, if such were to continue in the Church. The details, the local 
coloring, may be different, and there were no need to be perplexed at 
such a difference appearing ; yet the later must not he, in their inner 
. spirit, totally unlike the earlier, or they carry the sentence of condem- 
nation on their front. They nnist not, for instance, lead us back under 
the bondage of the senses, while those other were ever framed to release 
from that bondage. They must EOt be aimless and objectless, fantastic 
freaks of power, while those had every one of them a meaning, and' dis- 
tinct ethical aim — were bridges by which Christ found access from 
men's bodies to their souls, — manifestations of his glory, that men might 
be drawn to the glory itself. They must not be ludicrous and gro- 
tesijue, saintly jests, while those were evermore reverend and solemn 
and awful. And lastly, they must not be seals and witnesses to aught 
which the conscience, enlightened by the Word a&d Spirit of God, — 
whereunto is the ultimate appeal, and which stands above the miracle, 
and not beneath it, — protests against as untrue, (the innumerable Romish 
miracles which attest transubstantiation,) or as error largely mingling 
with the truth, (the miracles which go to uphold the whole Romish sys- 
tem,) those other having set their seal only to the absolutely true. Mira- 
cles such as any of these, we are bound, by all which we hold most 
sacred, by all which the Word of God has taught us, to reject and to re- 
fuse. It is for the reader, tolerably acc[uainted with the church-history 
of the middle ages, to judge how many of its miracles will, if these tests 
be acknowledged and applied, at once fall away, and come no more 
even into consideration.* 



* The results are angularly ourioua, which sometimes are oome to through the fol- 
lowing up to their first sources the biographiea of emineat Komiah eainta Tholuck 
has done so in regard of Ignatius Loyolu and Francis Xavier ; and to him ( Verm. 
Sckri/t., pp. 60 — B7) I am mainly indebted for the malecials of the following note. — 
There are fen', perhaps, who have been surrounded with such a halo of wonders as 
the two great pillars of the order of the Jesuits, Loyola, and XaTier. Upwards of two 
hundred miracles of Loyola were laid before the Pope, whea his canonization was in 
question, — miracles beside which, those of our Lord shriulc into InsiguificaDce. If 
Christ by his word and look rebuked and expelled demons, Ignatius did the same by a 
tetter. If Christ walked once upon the sea, Ignatius many times in the air. If Christ, 
by hia shining countenanca and glistening garments, once amazed his disciples, Igna- 
tius did it fi'equently ; and, entering into dark chambers, could, by his presence, light 
(hem up as with candles. If the sacred history tella of Ikree persons whom Christ 
raised from the dead, the number which Xavier raised exceeds all count. In like 
manner, the miracles of his great namesake of Asaisi rivalled, when they did not leave 
behind, those of Christ, Tha author of the Liber Conformitalum, writing of him leas 
than a century after his death, brings out these conformities of the Master and the 
servant: Uic sicut Jesns aquamiaviiiumconvertit, panes multiplicavit, et de navicuI4 
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Very interesting is it to observe how the men who in some sort fell 
in with the prevailing tendencies of their age, (for, indeed, who escapes 
them ?) yet did ever, in tJieir higher moo^, witi a truest Christian in- 

in medio fluctuum maris miraculoBft immotf^per ee i terra abductft, doeuit turbRS an- 
dientea in littore. Huio ocoma oceatura quasi ad nutum videbatur parere, ao si in ipso 
eseet status iunocentiB restitntue. Et ut Eetera taceam : ciecos Qluminavit ; eurdos, 
claudoa, paralytiooa, omnium infirmitafum geueribua laborantea 0uraTit,leproso3 mun- 
davit ; daamones effiigavil: ; oaptivoa eripuit ; naufragis euocurrit, et qu^m plnres mor- 
tuoa suBcLtavit. (Giesblee, Lehrbueh der Kirchengemhichie, v. 2, part 2, p. 355. 

But to return to Ignatius, and the historic evidence of /ijj mirnclea. Ribadeneu-a, 
from early youth his scholar and companion, published, fifteen years after Ilia death, 
that is in 1612, a life of his departed master and friend ; -which book appeared agaic 
in 1531, augmented with many additional circumstances communicated by pereooa 
whu had lived in familiar intercourse with Igaatiue while living, and who had moat 
iutimateopportunitieaof heingaequiuuted. with all the facts of his life (graviasirai viri 
et Ignalio valiie familiares). Now it is sufficiently remarkable that neither in the first, 
nor yet in the second ao greatly enlarged and corrected edition, does the Blightest'trace 
of arairaolo appear. On the contrary, the biographer enters into a lengthened discus- 
sion of the reasona why it did not please God that any signal miracle should be wrought 
by this eminent servant of his: — Sed dicat aliqui8,ai hiec vera sunt, ut profecfi sunt, 
quidcausfB est, quam ob rem illius aanetitas minus est testata miraciilis, et, ut multo- 
rum Sanctorum vita, signis declarata, virtutumque operationibus insignita ) Cui ego ; 
Quia cognovit senauni Domini, aut quia conciUarius ejus tuit ! Ille enim eat qui facit 
mirabilia magna solus, proptcrea illius tantummodo infinita virtute fieri possunt, quB- 
onmque aut natura vim aut modum exccdunt. Et at solus ille hiec potest efficere, 
ita ille solua novit, quo loco, quo tempore miracula et quorum precibns fecienda sint. 
Sed tamen neque omnes sancti viri miraculia escelluorunt ; neque qui illorum aut m^ 
nitudine pr^stitemnt, aut copiS, iddroo reliquoa saactitate superarunt. Non enim 
sanctitas cujuaque signis, sed caritate astimanda est Two years before the appear- 
ance of the second edition of this work, that is, inlS86. Maffei, styled the Jesuit Livy, 
published at Rome his work, De Viti el moribm S. Ignaiii Loyola Libri trea ; and 
neither in this is aught related of the great founder of the Order, which deserves the 
name of a miracle, however there may be here some nearer approach to such than in 
the earlier biography— remarkable intimadona, as of the death or recovery of friends, 
glimpsea of their beatified atate, ecstatic visiona in which Christ appeared to him ; 
and even of these, the liat is introduced in a half apologetic tone, which shows that 
he has by no means thoroughly convinced himself of iJie historic accuracy of those 
things which he is about to relate : Non paucade eodom admirabiliajirieificoBiur, quo- 
rum aliqua nobis hoc loco eiponere visum eat. 

But with miracles infinitely more aalounding and more numerous the Romish 
church has aurrounded his great scholar, Frwicis Xavier. Miracles were as his daily 
food ; to raise the dead was as common as to heal the sick. Even the very boys who 
served him as eatechists received and eserdsed a similar power of working wonders. 
Now there are. I believe, no historic documents whatever, laying claim to an ordinary 
measure of credibility, which profess to vouch for these. And in addition to this, we 
have asericsofletters written by this great apostle to the heathen, out of the midst of 
bis work in tie for East, (S. FraneiKi Xaverii Epiitularum Libri trea. Pragie, 
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sight, witness against thBse very tendencies by which they, with the 
rest of their contemporaries, were more or less borne away. Thus was 
it witli regard to the over-valuing of miracles, the counting tliem the 
only evidences of an exalted sanctity. Against this wliat a continual 
testimony in all ages of the Church was borne ; not, indeed, sufficient 
to arrest the progress of an error, into which the sense-bound genera- 
tions of men only too naturally fall, yet stowing that tlie Church herself 
was ever conscious that the holy life was in the sight of God of higher 
price than the wonderful works — tliat love is the greatest miracle of all 
— that to overcome the world, this is the greatest manifestation of the 
power of Christ in his servants,* 

One passage from Chrjsostom, in place of the many that might be 
quoted, and even that greatly abridged, must sufEice-f lie is rebuking 
the faithful, that now, when their numbers were so large, they did so 
little to leaven the ■world, and this, when the apostles, who were but 
twelve, effected so much ; and he puts aside the excuse, " But they had 
miracles at command," not with the answer, " So have we ;" but in 
this language : " How long shall we use their miracles as a pretext for 
our sloth 1 And what was it tJien, you say, which made the apostles so 
great? I answer, This, that they contemned money; that they tram- 
pled on vain-glory ; that they renounced the world. If they had not 
done thus, but had been slaves of their passions, though they had raised 
a thousand dead, they would not merely have profited nothing, but 
would have been counted as impostors. What miracle did John, who 
reformed so many cities, of whom yet it is expressly said, that he did ao 
sign'? And thou, if thou hadst thy choice, to raise the dead in the 
name of Christ, or thyself to die for his name, which wouldst thou 
choose? Would it not be plainly the latter^ And yet that were a 
miracle, and this is but a work. And if one gave thee the choice of 
turning all grass into gold, or being able to despise all gold as grass, 
wouldst thou not choose the last 1 And rightly ; for by this last thou 
wouldst most effiictually draw men to the truth. This is not my doc- 
trine, but the blessed Paul's : for when he had said, ' Covet earnestly 

1760,) lettera which prove him indeed to have been one of the diacreetest, as he -waa 
one of the most fervent, preachers of Christ thai ever hved ; and which are full of 
admirable hinta for the missionary ; but of miracles wrought by himsel£ of miracles 
which tbe missionary may expect in aid of hia work, there occurs not a aingle word. 

*■ See for inatacce, Augustine's admirable treatment of tlie subject, Enarr. in Fs. 
i TTtr ,, beginning with the words : " Eigo sunt homines, quos deleetat miraeulum lacere, 
et ab eis qui profecerunt in EcclesiS miraculum exigunt, et ipsi qui quasi profecisae 
aibi vidontur, talia volunt feoere, et putant se ad Deum non periinere, si non fecerint 

I Horn. 46, in MaltL 
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the best gifts,' and then added, 'yet show I unto you a more excellent 
W3.y ;' ho did not adduce miracles, but love, as the root of all good 
things."* 

Few points present greater difficulties than the attempt to fix accu- 
rately the moment when these miraculous powers departed from the 
Church, and it entered into its permanent state, with only its miracles «f 
grace and the record of its miracles of power; instead of having a*- 
tually going forward in the midst of it those miricle's of power as weli 
with which it fi st asserted t elf the world Th s is d fficult 1 ecaiise 
it is difficult to ij at vhat jrec se mon ent the CI u ch a no lo ger 
in the act of 6 w ? but contempK ed he n nl of God as now 
actually beinff when to the w lom of God t appea ed that ho 1 ad 
adeqnatelyco ti med the word w tl gnsfollovng i d 1 a th ep ps 
and strengthenmgs ot the mtant plant might saiclj be removed from the 
hardier tree.f 

* Heander {Eirck. Gesch.,i. i, pp. 225-257) quotes many like uttBtances coming 
from the chief teachers of the Churcb, even iu the midst of the darkness of the ninth 
century. Thus Odo of Clugny relates ofapiouslaymaQ.whomBome grudgedahouldljB 
set BO high, seeing tliat he wrought no miracles, how that once detecting a thief in the act 
of robbing him, he not merely dismissed him, but gave him all that which he would 
wrongfully have taken away, and adds, Cert^ milii videtur, quod id magls admiralione 
dipium At, qu^m si furem rigere in issi duritiem fecisset. And Neander (v. 5, pp. 
47T,flOS) gives ample testimoniea to the same elCect from writers of lives of saints, and 
tram others, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries. One of these confesses 
indeed tbat it is a long line of miracles which is chieSy looked for from them (quod max- 
imfl nunocKigitur ab iis qui sanctorum vitas descriiwre volunt). There is s beantifol 
passage on the superior worfb of charity in St. Bernard, 8erm. 46, c. 8, t« Cant. 

\ This image is Cbrysostoro'a, who draws it out at length {Horn. 42, m Inicript. 
Aet. Apostt) : " As therefore an husbandman, having lately committed a young tree 
to (he bosom of the earlJi, counts it worthy, being yet tender, of much attention, on 
every side fencing it round, protecting it with stones and thorns, so that neither it 
may be torn up by the winds, nor harmed by the cattle, nor injured by any other m- 
jury ; but when he sees that it is fast rooted and has sprung up on high, he takes 
away the defences, since tbe tree can now defend itself from any such wrong ; thus 
has it been in the matter of our faith. Wben it was newly planted, while it was jet 
tender, great attention was bestowed on it on every side. But after it was fixed and 
rooted and sprung up on high, after it had filled all the world, Christ both took away 
tbe defences, and for the time to come removed the other strengthenings. Wherefore 
at the beginning he gave gifts even unto the unworthy, for the early time had need 
of these helps to faitb. But now he gives them not even to the worthy, for the 
strengtli of. faith no longer needs this assistance." Gregory the Great (Horn. 39, in 
Evang.) has very nearly tbe same image ; Hiec [signa] necessaria in exordio Ecclesire 
fuerunt. Ut enim fides cresceret, miraculis fUerat nutiienda : quiaet noscilmarbusta 
plantamus, tamdiu els aquam infundimus, quousque ea in torrS jam convaluisae 1 1de- 
amus ; et si semel radicem fiserint, in rigando e( 
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That their retrocession was gradual, that this mighty tide of powei 
should have ebbed only by degrees,* this was what was to be looked 
for in that spiritual world which, like God's natural world, is free from 
all harsh and abrupt transitions, in which each line melts imperceptibly 
into the next. We can conceive the order of retrocession to have been 
in this way ; that divine power which dwelt in all its fulness and inten- 
sity in Christ, was first divided among his apostles, who, therefore, indi- 
vidually brought forth fewer and smaller works than he. It was again 
from them further subdivided among the ever-multiplying numbers of 
the Church, who, consequently, possessed not these gifts in the same 
intensity and plenitude as did the twelve. Yet it must always be 
remembered that these receding gifts were ever helping to form that 
which should be their own substitute ; that if they were waning, that 
which was to supply their room was ever waxing,— that they only 
waned as that other waxed ; the flower dropped off only as the fruit was 
being formed. If those wonders of a first creation have left us, yet 
this was not so, till they coidd bequeath in their stead the standing 
wonder of a Church,f itself a wonder, and embracing manifold wonders 
in its bosom. J For are not the laws of the spiritual world, as they are 
ever working in the midst of us, a continual wonder? What is the new 
birth in Baptism, and the communion of Christ's body and blood in the 
Holy Eucharist, and the life of God in the soul, and a kingdom of 
heaven in the world, what are these but every one of them woiidors?| 

• Thus Origen (Con. Cell., 1, 2, c. 46) calla the Burviving gifts in the Church 
veiligea (,'X''l) of former powers ; and again L 2, c. B, he speaks of thein as Ix^i xal 
Tivu ye fteiZora. 

\ Augustine (De. Civ. X>ei, 1. 22. c 8): Qqiaqnis adhuo prodigia, uti oredat, in- 
quirit, magnum eat ipse prodi^um, qui mundo credente, non credat. 

% Coleridge, in his ZUerarg Hemaiai, v. 4. p. 260, on this matter expresses him- 
self thus : — " The result of my own meditations ia, that the evidence of the Gospel, 
taken as a total, is aa great for tlie Cbristiana of tlie nineteenth century as for those 
of the apoatolic ngc. I should not be startled if I were told it were greater. But it 
does not follow that thia equally holds good of each component pari An evidence 
of the moat cogent clearness, unknown to the primitive Christians, may compenaate 
for the evanescence of some evidence which they enjoyed. Evidences comparatively 
dim have waied into noonday splendor, and the comparative wane of others once 
effulgent, is more than indemnified by the lynopsii tov ttuitoc, which we enjoy, and 
by the standing miracle of a Christendom commensurate and almost synonymous 
with the civilised world." 

I The wonder of the eiiatence and subsistence ot a Church in the world is itself 
BO great, thatAugusiinesaysstrikingly and with a deep truth, that to believe or not to 
believe the miracles is only choosing an alternative of wonders. If you do not believe 
the miracle?, you must at least believe this miracle, that the world was converted with- 
out miracles. (Si niiraculis non creditis, aaltem huio miraculo ccedeAdum est, raundnm 
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wonders in this like the wonders of oi dinar j nature as d stinguished 
from those whieh accompany a new in a)innig cf power that they are 
under a law which we can anticipate ; that they conform to an absolute 
order, the course of which we can understand —hut not therefore the 
less divine * How meanly do we esteem of a Church of it? marvellous 
gifts of the powers of the com g oldwhihaewokngwthntof 
its Wo 1 of ts Sac-anents when t seens to ua a snail th g hat 
in it nen axe lewbon rased f n the death of sn to tie 1 fe of 
riglteousies th eje of the unde sta d g enl gl te ed ind their 
ears ope ed u less we ca, al o tell of n o e v ble and e nous won 
ders. It IS as thongh the heavens should not declare to us the glory 
of (Sod, nor the firmament show us his handiwork, except at some single 
moment such as that when the sun was standing still upon Giheon, 
and the moon in Ajalon. 

sine miraculi? fuisse conversum.) Cf. m Cie. Dei, !. 22. c. 8, g 1. And on (he rela- 
tion of the helps to faith, the witnesses of God's presence io the midst of as wliieh we 
have, and which the earlj Church had, he says {Serm. 2*4, 0. 8) ; ApostoU Chriatnm 
prffisentem viiiebant; sed toto orbe terranim diffusam Eoclasiam non videbant: vide- 
bant caput et de oorpore credebant Habemns vices nostras ; habemus gratiam dispeo- 
sationis et distribntionis nostrre i ad credeiiduni certissiniis doeumentia, t«mpora nobis 
io unit fide ennt distributa, Ilii videbant caput, et credebant de corpore : nos videiaua 
corpus, et credamus de Capita. 

* Gregory the Great {H<an,29,in Mang.): Sanetaquippe Ecclesiaquofidie epiri- 
taliter facit qnod tunc per Apoatoloa corporaUter faciebat. Nam sacerdolea ejus cum 
per eiordsmi gratiam mannm credentibus imponunt, et habitare maiignos spiritus in 
eorum menle contradicunt, qnid aliud faciunt, niai dffimonia ejiciunt ! Et fideles quique 
qui jam vit^ veteris eecularia vorba derelinquunt, sancta autem mystcria insonant, Oon- 
ditotia sni landea el potentiajn, quantilni prtevalent, narrant, quid aliud faciuntiniainovis 
Unguis Loquuntur ! Qui dura bonis suis exhortationibus raalitiam de alienis cordibus, 
ftnferunt, serpentea tollunt. Et dura pestiferas Buaaiouea audiunt, sed famen ad opera- 
tiooem pravam minimi pertrahuntur, mortiferum qnidem est quod bibunt, aed non eis 
nocebit. Qui qnotiea proximoa anos in opere bono infirmari conapicinnt, dum eis tota 
virtule concurrunt, et eiemplo eus operatiocis illorura vitam roborant qui in propria ac- 
tione tjtnbant, quid aliud faciunt, nisi super sgros manus imponunt, ut bene habeaot I 
QuiB nimirura rairacula tant& majora sunt, quaoti spiritalia, tantft majora aunf, quantd 
per hieo nun corpora sed animre suscitantur. . , , Corporalia ilia miraoula ostendunt 
aliquando sanctitatera, non autem faciunt : hsec ver5 spiritalia, quie aguiitur in mente, 
virtutem vitie non oatendunt, sed faciunt. Ilia habere et mali posaunt; istis autem 
pei'frui nisi bont non possunt. . , . Nolite ergo, fratreacarissinii, amare aigna quie pos- 
aunt cum reprobia habericomraunia, sedh^ec quiie modft diximna, caritatisafque pietatia 
miraculaamate; quselanti securiora 8unf,quanta et occulta; et de quibus apud Dorai- 
Qum eo major fit retributio, quo apud homines minor est gloria. See too on theaa 
greater wonders of the Church Auqustine, Semi. 88, c 3; and Origen (Oo». Cds.,\. 2, 
a 48) finds in them, in these wonders of grace which are ever going forward, the fulfil- 
ment of the promise that those who believed should do greater things than Christ Mm- 
ael£ (John xiv. 12.J Cf. Bkknabb, In Ascen. I}oja.,Serm. 1. 
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WhOe then it does not greatly concern us to know when this power 
was withdrawn, what does vitally concern us is, that we suffer not 
these carnal desires after mirades, as if they were necessarily saints 
who had them, and they but ordinary Christians who were without them, 
as though the Church were incomplete and spiritaally impoverished 
which could not show them, to rise up in our hearts, aa they are ever 
ready to rise up in the natural heart of man, to which power is so much 
dearer than holiness. There is no surer proof thaJi the utterance of 
feelings such as these, that the true glory of the Church is hidden 
from our eyes — no sadder sign that some of its outward trappings and 
ornaments have caught our fancy; and not the fact that it is al! glorious 
within, taken possession of our hearts and minds. It is, indeed, ill with 
us, for it argues little which we ourselves have known of the miracles of 
grace, when they seem to «a poor and pale, and only the miracles of 
nower have any attraetioc V o»w eyes. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE ASSAULTS ON THE MIRACLES. 



1. The Jewish. 

A RIGID monotheistic religion like the Jewish, left but one waj- of escape 
from the authority of miradeg, which once were acknowledged to he in- 
deed such, and not mere collusions and sleights of hand. There re- 
mained nothing to say but that which we find in the New Testament the 
adversaries of the Lord continually did say, namely, that these works 
were works of hell : " This fellow doth not cast out devils but by Beel- 
zebub, the prince of the devils."* (Matt. xii. 34; cf. Mark iii. 32—27; 
Luke xi. 15 — 22.) We have our Lord's own answer to the deep malig- 
nity of this assertion; his appeal, namely, to the whole tenor of Ms doc- 
trine and his miracles — whether they were not altogether for the over- 
turning of the kingdom of evil — whether such a lending of power to him 
on tie part of Satan would not be wholly inconceivable, since it were 
merely and altogether suicidal. For though it would be quite intelligible 
that Satan should bait his hook with some good, should array himself as 
an angel of light, and do for a while deeds that might appear as deeds of 
light, that so he might the better carry through some mighty delusion — 

" Win men with honeat trifles, to betray them 
Iq deepest conaequence," 

just as Darius was willing that a small portion of his army should per- 
ish, that so the mighty deceit which Zopyrus was practising against 
Babylon might succeedf — yet a lasting, unvarying, unrelaxing assault 



» They regarded him planum in eignia (TeaiuLLiAK, Adv. Marc, 1. 8, c. 6 ; ef. 
Apolog.. c. 31). Thia charge is dressed out with infinite blasphemoua additiona io 
the later Jewish booka. (See Eisenmemqeb's Mntdeckt. Jwknih, v. 1, p. 148, aeq.) 

J; Hebodotub L 8, c. IBB. 
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on his kingdom is unintelligible as being furthered by himself: his king, 
dom thus in arms against itself, eould not stand, but hath an end. He 
who came, as all his words and his deeds testified, to desti'oy the works 
of the Devil, could not have come armed with his power, and helped on- 
ward by his aid. It is not a pact with the Evil one which this tells of, 
but of one mightier than that Evil one having entered with power into 
his stronghold, and who, having bound him, is now spoiling his goods. 
Our Lord does in laet repel the accusation, and derive authority to his 
miirades, not on account of the power which they display, however that 
may be the first thing that brings them into consideration, but on account 
of the ethical ends which they serve. He appeals to every man's con- 
science whether the doctrine to which they bare witness, and which 
bears witness to them, be not from above and not from beneath : and if 
so, then the power with which he accomplished them could not have been 
lent him from beneath, since the kingdom of lies would never so contradict 
itself as seriously to help forward the establishment of the kingdom of 
truth,* 

There is indeed at first sight a difficulty in the argument which our 
Saviour draws from the oneness of the kingdom of Satan — namely, that 
it seems the very idea of this kingdom, that it should be this anarchy — 
blind rage and hate not merely against God, but each part of it warring 
agmnst every other part. And this is most deeply true, that hell is as 
much in arms against itself as against heaven ; neither does our Lord 
deny that m respect of itself that kingdom is infinite contradiction and 
division : only he asserts that in relation to the kingdom of goodness it ia 
at one : there is one life in it and one soul in relation to that. Just aa a 
nation or kingdom may embrace within itself infinite parties, divisions, 
discords, jealousies, and heart-burnings ; yet if it is to subsist as a nation 
at all, it must not, as regards other nations, have lost its sense of unity ; 
when it does so, of necessity it falls to pieces and perishes. To the 
Pharisees he says: "This kingdom of evil subsists; by your own con- 
fession it does so it cannot therefore have denied the. one condition of 
its existence, which is, that it should not lend its powers to the over- 
throwing of itself— that it should not side with its own foes ; I am its 
foe, it cannot therefore be siding with me." 

This acci^ation against the miracles of Christ, that they were done 
by the power of in evil magic, the heathen also sometimes used : hut evi- 
dently having borrowed it from the Jewish adversaries of the Christian 
faith.f Yet in their mouths, who had no such earnest idea of the king- 

* Enaebius (Dent. Evartg., I, 8, c. 6} makes macli of this argument. 

t See a ourions passage, Origen, Can. Cds., L 1, c 68 ; of. also 1. I, c. 6 ; I, 3, a. 
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dom of God upon one eide, and the kiDgdom of evil on the other, iind 
the fixed limits which divide the two, who had peopled the intermediate 
space with middle powers — some good, some evil, some mingled of 
both — the accusation was not at all so deeply malignant as in the moulii 
of a Jew, It was little more than a stone which they found convenient- 
ly at hand to fling, and with them is continually passing over into the 
charge that those works were wrought by trick — that they were conjur- 
er's arte ; the line between the two charges is contimially disappearing. 
The heathen, however, had a method more truly their own of evading 
the Christian miracles, which is now to ci 



2. The Hbatbbh. (CffiLeus, Hieeocles, Porphtbt.) 

A religion like the Jevrish, which, besides God, and the angels who 
were in direct and immediate subordination to him, left no spirits con- 
ceivable but those in rebellion against him, the absolutely and entirely 
evil; this, as has been observed, allowed no choice, when once the mir- 
acle was adjudged to be not from God, but to attribute it to Satan. 
There was nothing between; it was from heaven, or if not from heaven, 
from hell. But it was otherwise in the heathen world, and with the 
"gods many" of polytheism. So long as these lived in the minds of 
men, the argument from the miracles was easily evaded. Por, what 
did they prove at the uttermost with regard to the author of them ^ 
What but that a god, it might be one of the higher, or it might be one 
of the middle powers, the SaiiLoves, the intermediate deities, was with 
him ? What was there, men replied, in this, which justified the demand 
of an absolute obedience upon'their parts "i Wherefore should they yield 
exclusive allegiance to him that wrought these works? The gods had 
spoken often by others also— had equipped them with powers equal to or 
greater than those claimed by his disciples for Jesus ; yet no man ther&- 
fore demanded for them that they should be recognized as absolute lords 

49 ■ I, 8, c. 9 ; Augustine, De Com. Evang., L I, cc. 9 — 11 ; Jerome, Brev. in Psoi., 
81, in fine ; ArnobUis, Adv. Gen., 1. 1, o. 43, who brings in this as one of the calumnies 
ot the heathen againet the Lord; Magna fuit, clandestinis artibus omnia ilia perfecit : 
^gyptiorura ex atljtis nngelomm potentinm nomina et remotas fnratua eat discipli- 
naB ; of. also c. 53. This charge of fetching his magical skill from Egypt, which Cel- 
sua in like manner takes up, (Origen, Can. Celt., 1. 1, CO. 38, 38 ; see also Eusebius, 
Bail. Etang., L 3, c. 8,) betrays at once the Jewish origin of the accusatinn. It is 
evermore repeated in Jewish hooks. Egypt, say Ihey, was the natural home of 
magic, so that if the magic of the world were divided into ten parte, Egypt would 
possess nine ; and there, even as the Chrialjan histories confess, Jesi s resided two 
years. (EiSESMEziUEs's Ewtdecht. .ludenth, v. 1, pp. 149, 166.) 
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of the destinies of men. Esculapius performed wonderfal cures ; Apol 
lonius went about the world healing the siok, expelling demons, raising 
the dead; Aristeas disappeared from the earth in as marvellous a Avay 
as the author of the Christian faith : yet no man built upon these ■won- 
ders a superstructure such as that which the Christians built upon the 
TTonders of Christ.* 

Thus Celsus, as we learn from more than one passage in Origen's 
reply, brings forward now the mythic personages of aiitic[uity, now the 
magicians of a later date, though apparently with no very distinct pur- 
pose in his mind, but only with the feeling that somehow or other he can 
piay them off against the divine Author of our religion, and undermine hia 
claims to the allegiance of men. For it certainly remains a question how 
much credence he gave himself to the miracles which ho adduced ;f and 
whether, sharing the almost universal skepticism of the educated classes 
of his day, he did not rather mean that all should fall, than that all 
should stand together. Hieroclea, again, governor of Bithynia, who is 
accused of being a chief instigator of the cruelties under Diocletian, and 
who, if the charge be just, wielded arms of unrighteousness on both 
hands against the Christian faith, the persecutor's sword, and the libel- 
ler's pen-— followed in the same line. His book we know from the ex- 
tracts in the answer of Eusebius, and the course of his principal argu- 
ments. From this answer it appears that, having recounted various 
miracles wrought, as he affirms, by Apollonius, he proceeds thus : " Yet 
do we not account him who has done such things, for a god, only for a 
man beloved of the gods : while the Christiana on the contrary, on ac- 
count of a few insignificant wonder-works, proclaim their Jesus for a 
god."J He presently, it is true, shifts his ailments, and no longer al- 

* Tbe existence of false cycles of miracles should no mora east a suspicion npon 
all, or cause to doubt those which present themaelTes with marks of the true, than 
the appearance of a parhelion forerunning the sun cause us to deny that he waa 
travelling up from beneath the homon, for ^rhich rather it is an evidence. The &]se 
money paseea, not because there is nothing better and therefore all have consented 
to receive it, but because there is a good money, under color of which the false is ac- 
cepted. Thus is it with the longing which 1ms eiisted "at all times and in alL ages 
after some power which is not circumsciibed by tbe rules of ordinary visible esperi- 
ence, but which is superior to these rules and can traUBgress them." The mythic 
narrations in which aueh longings find an apparently historic clothing and utferance, 
BO far from being eyed with suspicion, should he most welcome to the Christian in- 
quirer. The enemies of the faith will of course parade these shadows, in the hopes 
of making us believe that our substance is a shadow also; but they are worse than 
(umple whc are cozened by so palpable a fraud. 

t Origen (Con. Cels., 1. 3, c 33) charges him with not believing them, 

t In the ume way Arnobiua {Adv. Gen., 1 1, c. 48) brings in tl» heathen advei 
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lows tlie miracles, denying only the conclusions drawn from then. ; but 
rather denies that they have any credible attestation : in his blind hate, 
setting them in this respect beneath the miracles of Apollonius, which 
this "lover of truth,"* for under that name he writes, declares to be far 
more worthily attested. 

This Apollonius, (of lyana in Cappadocia,) whose historical exist- 
ence there does not seem any reason to eall in question, was probably 
bom about the time of the birth of Christ, and lived as far as into the 
reign of Ncrva, a.d. 97. Save two or three isolated notices of an earlier 
date, the only record which we have of him is a Life written by Philo- 
stratus, a rhetorician of the second century, professing to be founded oa 
cotemporaiy documents, yet every where betraying its unhistoric char- 
acter. It is in fact a philosophic romance, in which the revival and re- 
action of paganism in the second century is portrayed. Yet was not 
that Life written, I believe, with any directly hostile purpose against 
Christianity, but only to prove that they of the old faith had their mighty 
wonder-worker as well. It was composed, indeed, as seems to me per- 
fectly clear, with an eye to the life of our Lord ; the parallels are too 
remarkable to have been the effect of chance ;f in a certain sense also 
in enaulation and rivalry ; yet not in hostile opposition, not as implying 
this was the Saviour of men, and not that ; nor yet, as some of Lucian's 
works, in a mocking irony of the things which are written concerning 
the Lord.J This later use which has often been made of the book, must 
not be confounded with its original purpose, which was certainly differ- 
ent. The first, I believe, who so used it, was Charles BIount,§ one of 
the earlier English Deists. And passing over some other insignificant 
endeavors to make the book tell against revealed religion, endeavors in 
whidi the feeble hand, however inspired by hate, yet wanted strength 

aary aaying it is idle to make these cImios (ftostm tantCim arrogas Christo) on the 
score of tho miraclea, when so many others have done the like. 

» Phiklethea 

f Sea, fbr instance, upon the raiang of Ihe widow's son, the paralle! miracle which 
I Lave adduced from ihe life of Apollonius. Tho above is Baar'fl conclusion in hia 
instructive little treatiae, ApoUojiiua von l)/ana «nd Ohristus. 

i His J'Mopseutfcf, for iostancB, and hia Vera EUtoria, Thus only thelatler half 
of this Judgment of Huet" s (I/m. iVanj,, prop. 9, c IW) seems to me to be tme : Id 
apectasso imprimis videtur Philostratiis, ut invalesceatem jam Christi fidem ac doc- 
triaam deprimeret. opposite hoc omnis doctrinie, sanctitatia, ao mirificie virtutis fteneo 
simulaero, Itaque ad Christi exemplar hanc eipressit effigiem, et plcraque ei Christi 
Jesu historiS Apoilonio acoommodavit, ne quid Ethnid Christianis invidera peasant. 

§ In his now exceedingly aoarce translation, with notes, of The two first Book* 
of Fhilostrahit, liondon, 1680, with this aignifioant motto from Saneca, Cim omnia 
in incerto sint, fare tibi, et crede quod mavis. 
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3. The Pantheistic. (Spisoza.) 

These two classes of assailants of the Scripture miracles, the Jewish 
and the heathen, allowed the miracles themselves to stand, unquestioned 
as facts, but either challenged their source, or denied the consequences 
which were drawn from them by the Church. Not so tie pantheistic 
deniers of the miracles, who assailed them not as being of the devil, not 
as msufficient proofs of Christ's absolute claims of lordship ; but cut at 
their very root, denying that any miracle was possible, since it was con- 
trary to the idea of God, For these opponents of the truth Spinoza 
may be said, in modem times, to bear the word ; the view is so connected 
with his name, that it will be well to hear the objection as he has uttered 
it. That objection is indeed only the necessary consequence of his phi- 
losophical system. Now the first temptation on making acquaintance 
with that system is to contemplate it as a mere and sheer atheism; and 
such has ever been the ordinary charge against it ; nor in studying his 
works is it always easy to persuade one's self that it is any thing higher, 
or that the various passages in which he himself assumes it as something 
different, are more than inconsequent statements, with which he seeks to 
blind the eyes of others, and to avert the odium of this chaise of atheism 
from himae!£ And yet atheism it is not, nor is it even a material, how- 

• Tte work of Philostratus has been used with exactly an opposite nini by Chris- 
tian apolo^sts. namely, to bring out, by comparison with the beat which heathenism 
could offer, the surpassing glory of ChrisL Cudworth, in hie I-nlelleciu/U Sysieni, b. 4, 
c 16, occupies bimself at a considerable length with ApoUonius, Here may probably 
have been the motive to Blount's book, which only followed two years after the 
publication of Oudworth's great work Hoary More, too, in hU Mystery of Godliness, 
b. 4, cc 9 — 12, compares at large the miracles of Christ with those of ApoUouius. 
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ever it may be a forma], pantheism. All justice requires it to be ac- 
knowledged that he does not bring down and resolve God into nature, 
but rather takes up and loses nature in God. It is only man whom he 
submits to a blind fate, and for whom he changes, as indeed for hira he 
does, all ethics into physics. But the idea of freedom, as regards God, 
ia saved ; since, however, he affirms him immanent ia nature and not 
transcending it, this is only because he has himself chosen these laws of 
nature as the one unchangeable manner of his working, and constituted 
them in his wisdom so elastic, that they shall prove under every circum- 
stance and in every need, the adequate oi^ans and servants of his will. 
He is not bound to nature otherwise than by that, his own will ; the laws 
which limit him are of his own imposing ; the necessity which binds him 
to them is not the necessity of any absolute fate, but of the highest fit- 
ness. Still, however, Spinoza does afiirm such a necessity, and thus 
excludes the possibility of any revelation, whereof the very essence is 
tiat it is a new beginning, a new unfolding by God of himself to man, 
and especially excludes the miracle, which is iteelf at once the accom- 
paniment, and itself a constituent part, of a revelation. 

It would not be profitable to say here more than a few words on the 
especial charges which he brings against the miracle, as lowering, and 
unworthy of, the idea of God. They arc but an application to a par- 
ticular point of the same charges which he brings against all revelation, 
namely, that to conceive any such is a dishonoring, and a casting a 
slight upon, God's great original revelation of himself in nature and in 
man ; an arguing that of such imperfection and incompleteness, as that 
it needed the author of the world's laws to interfere in aid of those 
laws, lest they should prove utterly inadequate to his purposes.* And 
thus, as regards the miracle in particular, he finds fauU with it as a 
bringing in of disorder into that creation, of which the only idea worthy 
of God is that of an unchangeable order; it is a making G!od to contra- 
dict himself, for the law which was violated by the miracle is as much 
God's law as the miracle which violated it. The answer to this objec- 
tion has been already anticipated ; it has been already sought to be 
shown that the miracle is not a discord in nature, but the coming in 
of a higher harmony ; not disorder, but instead of the order of earth, the 

• Tract. Tkeal. FoL, c. 6 : Nam oilm virtus et potentia natnrte sit ipsa Dei virtus 
ei poteniia, le^es aulem et regulse natura; ipsa Dei decretA, omuino credvndum est, 
potentiam naturce iiifiiiitara esse, ejusque leges adeo latas, ut ad omnia quiS et ab 
ipso divino intellectn concipiuntur, se extendant; alias enim quid aliud statuitur, 
qu4m quod Deus naturam adeo impotentem creaverit, ejusque leges et regulas adco 
steriles statuerit, i]t aiepe de novo ei subvenire cogatnr. si earn conservatam vult, et 
ut rea ei voto euccedant, quod Baa6 k ralione alieniasimum esse eiistimo. 
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order of heaven ; not the Yiolation of law, but that which continually 
even, in this natural world, is taking place, the comprehension of a 
lowerlawbyahigher; in thiscasethe comprehension of a lower natural, 
by a higher spiritual law ; with only the modifications of the lower, 
necessarily consequent upon this. 

Then, again, when he chaises the miracle with resting on a false 
assumption of the position which man occupies in the universe, as flat- 
tering the notion that nature is to serve him, he not to bow to nature, it is 
most true that it does rest on this assumption. But this were only a chaise 
which would tell against it, supposing that true, which so far from 
being truth, is indeed his first great falsehood of all, namely, the substitu- 
tion of a God of nature, in place of a God of men. If God be indeed 
only or ehieSy the God of nature, and not in a paramount sense the God 
of grace, the God of men, if nature be indeed the highest, and man only 
created as fiimiture for this planet, it were indeed absurd and inconceiva- 
ble that the higher should serve, or give place to, or fall into the order of, 
the lower. But if, upon the other hand, man is the end and object of all, 
fl I 
Id 
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4. The Skbi'tioal. (Hiru£.) 

While Spinoza rested his objection to the miracles on the ground 
that the everlasting laws of the universe lefl no room for such, and 
while the form therefore which the question in debate assumed in his 
hands was this. Are miracles (objectively) possible? Hume, a legitimate 
child and pupil of the empiric philosophy of Locke, started his objection 
in altogether a different shape, namely, in this, Are miracles (subjec- 
tively) credible ? He is in fact the skeptic, which, — taking the word in 

• Tliey are the trulj wise, lie says, ( JVact Theol. Pol, t 6,) who aim not at thia, at 
patura iis, Bed contra ut ipsi natiu-te pareant, iitpote quicsrtS aciuntj Deuni naturam di- 
rigerc prout ejus legaa universales, non autem prout Immanie caturB partioulares leges 
eiigunl, adeoque Deum non eolius humani geuoria, ecd totiua naturse rationem kibere. 
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its more accurate sense, not as a denier of the truths of Christianity, but 
a doubter of the possibility of arriving at any absolute truth, — the other 
is as far as possible from being. To this question his answer is in the 
negative ; or rather, in the true spirit of the philosophy which leaves 
every thing in uncertainty, It is always more probable that a miracle is 
false than true ; it can therefore in no case prove any thing else, since 
it is itself incapable of proof, — which thus he proceeds to show. In 
every case, he observes, of conflicting evidence, we weigh the evidence 
for and against the alleged facts, and give our iaith to that side upon 
which the evidence preponderates, with an am,ount of confidence propor- 
tioned, not to the whole amount of evidence in its favor, but to the differ- 
ence which remains after subtracting the evidence against it. Thus, if 
the evidence on the side of A might be set as =^ 20, and that on the 
side of B as = 15, thea our faith in A would remain 20 — 15 = 5; we 
give our faith upon the side on which a balauM of probabilities remains. 
But every miracle is a case of conflicting evidence. In its favor is the 
evidence of the attesting witnesses; against it the testimony of all expe- 
rience which has gone before, and which witnesses for an unbroken 
order of nature. When we come to balance these against one another, 
tie only ease in which the evidence for the miracle could be admitted 
as prevailing, would be that in which the falseness or error of the altesting 
witnesses would he a greater miracle than the miracle which they affirin. 
But no such case can occur. The evidence against a miracle having 
taken place is as complete as can be conceived ; even were the evidence 
in its favor as complete, it would only be proof against proof, and abso- 
lute suspension of judgment would be the wise man's part. But further, 
the evidence in favor of the miracles never makes claim to any such 
completeness. It is always more likely that the attesting witnesses were 
deceived, or were willing to deceive, than that the miracle took place. 
For, nowever many they may be, they are always but a few compared with 
the multitudes who attest a fact which ezeludes their fact, namely, the 
uninterrupted succession of a natural order in the world, and those few 
submitted to divers warping influences, from which the others, nature's 
witnesses, are altogether free. Therefore there is no case in which the 
evidence for any one miracle is able to outweigh the a priori evidence 
which is against all miracles. Such is the conclusion at which he ar- 
rives. The ailment, it will be seen, is skeptical throughout. Hume 
does not, like Spinoza, absolutely deny the miracle, only that we can 
ever be convinced of one. Of two propositions or assertions that way be 
true which has the least evidence to support it ; but according to the 
necessary constitution of our being, we must give oui adherence to that 
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which presents itself to us with the largest amount of evidence in its 

Here again, as on a former occasion, so long as we abide in the region 
of nature, miraculous and improbable, miraculous and incredible, may 
be allowed to remain convertible t«rms. But once lift up the whole dis- 
cussion into a higher region, once acknowledge aught higher than 
nature, a kingdom of God, and men the intended denizens of it, and the 
whole argument loses its strength and the force of its conclusions. 
Against the argument from experience which tells against the miracle, 
is to be set, not, as Hume asserts, the evidence of the witnesses, which 
it is quite true can in no case itself be complete and of itself sufficient, 
but this, plus the anterior probability that God, calling men to live above 
nature and sense, would in this manner reveal himself as the Lird 
paramount of nature, the breaker through and slighter of the apparitions 
of sense ; plus also the testimony which the particular miracle by its 
nature, its fitness, the glory of its circumstances, its intimate coheience 
as a redemptive act with the personality of the doer, in Golendge's 
words, "its exact accordance with the ideal of a true miracle is the 
reason," gives to the conscience that it is a divine work. The moral 
probabilities Hume has altogether overlooked and left out of account, 
and when they are admitted, — dynamic in the midst of his merely me- 
chanic forces, — they disturb and indeed utterly overbear and destroy 
them. His argument is as that fabled giant, unconquerable so long as 
it is permitted to rest upon the earth out of which it sprung; but easily 
destroyed when once it is lifted into a higher world. It is not, as Hume 
would fain have us to believe, solely an intellectual question ; but it is in 
iact the moral condition of men which will ultimately determine whether 
they will believe the Scripture miracles or not ; — this, and not the exact 
balance of argument on the one aide or the other, which wiO cause this 
scale or that a kick the beam. 

He who already counts it likely that God will interfere for the higher 
welfare of men, — who believes that there is a nobler world-order than 
that in which we live and move, and that it would be the blessing of 
blessings for that nobler to intrude into and to make itself felt in the region 
of this lower, who has found that here in this world we are bound by 
heavy laws of nature, of sin, of death, which no powers that we now 
possess can break, jet which mast be broker if we are truly to live — 
he will not find it hard to believe the great miracle, the coming of ihe 
Son of God in the flesh, and his declaration as th? Son of God with 
power by the resurrection from the dead; because all the deepest de- 
sires and longings of his heart have yearned after such a deliverer, 
however little he may have been able even to dream of so glorious a 
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fulfilment of those longings. And as he believes that greatest miracle, 
80 will he believe all other miracles, which, as satellites of a lesser bright- 
ness, naturally wait on and cluster round and draw their lustre from the 
central brightness of that one. He, upon the other hand, to whom this 
■world is all, who has lost all sense of a higher world with which it 
must once have stood connected, who is disturbed with no longings for 
augbt nobler than it gives, to whom " the kingdom of God" is an unin- 
telligible phrase, he will resist, by an intellectual theory if he can, or if 
not by that, by instinct, the miracle. Every thmg that is in him predis- 
poses him to disbelieve it, and the doctrines which it seals. To him 
who denies thus any final causes, who does not believe that humanity is 
being carried forward under a mightier leading than its own to a certain 
and that a glorious end, to whom the history of the world and of man is 
but the history of a bark, storm-tost long, and to be wrecked at last 
these moral probabilities are no probabilities; and this being so, we 
should leam betimes how fiitile it is to at^ue with men about our faith, 
who are the deniers of all upon which an^ faith can be built.* 

5, The Miracles omly belattvely MntAcuLoua. (Schleiermacheb.) 

Another way of getting rid of the miraculous element in the miracle, 
and one often united with Spinoza's a priori argument against it,t ex- 
plaining the phenomenon of an apparent miracle after that has shown 
that a real one was impossible, has been the following. These works, it 
has been said, were relative miracles, — miracles, in other words, for those 
in regard of whom they were first done, — as when a sav;.„. 
that a telescope has the power of bringing the far instantaneously m 
but no miracles in themselves, being but in truth the anticipation of dis- 
coveries in the kingdom of nature, the works of one who had penetrated 
deeper into her mysteries than the men of his own age, and therefore 
could wield powers which were unknown, and bring about results which 
were inexplicable to them.J It must be evident to the least thoughtful, 
that however the fact may be sought to be disguised, the miracle does 

* Auguatine (Se Uiil. Crsd. c T6) : Si enim De! providentia non pr^det rebua 
bumimiB, nihil eat de religione aalagendum. See aome valuable remarirs on Hume 
and on hia position b Mill's Logk, v. 2, p. 187, 2nd edil, 

f Aa bj Spinoza himself, Sp. 2S : Rogare mihi liceat an nos homunciones tvitara 
naturie cognitionem habeamus, nt determioare poseimua, quouaque ejus yjs et potentia 
se extendi!, et quid ejua Tim suporat ! 

i Thus Ease (XcSen Jesu, p, 103) : Sie find zwar nothwendig begriffen im Natur- 
znsaramenliange, daher oach dieacm iiberaU zu forschen Jat,S,ber Hie Sberacbritten weit 
die Kcnnliiiss uad Kraft der Zeitgenossen, 
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thus become no miracle,* and the doer of it can no longer be recognized 
as one commanding nature in a way specifically different from other 
men, but only as one who has a clearer or earlier insight than others 
into hev laws and the springs of her power. It is strange that any 
should ever have been satisfied with this statement, which is indeed only 
a decently veiled denial of the miracle altogether.} Tor thus it has no 
longer an eternal significance ; it is no longer a halo which is to sur- 
round the head of its worker for ever ; with each enlargement of men's 
knowledge of nature a star in his crown of glory is extinguished, till at 
length it fades altogether into the light of common day — nay, rather de- 
clares that it was never any more than a deceitful and meteor fire. For 
it implies a serious moral charge against the doer of these works, if he 
vents them as wonders, as acts of a higher power than nature's, or 
allows others so to receive them, when indeed they are wrought but 
according to her ordinary laws. It was well enough, according to the 
spirit in which he was working, for one of the conquerors of the New 
World to make the Indians, whom he wished to terrify, believe that in 
his displeasure with them he would at a certain hour darken the moon, 
when indeed he was but foreknowing an eclipse of that orb ; but in the 
kingdom of truth to use artifices like these were but by lies to seek to 
overturn the kingdom of lies.]; 

Schleiermacher§ endeavors so to guard this view that it shall not 

* Mirabile, but not miraculura. Augnatine'a definition in one place, (Be Util. 
Cred., c. 16,) Miraculum toco quicquid arduum aut inBolitiim supra epem vel feoal- 
tiitem mirantis apparet, a plainly faulty ; it ia the definition of the mirabOe, not of 
the miraeulum. Aquicaa is more distiact (Summ. Theol, 1. 1, qu. 110, art, 4) ; Nod 
Bufficit ad rationem miraculi, si aliquid fiat prBiec oidinem alicujue naturie partieu- 
lariB, sio cnim aliquia miraculum faoeret lapidem sursum projioiendo ; ox hoc autem 
aliquid dicitur miraxnilum^ quod fit prastflr ordinem t^tiua nature create quo senau 
Bolus Dens faclt miracula. Nobis enim noii omnia virtus naturie creatte rota ; cviin 
ergo fit aliquid prieter ordinem naturre creatie nobis notse per virtutem creafam 
nobis jgnotam, est quidem miraculum quoad nos, sed non simplidter, 

\ J. Miiller (De Mirac. J. C. Nat. el Neceis., par. 2, p. 1) well cbaracf«rizes thia 
scheme ; Quid verft ( num de miraculornm neceasitate ordiamur i notione miraculi 
tolleoda ? Si enim es e& aententi4 mirabilia Christi opera e propriis oatuKe vuibua 
eccundum hujua legem, at absconditum, orta sunt, certum et constana diecrimen hsec 
ioier et ilia, qure quotidie in naturS fieri yidemur, remanet nullum ; omnia fluunt at 
miscentur; quie reriun natura heri gremio auo operuit, aperit hodie; quse etiam 
nunc abscondita aunt,poathao patebunt. Si vero, quod hodie miraculum, eras non 
erit, et hodie non est. sed esse tantum videlur. 

\ Plutarch (De Bef. Orac, c. 12) mentiona exactly the same trick of a Thessa- 
l iflif aoreeresa. A late writer npon the rule ottheJesuita in Paraguay accuaea them 
of using artificea of the like kind for acquiring and maintdning an influence over 

§ Ber Christi. Glavbe, v. 1 p, 100; v. S, p. 136, 
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appear aii entii d al f h miracles, to dress it out and prevent its 
bareness from h ng eea bu he does not in fact lift himself above it. 
Christ, he says, had m ly this deeper acquaintance with nature 

than any other la 1 ed, but stands in a more inward connection 

with nature. He is able to evoke, as from her hidden recesses, her 
most inward sanctuary, powers which none other could ; although stUl 
powers which lay in her already. These facts, -which seem exceptionaJ, 
were deeply laid in the first constitution of the law ; and now, at this 
turning point of the world's history, by the providence of God, Who had 
arranged all things from the beginning of the world for the glory of his 
Son, did at his bidding emerge. Yet single and without analogy as 
they were, they belonged to the law as truly as when the aloe puts forth 
its flower, or is said to put it forth, once in its hundred years, it yet does 
this according to its own innermost nature, ^or ninety and nine years 
it would have seemed to men not to he tie nature of the plant to flower,, 
yet the flowering of the hundreth year is only the comuig out of its 
truest nature. 

We see in this scheme that attempt to reconcile and atone between 
revelation and science, which was the great purpose of all Schleiennacher's 
writings. Yet it is impossible to accept the reconciliation which he 06 
fers ; as it is really made, however the sacrifice may be concealed, alto- 
gether at the espense of the miracle — which, in fact, is 110 miracle, if it 
lay in nature already, if it was not a new thing, if it was only the evok- 
ing of old and latent forces in nature, not the bringing in of the new 
powers of a higher world, if the mysterious processes and powers by 
which those works were brought about, are only undiscovered, not undis- 
coverable, by the efforts ot human mquiry 

Augustine has sometimes been quoted as maint^mmg this scheme of 
the relatively miraculous but altogether with mjustice It is quite true 
that, in arguing with the heathen he does demand whj they refuse to 
give credence to the Scnptui e miriclt,9, when thi.j bel e\ e so much that 
can in no way be explamcd bj any laws which their experience gave 
them, and adduces some curious but actual, and some also entirely fab- 
ulous, phenomena of the natural wotld such as f untiins cold by night 
and hot by day — others whiJi e'vtjng ushed a lighted tonh, but set on 
fire an extinguished one — stones which once k ndled, could not be 
quenched — magnets which attracted iron, and othei wonders, to which 
he and they gave credence alike * But it is not herem his meaning to 
draw down the miracles to a le\cl with natural appearances, hitherto 
unexplwned, but capable ofj and wa ting thtir e^plinatiun Rather in 

• J)e Civ. Dei, I 21, 0. 6. 
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these natural appearances he sees direct interpositions of the Divine 
Power ; he does not reckon that any added Itnowledge will bring them 
under laws of human experience, and therefore he lifts them up to a 
level with the miracles. He did not mei^e the miracles in nature, but 
drew up a portion of nature into the region of the miraculous. However 
greatly as a natural philosopher he may have been here at fault, yet all 
extenuating of the miracle was far from him ; indeed he ever refers it to 
the omnipotence of God as to its ultimate ground.* 

When he affirms that much seems to be against nature, but nothing 
truly is, this may sound at first like the same statement of the miracu- 
lous being what it is merely in relation to certain persona and certain 
stages of our knowledge of this outward world. But it is only iji sound 
that it is similar. He has quite a different thought of nature from any 
that will allow such to be his meaning. Nature is for him but the out- 
ward expression of the will of God ; and all which he affirms is, that 
God never can he contrary to God; that there can be no collision of hia 
wills ; that whatever comes in is as true an order, the result of as real 
a law, as that which gives place to it; and this must needs be, since it 
has come in according to the will of God, which will is itself the highest 
order, and law, and harmony.f 



C. The Eationahsiic. (Paulcb.) 

The rise of rationalism — which term I use for convenience sake, and 
without at all consenting to its fitness, for it is as absurd a misnomer as 
when that in the last century was called ^e«-thinking, which was as- 
suredly to end in the slavery of all thought — the rise of rationalism 
seems to have been in this manner ;— that it was an escape from the 
conclusions of mere Deists concerning Christ's person and his Word, 
upon the part of those who had indeed abandoned the true faith of the 
Church oouccraing its Head ; yet were not willing to give up the last 
lingering vestiges of their respect for Holy Scripture and for him of 
whom Scripture testified. They with whom this system grew op could 
no longer believe tho miracles, they could no longer believe the great 
miracle in which all other are easily included, a Son of God, in the 

• Se Civ. Dei, L 21, c 1. 

f See the qaotatioo from Augustine, p, 21. That he had clearlj in bia eye the e«- 
eential propEilj of a, miracle, bow it ehould be tlie coming in of a new power of Ood 
into nature, is plain from innumerable passages such as this [De Civ. Dei, 1. 10, c IB): 
MiracnJa, .... not ea dico quce intervallia temporum occuUis ipsius mmidi caussis, 
venimtamen tub divin4 providantia constitntia et ordinafia moiiatrosa oonUnguoV 
quales sunt innaitati partus animalium, et cielo teirSque rerum inaolitf feciea. 
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Church's sense of the words ; they, too, were obliged to fall in with the 
first principles of the infidel adversary, that any who professed to accom- 
plish miracles was either self-deceived or a deceiver, even as they who 
recorded such as having happened stood in the same dilemma. 

But what if it could be shown that Christ never professed to do any 
miracles, nor the sacred historians to record any ? if it could be shown 
that the sacred narratives, rightly read, were against any such supposi- 
tion, and that it was only the lovers of, and cravers after, the marvellous, 
who had found any miracles there ; — the books themselves having been 
intended to record merely natural events ? Were not this an escape 
from the whole difficulty? The divine, it is true, in these narratives 
would disappear; that however they did not desire to save ; that they 
had already given up : but the human would be vindicated ; the good 
faith, the honesty, the entire credibility of the Scripture historians, would 
stand fast. And in Christ himself there would be still that to which they 
could look up with reverence and love; they could still believe in him 
as the truthful founder of a religion which they did not desire to re- 
nounce altogether. No longer being, as the Church declared him, the 
worker of wonders, clothed with power from on high, nor professing to 
be that which he was not, as the blasphemers affirmed, he would still 
abide for them in the fulness of his beneficent activity, as he went up 
and down the world, healing and blessing, though with only the same 
means which other men had at command. 

Their attempt was certainly a bold one ; to suffer the sacred text to 
stand, and yet to find no miracles ia it, did appear a hopeless task ; for 
this is that which altogether distinguishes this system from later mythic 
theories, that it does accept the New Testament as entirely historic; it 
does appeal to the word of Scripture as the ground and proof of its asser- 
tions ; its great assertion being that the Evangelists did not intend to re- 
late mirades, but ordinary facts of every-day experience, works done by 
Jesus, now of friendship and humanity, now of medical skill, now also of 
chance and good fortune, or other actions which, from one cause or 
other, seemed to them of sufficient significance to be worth recording. 
Thus Christ, they say, did not heal an impotent man at Bethesda, but 
only detected an impostor ; he did not change water into wine at Cana, 
but brought in a new supply of wine when that of the house was ex- 
hausted ; he did not multiply the loaves, but, distributing his own and 
his disciples' little store, set an example of liberality which was quickly 
followed by others who had like stores, and in this way there was suffi- 
cient for all. He did not cure blindness otherwise than any skilful 
oculist might do it; — which indeed, they observe, is clear ; for with his 
own lips he declared that he needed light for so delicate an operation — 
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" I must work the works of him that sent me, while it is day ; the niohl 
Cometh when no man can work ;" (John ix, 4 ;) he did not walk on the 
sea, but on the shore ; he did not tell Peter to find a piece of money in 
the fish's mouth, but to catch as many fish as would sell for that money ; 
he did not raise Lazarus from the dead, but guessed, from the nature of 
his disease, that he was only in a swoon, and happily found it so. 

This entire scheme, which many had already tried here and there, 
but which first appeared full blown and consistently carried through in 
the Oommentary of Dr. Paulus,* did not long survive in its first vigor. 
It perished under blows received from many quarters ; for, not to speak 
of a reviving faith in the hearts of many, that God could do more than 
man could understand, even the children of this world directed against 
it the keenest shafts of their ridicule. Every philologist, nay, every 
man who believed that language had any laws, was its natural enemy, 
for it stood only by the violation of all these laws. Even the very ad- 
vance of unbelief was fetal to it, for in it there was a slight lingering 
lespect to the Word of God ; moved by which respect it sought forcibly 
to bring that Word into harmony with its theory, as a better alternative 
than the renouncing the authority of that Word altogether. But when 
men arose, who did not shrink from the other alternative, who had no 
desire to hold by that Word at all, then there was nothing to hinder 
them from at once coming back to the common-sense view of the subject, 
and one which no art could long succeed in concealing, namely, that 
these Evangelists did intend to record supernatural events. Those to 
whom the Scriptures were no authority, had at least this advantage, that 
they were not under the temptation to twist and pervert them, so to bring 
them into apparent accordance with their systems. 

This scheme of interpretation, tlius assailed from so many sides, 
and being merely artificial, quickly succumbed. And now, even in 
the land of its birth, it has entirely perished ; on the one side a deeper 
faith, on the other a more rampant -unbelief, have encroached on and 
wholly swallowed up the territory which it occupied. It is indeed so 
little the form in which an assault on Revelation will ever again clothe, 
itself) and may be so entirely regarded as one of the cast-off garments 
of unbelief, now despised and trodden under foot even of those who 
once glorified themselves in it, that I have not alluded, save very 
slightly and passingly, to it in the body of my book. Once or twice I 
have noticed its curiosities of interpretation, its substitutions, as tliey 
have been happily termed, of philological for historical wonders. The 
reader who is curious to see how Dr. Paulus and his compeers arrived 

• First pablished in I80a 
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at the desired result of exhausting the narrative of its rairaculoua 
element, will find specimens in the notes upon the feeding of the five 
thousand, and the finding of the stater in the fish's moutii. 



7. The HisTORico-CitiTicAt. (Woolston, Stracss.) 

The last assault upon the miracles is that which may be not unfitly 
termed the historieo-critical. It affirms that they are so full of contra- 
dictions, psychological and other improbabilities, discrepancies between 
the accounts of one Evangelist and another, that apon close handling 
they crumble to pieces, and are unable to stand as history. Among 
the English deists of the last century, Woolston especially addressed 
himself in this way to the undermining the historic credit of these arra- 
tives. He was brought to this evil work in a singular way a d ib des 
a mournful esample of the extremes whither spite and mort fied vmity 
would carry a weak man, though, as all testimonies concur know 

ledging, at one time of estimable conversation, and favoral 1 k own 
for his temperate life, his charity to the poor, and other eviden es of an 
inward piety. Bom in 16(>9, and educated at C ml 'dg wh e he 
became a fellow of Sidney, he first attracted unf abl n t bj a 
certain crack-brained enthusiasm for the allegori ! t p tat n f 
Scripture, which he carried to all lengths. Wheth I d th to 

the works of Philo and Origen, or whether he o ]y t gtl n i and 
nourished an already existing predilection by the st dy fth w t 
is not exactly clear ; but it had become a sort of fi d la mhs 
mind. At first, although just offence wag taken at m than one 
publication of his, in which his allegorica! system was ca ed t at 
the expense apparently of the historic truth of the S ptu y t a 
it was not considered that he meant any mischief a tw ntlkly 
that he would exert any very wide influence, he -wa uff d to f 11 w 
his own way, unvisited by any serious censures fr m th h h a tho- 
rities of the Church, Meeting however with oppo t n n n a y j^uar 
ters, and unable to carry the clet^y with him, he b ke t at last n 
unmeasured invectives against them, and in a vinil nt p phi t* tyl d 
them "slaves of the letter," "Baal-priests," "bl d lad f the 

blind," and was on account of this pamphlet depri d f hi t 11 w hip 
(1721). 

• In Ma Letter to the Bai. Dr. Bennett upon this gueetion, Whether the Qaaken 
do not the nearest of ani/ other seei resemble thi primUive Christians in prinHple and 
practices. By Aristobulus, London, 1120. 
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From th s t me t seemed a f i absolute tu j posses ed him : nol 
merely the Chu ch but Ch t a y tself was the object of his attack. 
Whether h s al egor cal system ot nte p etat o had mdeed ended, as 
it was ve y 1 kely to io n depn g b n of all fa tb m God's Word, 
and he reta ned h ^ professed v ncrat o for ts sp nt al meaning only 
that he m gh unde shelter of that, ore secu ely advance to the 
assault of s b to »il f undat ona o vl ethe ha d i 1 11 retain this 
in truth, it was now at any late only suboidin^ite and subservient to his 
purposes of revenge. To these he was ready to offer up every other 
consideration. When then in that great controversy which was raging 
in the early part of the last century, the defenders of revealed religion 
intrenched themselves behind the miracles, as defences from which 
they could never be driven, as being iirefragable proofs of the divine 
origin of Christianity, Woolston undertook, by the engines of his alle- 
gorical interpretation, to dislodge them from these also, and with this 
s notorious Letters on the Miracles.* It is his manner 



* These ais Letters, first published aa separate pamphlets between 1727-29, had 
an immense circulation, and were read with the greatest avidity. Voltaire, who waa 
in England just at the lime of their publieation, says that thirty thousand eopiea of 
them were sold, and that large packets gf them were forwarded to the Anicricao 
colonies. In the Copy I am uaing, the different letters range from the third to the 
uxth edition, and this almost immediately after Iheir first publication. Indeed, Swift 
in his lines on his own death, written 1731, speaks of something much more thaa 
this, and quite consents with Voltaire's account of the inuuense popularity which 
they enjoyed. He makes Lintot, the bookseller, say. — 



Xi 



iBitfaei 



Theu' circulation was so great, and their mischief so wide, that ahovo sisty answers 
were published within a very short peiTod. Gibson, then Bishop of London, addressed 
five pastoral letters to his diocese against them ; and other chief divines of England, as 
Sherlock. Pearce, Smallbrooke, found it needful to answer them. Of the replies which 
I have seen, Ssiallbrooke's (Bishop of St. David's) VtTt^caiiim of our Savioia-'t 
Miraeles, 1729, is the most learned and the best. But one cannot help being painfully 
struck upon this and other occasions with the exceeding poverty and feebleness of the 
antideistical literature of England in that day of need ; the low grounds which it 
occupies; the little enthusiasm which the cause awakened in its defenders. With 
regard to Woolston himself, the paltry shifts with which he sought to evade the coo- 
aequences of his blasphemy, — and there is an infinite meanness in the way in wliich 
he professes, while blaspheming against the works of Christ, to be only assailing them 
in the letter that he may vindicate them in the spirit, — this and other such poor eva- 
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in these to take certain, miracles which Christ did, or which were 
wrought in relation of him, two or three in a letter, and he then seeks 
to show that, understood iu their literal sense, they contain' such ex- 
travagancies, contradictions, and the like, that we can never suppose 
that Christ actually did them, or that the Evangelists, as honest men, 
men who had the credit of their Lord at heart, intended to record them 
as having been actually wrought, or desired us to receive them other- 
wise than as allegories, spiritual truths clothed in the form of historic 
events. The enormous difference between himself and those early 
Church writers, to whom he appeals, and whose views he professes to 
be only rc-asserting, — a difference of which it is impossible that he 
could have been ignorant, — is this: they said, This history, being real, 
has also a deeper ideal sense; he upon the contrary, Since it is im- 
possible that this history can be real, therefore it must have a spiritual 
significance. Thej build upon the establishment of the historic sense, 
he upon its ruins.* 

When he wants to utter grosser blasphemies than in his own person 
he dares, or than w^ould befit the standing point which he has assumed 
from whence to assault Eevelation, be introduces a Jewish Eabbi, and 
suffers him to speak without restraint, himseif only observing, "This is 
what an adversary might say ; to these accusations we Christians ex- 
pose ourselves so long as we cleave to the historic letter; we only can 
escape from thence by forsaking that, and holding fast the allegorical 
meaning alone." I shall not (as it is not needful) offend the Christian 
reader by the reproduction of any of his coarser ribaldry, which has 
sufficient cleverness to have made it mischievous enough, but will en- 
deavor to show by a single example the manner in which he seeks to 
make weak points in the Scripture narratives. He is dealing with the 
miracle of the man sick, with the palsy, who was let through the broken 
roof of the hou^e where Jesuf was, and thereupon healed. (Mark ii. 



Bions failed to protect him from the paina and penalties of tho law. He was fined 
twenty-fire pounds for each of his Letters, sentenced Ut he imprisoned for a year, 
and was not to be released till he could find sureties for his good behavior. These 
he was not able to procure, and he died in prison in 1731. 

• Their eanon was ever this, which Gregory the Great uttered when he eaia (ffont 
40 in Mvang.) : Tunc namque allegoriie Iructua auftTiter carpitur, cilm priiis per hiattf- 
nam ia yeritatia radice solidatur ; and they abound in such earnest warnings as this 
of Augusline's; Ante omnia tamen, fralrea, hoc in nomine Dei admonemus . . . ut 
qiiando anditis esponi Sacras Scripturas narrantes quia geata sunt, priiia illud quod 
leotum est eredatia sic gestnm quomodo lectum est, ne aubtracto fundamento rei 
geat^, qua?i in aiire quseretis ledificare. Compare what he sajH on the hiatory of 
Jonah, £!p, 102, qu. 6, § 33. 
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1 — 12.) But how, he asks, should there have been such a crowd to 
hear Jesus preach at Capernaum, where he vas so well known and so 
little admired? and then, if there was that crowd, what need of such 
urgent haste 1 it was but waiting an hour or two till the multitude had 
dispersed ; " I should have thought their faith might have worked pa- 
tience." Why did not Jesus tell the people to make way? would they 
not have done so readily, since to see a miracle was the very thing they 
wanted ? How should the pulleys, ropes, and ladder have been at hand 
to haul him up ? How strange, that they should have had hatchets and 
hammers ready to break through the spars and rafters of the roof, and 
stranger still that the good man of the house should have endured, with- 
out a remonstrance, his property to be so injured ! How did those 
below escape without injury from the falling tiles and plaster 1 And if 
there were a door in the roof, as some, to mitigate the difficulty, tell us, 
why did not Jesus go up to the roof, and there speak the healing word, 
and so spare all this trouble and damage and danger 3 

But enough ; — it is evident that this style of objection could be infi- 
nitely multiplied in regard to any history. There is always something 
else that might have been done besides the thing that was done. It is 
after this taking to pieces of the narrative, this triumphant showing, as he 
affirms, that it cannot stand in the letter, that he proceeds, as a sort of 
salvo, to say it may very well stand in its spirit, as an allegory and 
symbol of something else ; and that so, and so only it was intended. 
This is what he offers by way of this higher meaning in the present 
case : By the palsy of this man is signified " a dissoluteness of morals 
and unsteadiness of faith and principles, which is the condition of man- 
kind at present, who want Jmus' help for the cure of it," The four 
bearers are the four Evangelists, " on whose faith and doctrine mankind 
is to be carried unto Christ." The house to the top of which he is to 
be carried is, " the intellectual edifice of the world, otherwise called 
Wisdom's house." But "to the sublime sense of the Scriptures, called 
the top of the house, is man to be taken : he is not to abide in the low 
and literal sense of them." Then if he dare to " open the house of 
wisdom, he will presently be admitted to the presence and knowledge 
of Jesus."* 

• jpoarlh Discouirse on the Miracles, pp. 51 — 67. Stransa's own judgraent of hia 
predecessor in this line vary muah agrees with that gnven above. He saja, " Wool- 
gton'B whole preaentalion of the case yeera between fhese alternatives. If we are de- 
termined to hold fast the miracles as actual history, then they forfeit all dirine charac- 
ter, and sink down into unworthy tricks and common frauds. Will we, on (he other 
hand, not let go the divine in these narrationa, then must we, with the BacriUce of 
their historic character, nnderafand them only as ths setting forth, in historic guise, of 
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Not very differeiit is Strauss's own method of proceeding. lie 
wields tlie same weapons of destructive criticism, thinking to stow how 
each history will crumble at his touch — will remain a heap of improba- 
bilities, which no one can any longer maintain. It needs not to say 
that he is a more accomplished adversary than Woolston, with far 
ampler resources at command, — more, if not of his own, yet of other 
men's learning; inheriting as he does all the negative criticism of the 
last hundreij years, of an epoch, that is, which has been sufficiently 
fruitful in tiiis kind. Here indeed is in great part the secret of the vast 
sensation which his work for a season caused : all that was scattered np 
and down in many books he has brought together and gathered into a 
angle focus ; all which other men had spoken faintly and with reserve, 
he with a greater boldness has spoken out ; he has dared to give utter- 
ance to all which was trembling npon the lips of numbers, but which, 
from one cause or another, they had shrunk from openly declaring. 
Yet as regards the treatment of the miracles, — for with that only we have 
now to do, — there are differences between him and Woolston. He 
unites in his own person the philosophical and the cnticil as'-a lant of 
these ; for he starts from the philosophic ground of Spmoza that the 
miracle is impossible, since the laws of nature are the only and the ne 
oessary laws of God; and ho then proceeds to the cnticil eximinati n 
of the Gospel miracles in detail; but of course in each case to the trial 
of that which is already implicitly tried and condemnei. Thus, if he 
is ever at a loss — if any of them give him trouble — if they oppose a 
stubborn resistance to the powerful solvents which he applies, threaten- 
ing to stand in despite of all, he immediately fells baek on his philoso- 



certain epiritunl ti;utlis; for wliieh, indeed, the authority of Iho chiefest allegorUta ia 
the Church, aa Origen and Augustine and olhers, maybe adduced; — yetso.that Wool- 
Bton imputes falsely to them tlie intention of thrusting out, as he would do. the literal 
interpretation by the allegorital altogether ; while yet they, a few instances on Origen's 
part being excepted, are inclined to let both explanations Btand, the one by the other, 
"ffoolston'a statement of the case may leave a doubt to which of the two altcmativea 
which he Gets over against one another, he with his own judgment inclines. If one 
calls to mind, that before he came forward aa an opponent of ChriBtianity, as recwved 
in hii day, he occupied himself with allegorical interpretations of the Scripture, one 
might regard this as the opinion which was most truly bis own. But on the other 
hand, all that he can adduce of incongruiliea in the literal sense of the miracle hiata 
ries is brought forward with such onesided seal, and ao colors the whole with its 
mocking tone, that one muat rather conjecture that the Deist seeta only, by urging the 
allegorical senae, to secure his own rear, so that he may the more boldly let himsdf 
loose on the literal meaning." (Zehen Jesu, Srd edit., v. 1, p. 14) There ia a very 
accurate and carefully written account of Woolaton, and bis life and writings in Lech- 
IJIe's Gesc/iicMe des Englischen Beiimus, pp. 289 — 311. 
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phie ground, and exclaims, " But if we admit it was thus, tbea we 
should have here a miracle, and we have started from the first princi- 
ple, that such is inconceivable." This mockery in every case he re- 
peats, trying them one by one, which have all been condemned by him 
beforehand in the gross. 

There is, too, this further difference^ that while Woolston professed 
to consider the miracles as the conscious clothing of spiritual truth, alle- 
gories devised artificially, and, so to speak, in cold blood, for the setting 
forth truths of the kingdom, Strauss gives them a freer birth and a some- 
what nobler origin. They are the halo of glory with which the in- 
fant Church gradually and without any purposes of deceit clothed its 
Founder and its Head. His mighty personality, of which it was liv- 
ingly conscious, caused it ever to surround him with new attributes of 
glory. AH which men had ever craved and longed for — deliverance 
from physical evil, dominion over the crushing powers of nature, victory 
over death itself,— all which had ever in a lesser measure been attri- 
buted to any,— they lent in larger abundance, in unrestrained fulness, 
to him whom they felt greater than all. The system may be most 
fitly characterized as the Church making its Christ, and not Christ 
his Church. 

With one only observation I will pass on, and not detain the reader 
any longer from more pleasant and more profitable portions of the sub- 
ject. It is this, that here, as so often, we find the longings and cravings 
of men after a redemption, in the widest sense of thatword, made to 
throw suspicion upon him in whom these longings and cravings are af- 
filmed to have been satisfied. But if we believe a divine life stirring 
at the root of our humanity, the depth and universality of such longings 
IS a proof rather that they were meant some day to fmd their satisfaction 
— that tiey were not always to be hopes and dreams; and if so, in whom, 
but m him whom we preacb — in whom, but in Christ? What other 
beside him could, with the slightest show of reason, be put forward as 
the fulfiller of the world's hopes? If we do not believe in this divine 
life, nor m a divine leading of our race^if we hold a mere brutal theory 
about man, it were then better altogether to leave discussing miracles 
and Gospels, which indeed have no meaning for, as they stand iu no re- 
lation to, w- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE APOLOGETIC WORTH OF THE MIRACLES. 



A MOST interesting question remains : namely this, What is the plac« 
■which those who are occupied with marshalling and presenting the evi- 
dences of Revelation should give to the miracles? what is tho service 
which they may render here? The circnmstances have been already 
noticed which were sufficient to hinder them from taking a very promi- 
nent place in the early Apologies for Christianity.* The Christian mira- 
cles had not sufficiently extricated themselves from the multitude of 
fiilse miracles, — nor was Christ sufficiently discerned and distinguished 
from the various wonder-workers of his own and of past ages ; so that, 
even if men had admitted his miracles to be true and godlike, they 
would have been hardly nearer to the acknowledging of Christianity as 
the one faith, or of him as "the way, the truth, and the life," 

But a different and far more important position has been assigned 
them in later times, especially during the last two hundred years ; and 
the tone and temper of modem theology abundantly explains the greater 
prominence, sometimes, I believe, the undue, because the exclusive, 
prominence, which m this period they have assumed. The apologetic 
literature of this time, partook, as was inevitable, in the general depres- 
sion of all its theology There is no one, I think, who would now be 
satisfied with the general tone and spirit in which the defences of the 
faith, wntten dunng the two last centuries, and beginning with the me- 

• Thus, in tha Apologies of Juatin Martyr, they are scarcely mads use of nt all. 
It is otherwise indeed with Arnobiua, who (Adv. Geti., 1 1, c 42) lays much sfrasa 
on them. Speaking of the truth of Chriaiianity and of Christ's missimi, he sajs, 
Nulla major eat comprobatio quSm geatarum ab eo fides rerum, qoam Tirtutum, — 
aad then appeals through ten eloquent chapters to hia miracles. 
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moralsle work of Grotius,* are composed. Much as this and many 
others contain of admirable, yet in well nigh all that great truth of the 
Italian poet seems to ha'>'e been foigotten, 

" They struggle viunly fo preaerve a part. 
Who have not courage to con 

These apologists, on the contrary, would y f have 

thought that Deism was beat to be resisted bj J CI m y to a 

sort of revealed Deism. Like men that had d ! h p f de- 

fending all, their whole endeavor was to sav h g d h heir 

pursuers pressed them hard, they were willm d 1 y h p by 

casting to them as a prey much that ought t b b Id to 

themselves. It Las been well observed, thi th y w lik who 

should cry " Thieves and robbers !" who were yet themselves all the 
while throwing out of the windows the most precious things of the house ; 
and thus it sometimes happened that the good cause suffered quite as 
much from its defenders as its assailants ; for that enemies should be 
fierce and bitter, this was only to be looked for ; but that friends, those 
in whose keeping was the citadel, should be timid and half-hearted, and 
ready for a compromise, this was indeed an augury of ill. Now this, 
which caused so much to be thrown greatly out of sight, as generally 
the mysteries of our faith, which brought about a slight of the inner ar- 
guments for revelation, caused that from the miracles to assume a dis- 
proportionate magnitude. A value too exclusive was set on them ; they 
were rent away from the truths for which they witnessed, and whici 
witnessed for them — only too much like seals torn off from the document 
which at once they rendered valid, and which gave importance to them. 
And thus, in iJiis imnaturai isolation, separated from Christ's person and 
doctrine, the whole burden of proof was laid on them. They were the 
apology for Christianity, the reason which men were taught they should 
give for the faith which was in them.f 

It is not hard to see the motives which led to this ; they were chiefly 
the desire to get an absolute demonstration of the Christian fmth — one 
which objectively should be equally good for every man ; it was the wish 

* Da Veritote Religionia Chrittiana. 

f I include, in the proofs drawn from tba miraclea, thoee drawn Irom the Old 
Testament prophecies — for it waa only oj miracles, (miracnla pr^sdentiiB, as the 
others are miracula potentiEe.) that these propliecies were mode to do servics and 
arrayed in the forefront of this battle', ag by tlie learned and aoute Huot, in his 
Demonilratio Evangelica, in which the fulfilment of prophecy in the person of Jesua 
of Nazareth is altogether the point round which the wbola argument turns, as he 
himself in the Frrface, § 3, declareB, 
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to bring the matter to the same sort of proof as ejtista for a proposition in 
mathematics or in logic And consistently with this we see the whole 
argument cast exactly into the same forms of definitions, postulates, 
axioms, and propositions.* But at the same time the state of mind 
which made men to desire either to find for themselves, or to furnish 
others with, proofs of this nature, was not altogether healthy. It was 
plain that their faith had become very much an external historic one, 
when they thus eagerly looked round for outward evidences, and found 
a value only in such ; instead of turning in upon themselves as well, for 
evidence that they had " not followed cunningly devised fables," and 
saying, " We Inow the things which we believe— they are to us truer 
than aught else can be, for we have the witness of the Spirit for their 
truth. We have found these things to be true, for they have come to us 
•in demonstration of the Spirit and in power." Instead of an appeal to 
those mighty influences which Christ's words and doctrine exercise on 
every heart that receives them, to their transforming, transfiguring 
power, to the miracles of grace which are the heritage of every one 
who has believed to salvation, instead of an addressing of the gainsayers 
in the very language of the Lord, "If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God " (John vii 17 ) this all as 
mystical and uncertain, (mstead ol bemg seen to be, as it truly w^s the 
most cert^m thmg of all ) was thrown mto the baLkground Mui were 
afraid to trust themsd-ves and their cau^e to arguments like these and 
would know of no other statement ot the case than this barren and 
hungry one —Christianity is a dmne revelation and this th^ miraUes 
which accompamtd its promulgrtion prove What must first be found 
fault with in this is the wilful abandonment of such large regions of 
proof, whrh the Chiistian apologist, ought tnumphantlj to have occu 
pied as his proper domain— the whole region, mainly and chiefly, of 
the inner spiritual life ; his foregoing an appeal to the mysterious powers 
of regeneration and renewal, which are ever found to ibUow on a true 
adherence to him who is the Giver of this faith, and who has pledged 
himself to these very residts. 

On such he might at least have ventured, when he was seeking not 
to convince an unbeliever, but, as would be often his aim, to carry one 
that already believed round the whole circle of the defences of his posi- 
tion — to make him aware of the relative strength of each — to give him 

* Per example, by Huet io hia work referred to abore. He claims for the way of 
proof upon wWch he ia entering that it is the safest ; PTafatio, § 3 : Utpote qua con- 
stet hoc genere demonatratiouia, quod noQ minus oerti^m sit qiiim demonatratio quwvia 
geometrica. 
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a scientific insight into the grounds on which Jiia faith rested. Here, ai 
any rate, the appeal to what he had himself known and tasted of the 
powers of the world to come, might well have found room. For, to use 
the words of Coleridge,* " Is not a, true, efficient conviction of a moral 
truth, is not the creating of a new heart, which eollecta the energies of a 
man's whole being in the focus of the conscience, the one essential mira- 
cle, the same and of the same evidence to the ignorant and to the 
learned, which no superior skill can coimterfcit, human or demoniaeal ; 
is it not emphatically that leading of the Father, without which no man 
can come to Cbrist; is it aot that implication of doctime in the miracle, 
and of miracle in the doctrine, which is the bridge of conimiinieation. 
between the senses and the soul ; — that predisposing warmth which ren- 
ders the understanding susceptible of the specific impressions from the 
historic, and from all other outward, seals of testimony V And even if ' 
arguing with one who had never submitted himself to these blessed 
powers, and to whose experience therefore no like appeal could be made, 
yet even for him there is the outward utterance of this inward truth, in 
that which he could not deny, save as he denied or was ignorant of 
every thing, which would make him one to be argued with at all — the 
fact, I mean, of a Christendom — the standing miracle of a Christendom 
" commensurate and almost synonymous with the ciyilized world" — the 
mighty changes which this religion has wrought in the earth — the divine 
fruits which it every where has home~-the new creation which it has 
been — the way in which it has taken its place in the world, not as a for- 
cible intruder, but finding all that world's pre-established harmonies 
ready to greet and welcome it, ready to give it play and room — philos- 
ophy, and art, and science, practically confessing tiiat only under it 
could they attain their highest perfection, that in something they bad ^1 
been dwarfed and stunted and insufficient before. Little as it wears of 
the glory which it ought to have, yet it wears enough to proclaim that its 
origin was more than mundane ; surely from a Christendom, even such 
as it shows itself now, it is fair to ai^e back to a Christ such as the 
Church receives as the only adequate cause. It is an oak which from 
no other acorn could have unfolded itself into so goodly a tree. 

It is tnie that in this there is an abandoning of the attempt to put the 
proof of Christianity into the same form as a proposition in an exact 
science. There is no more the claim made of giving it their kind of 
certainty. But this, which may seem at iirst sight a loss, is indeed a 
gain ; for the argument for all which as Christians we believe is in very 
truth not logical and single, but moral and cumulative ; and the attempt 

* The Friend, Vol. 3, EsBay II 
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to substitute a forma! proof, where the deepest necessitfes of the soul de- 
mand a moral, is one of the most grievous shocks which the moral sense 
ean receive, as it is one, too, of the most fruitful sources of unbelief. 
Few who have had books of evidences put into their hands, constructed 
upon this principle, but must remember the shock which they suffered 
from tbem— how it took them, it may be, some time to recover the tone 
of their minds, alid how only by falling back upon what they themselves 
had felt and known of the living power of Christ's words and doctrine in 
their own hearts, could they deliver themselves from the injurious in- 
fluences, the seeds of doubt and of misgiving, which these books had 
now for the first time perhaps sown hi their minds. They must remem- 
ber how they asked themselves, in deep inner trouble of soid : " Are 
these indeed the grounds, and the only grounds, upon which the deep 
foundations of my spiritual life repose ? is this all that 1 have to answer? 
are these, and no more, the reasons of the feith that is in me f And 
then, if at any moment there arose a suspicion that some link in this 
chain of outward proof was wanting, or that any would not bear all the 
weight which was laid upon it--and men wiU be continually tempted to 
try the strength of that on which they have trusted all— there was no- 
thing to fall back upon, with which to scatter and put to flight a suspi- 
cion such as this. And that such should arise, at least m many minds, 
were inevitable ; for how many points, as we have seen, are there at 
which suspicion may intrude. Is a miracle possible 1 Is a miracle 
provable^ Were the witnesses of these miracles competent? Did they 
not too lightly admit a supernatural cause, when there were adequate 
naturil ones which they foiled to note 1 These works may have been 
good for the eye-witnesses, but what are they for met And these 
doubts and questionings might be multiplied without number. Happy is 
the man, and he only is happy, who, if the outworks of his faith are at 
any time thus assailed, can betake himself to an impr^able inner cita- 
del, from whence in due time to issue foith and repossess even those 
exterior defences, who can fall back on those inner grounds of belitf m 
which there can be no mistake, that testimony of the Spirit, which is 
above and better than all.* 

And as it is thus with him, who entirely desiring to believe, is only 
unwillingly disturbed with doubts and suggestions, which he would 
give worids to be rid of for ever, so on the other hand the expectation 
that by ai^uments thrown apparently into forms of strict reasoning 
there is any compelling to the iiith one who does not wish to believe, 

• See the admirable words of Calvin, TatlU^ 1. 1, c 7, g 4, 6, on the Holy Serip. 
tore as ultiinately ouroiriiTrof. 
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is absurd, and an e\peitotion whit-li all experience c^mtradiets. All 
that he is and all that he is determined to be, has bribed sueh an one 
to an opposite conclusion. Rather than believe that a miracle has 
taken place— a miratle from the upper world, and connected with doc- 
trines of holiness, to which doctrines ho is resolved to yield no obedi- 
ence he will take reilige in any the most monstrous supposition of 

fraud, or ignorance or filly, or collusion. If no such solution presents 
itself, he will wait for such, rather than accept the mirado, with its 
hated adjunct of the truth which it eoniirms. In whit different ways 
the same miracli, of Christ wrought upon different spectators! He 
raised a man from the dead; here wai the same outward fact for all ; 
but how diverse the effects !— some believed and some went and told 
the Pharisees. (John xi. 45, 46.) Heavenly voices were heard,— and 
some said it thundered, so dull and inarticulate were those sounds to 
them, while others knew that they were voices wherein was the witness 
of God to his own Son. (John sii. 28—30.) 

Are then, it jaay be asked, the miracles to occupy no place at all 
in the array of proofs for the certainty of the things which we have 
believed^ On the contrary, a most important place. We should 
greatly miss them if they did not appear in sacred history, if we could 
not point to them there; for they belong to the very idea of a Re- 
deemer, which would remain most incomplete without them. We 
could not ourselves, without having that idea infinitely weakened and 
impoverished, conceive of him as not doing such works; and those to 
whom we presented him might make answer, "Strange, that one should 
come to deliver men from the liondage of nature which was crushing 
them, and yet himself have been subject to its heaviest laws,— himself 
wonderful, and yet his appearance accompanied by no analogous won- 
ders in nature, — eldming to be the Life, and yet himself helpless in the 
encounter with death; however much he promised in word, never 
realizing any part of his promises in deed, giving nothing in ^hand, no 
first fruits of power, no pledges of greater things to come." They 
would have a right to ask, "Why did he give no signs that he came to 
connect the visible with the invisible world ? Why did he nothing to 
break the yoke of custom and experience, nothing to show men that the 
constitution which he prettnded to reveal has a true foundation ?"* 
And who would not feel that they had right in this, that a Saviour who 
so bore himself during bs earthly life, and his actual daily encounter 
with evil, would have heen felt to be no Saviour! that he must needs 
show himself, if he were to meet the wants of men, mighty not only in 

• MAnalOE's Kingdom of Christ, v. 2, p. 364. 
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word but in work ? When we object to the use that has been often made 
of these works, it is only because they have been forcibly severed from 
the whole complex of Christ's life and doctrine, and presented to the 
contemplation of men apart from these ; it is only because, -when on his 
bead who is the Word of God, are "many crowns," (Rev. xxix. 12,) 
one only has been singled out in proof that he is King of kings, and 
Lord of lords. The miracles have been spoken of as though they 
borrowed nothing from the truths which they confinned, but those 
truths every thing from them ; when indeed the true relation is one of 
mutual interdependence, the miracles proving the doctrines, and the doc- 
trines approving the miracles,* and both held together for us in a 
bl d t) th p rs f h m wh p k the words and did the 
wk dtb hthmp fhhthl ness and of absolute 

truth d 1 wt h that p rso I tamped on our souls ; — 

thttmjl m t uly d th t w b 1 eve the miracles for 
Chn t sak th Ch t f tb 1 k f Neither when we 

th fti m th t th m ael p th d tr and the doctrine the 

mi 1 w g ir 1 tl re receiving the sum 

t t 1 f th mp wh h h 1 VI 1 t n is intended to malte 

on us, mstead of takm^ an impression only pa t 1 and one-sided. 

* See Pascal's Pensies, c 21, Sur lea Miraclea 

t Auguetiae waa indeed affirming the aanie when ^ainat the Dcnatiste, and 
their claima to be workers of wonders he aaiii (Be Unit. Eccies., c 19) ; QuEeeuDquo 
talia in catholicA [eocleeii] fiiint, ideo aunt approbanda, quia in catholicS fiunt, hod 
Med manifestatm' catholica, quiai heec in e^ fiunt. 
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THE MIRACLES. 



I. 

THE WATER MADE WIJK. 

JouN iL i — 11, 

"This beginning of miracks" is as truly an introduction to all other 
mirades ivMcli Christ did, as the parable of the Sower is an ii.troduo 
tion to all other parables which he spoke. (Mark iv, 31.) No other 
miracle would have had so much in it of prophecy, would have served 
as so fit an inauguration to the whole future work of the Son of God. 
For that work might be characterized throughout aa an ennobling of the 
common and a transmuting of the mean — a turning of the water of 
earth int« the wine of heaven. Yet not to anticipate remarks which 
wUl find their fitter place, when the circumstances of this miracle have 
been more fully considered, what is this '^ third day" which St. John 
gives as the dote of this present miracle? It is generally, and, 1 
believe, correctly answered, the third after the day on which Philip 
and Nathanael, of whose coming to Christ there is mention immediately 
before, (i. 43,) had attached themselves to him. He and his newly- 
won disciples would have passed without diiRculty irom the banks of 
Jordan to Cana* in two days, and thus might have been easily present 

* Among the most felicitous and most convincing of RoKnacai's slighter rectifica- 
tions of the geography of PileBtico, {Biblical Sesfarohea, v. S, pp, 204—203,) is that 
in which he reinstates the true Cana in honors which had long been usurped by an- 
other village. It would seem that in the neighborhood of Nazareth are two Tillages, 
one of which bears the title of Keii- Keona, and is abont an hour and a half N. E. 
from Nazareth ; the other, Kfina el-Jelil. about three tours' distance, and nearly due 
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at the " marriage;' or, better, the marriage festival, upon the third day 
after that events But besides the Lord and his disdplea, "the mother 
of Jesus was there" also. It is most likely, indeed there is every reason 
to suppose, that Joseph was now dead ; the last mention of him occurs 
on the occa,sion of the Lord's visit as a child to the Temple; he had 
died, probahlj between that time and ( 1 nst o open undertaking of his 
mimstry The disciplts called are commonly taken to bo the five* 
whom he had so lately gathered Andrew and Peter Ph lip and Na- 
thajiael, (Bartholomew'') and the fifth the Evangehst h mself Tor 
St. John IS q i craDj con idered to have been tho second of the two 
scholars of the Ba] tist ment o ed j 35 40 of whom An Irew was the 
other, both fiom ill the c r umstanccs bemg detailed with so great 
minuteness and it be Hg sd much in h s manner to keep 1 ick his own 
personality under such language as there i' used (xm 23 xviii, 15; 
xix. 26, 35) If th '5 v. is so ho would then be an eye-witness of the 
miracle wh ch he is relating | 

north. The former, which has only greater nearness ia its favor, is now always 
shown by the monks and other guides Ut iravellers as the Cana of our history, though 
the name can only with difiiculEy be twisted to the same, the Eefr having first to be 
dropped altogether ; and in Eenna, the firet radical changed and the second left ont; 
while " K^a el-Jelil" is word for word the " Cana of Galilee" of Scripture, which 
eiactly bo stands in the Arabic version of the Hew Testament. In addition, he de- 
cisively proves that the mistake is entirely modem, since it is only since the sixteenth 
century that Kefr Kenna has thus borne away the honors due rightly to Kfina elJcliL 
Till then, as he shows by numerous references to a line of earlier travellers and to- 
pographers reaoliing through many centuries, the latter was ever cnnaldered as the 
scene of this first miTacle of our Lord. If may have helped to further tba mistake, 
and to win for it an easier acceptance, that it was manifestly for the interest of 
guides and travellers, who would spare themselves latigue and distance, to accept the 
other in its room, it lying du'ectly on one of the routes between Nazareth and Tibe- 
rias, and being far more accesable than the true. The Cana of the New Testament 
does not occur in the Old, hut is mentioned twice by Josephus, who also takes note 
ofit as in Galilee. {Vita, g 16, 84; Bell. Ad, 1- ], c 17, § B.) The Old Testament 
bas only Kanah in Asher, (Josh. six. 28,) S. E. of Tyre. 

• Tet later considerations on the first miracubus draught of fishes wiU leave it 
not unlikely that "ditdplei" here may mean only the two among the five who do 
not appear there, namely, Philip and Nathanael. 

I A late tradition makes St. John not merely an eye-witneas, hut to have been 
himself the bridegroom at this marriage, who, seeing the miracle which Jesus did, for- 
sook the bride and foUoweiJ him. The aufhot of ihe Prologue to St. John, attributed 
to St. Jerome, relates: Joannem nnbere volentem i nuptiis per Dominum fuisse to- 
catum, though without more close allusion to this miracle. The Mahometans haT« 
received this tradition, that St. John was the bridegroom, from the Christians. (See 
D'Heebelot's BiUiaih. Orient s- v. Jo!iatina.) Nicephorua tells the story with thia 
variation, that it was not St. John, but Simon the Canaanite who on this hint fril 
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We need not wonder to find the Lord of life at that festival ; for he 
came to sanctify all life— its times of joy, as its times of sorrow; and 
all experience tells us, tiiat it is times of gladness, such as this was now, 
which especially need such a sanctifying power, such a presence of the 
Lord. In times of sorrow, the sense of God's presence comes more 
naturally out : in these it is in danger to be forgotten. He was there, 
and hy his presence there struck the key-note to the whole future tenor 
of his ministry. He should not be as another Baptist, to withdraw him- 
self from the common paths of men, a preacher in the wilderness : but 
his should be at once a harder and a higher task, to mingle with and 
purify the common life of men, to witness for and bring out the glory 
which was hidden in its every relation.* And it i^ not perhaps without 
its significance, that this should have been especially a marriage, which 
he " adorned and beautified with his preience and first mirade that he 
wrought." He foresaw that some hereafter should arise in his Church 
wlio would despise marriage, or it not despise, jet &.11 to give the Chris- 
tian family all its honor.f They should find no countenance from him.J 

lowed Jesua ; but the KavasiTiic attached to his nama, (Matt. x. 4,) and which is pro- 
bably the only fonndation for this Bssumption, does not mean, of Cana, but ralJier ia 
of the same significance aa Ztilur^^, tliu title which elsewhere (Luke vl IS ; Acta i. 
IS) is given him. He had belonged to theae zealots till hia zeal for freedom, which 
hitherto had shown itself in those stormy and passionate outbreaks of the natural 
man, found its satisfection in him who came to raaka free indeed. Yet see what Mr. 
Greawell says, (^Distert., v. 3, p. 128, seq.,) agmnst taking ZiiSiiTfl'f=Kovai'in?f. 

» Augustine, or another under his name {Ssrm. 92, Appendix): Nee dedignatna 
eat conversatioaemhominunijquinsumcarnisexcepcrat. Nee secularia instituta cod- 
tempsit, qui ad hseo venerat corrigenda. Interfuit nuptiis, ut eoncordia) jura finnarot. 
Tertullian, in hia reckless method of snatching at any argument, finda rather a slight- 
ing of marriage than an honoring it in the fact that Chriat, who waa preaent at so 
many feativals, waa yet present at only one marriage. Or this at leaat he will find, 
that smce Chriat was present but at one marriage, ikenfote monogamy is the abso- 
lute law of the new covenant. His words are strong {i>e MonogamiA, c 9) ; Hie to- 
rator et potator homo, prandiorum et otenarum cum publicania frequentator, semel 
apad Unas nuptias ctenat, multis utique nubentibus. Totiena enim volnit colebrare 
eas. quotiens et esse. 

f Epipuaktos, aer5!.,6l. Augustine {In Ev. Joli.. Tract. IB): Quod Dominus 
invitatua venerit ad nuptiaa, etiam eicepta mystici wgnificatione, confirraare Toluit 
quod ipse fecit. 

% How precious a witness have we hero in the conduct of oiu' Lord against the 
tendency which our indolence ever favors, of giving up to the world, or still worse, to 
the devil, any portion or passage of man's Ufe, which, in itself innocent, is capable of 
being drawn up into the higher world of holineas, as it is in danger of sinking down 
and coming under the law of the flesh and of the world 1 How remarkable a con- 
traat does Christ's presence at this wedding feast with his mother and his disciples offer 
to the manner in which a man even of St. Cyprian's practical strength and energy, 
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The presence at that feast of himself and Us disciples, who were 
just arrived from a journey, and whose presence might therefore have 
been m some degree unlocked for, may have increased heyond previous 
calculation the number of the guests ; and so the provision made for 
their entertainment may have proved insufficient. We gather from yer. 
5, where the mother of the Lord gives commandment to the servants^ 
that she was in a house where it was not unseemly for her to mingle, 
and in some sort to interfere, with the domestic arrangements. It is 
very possible she may have been akin to one of the parties.* "When 
they wanted «,in^," she was evidcnUy distressed at their embarrassment, 
and would willingly have removed it. Yet what exactly she should 
have expected from her divine Son, when she betook herself to hitn, 
saying, « They have no wine," is hard to determine. We know that this 
was his first miracle, the " beginning of mimcks," (ver. 11,) so that she 
could not, from already having witnessed displays of his power and 
grace, have now been emboldened to look for more in the same kind. 
Some, indeed, as Maldonatus mentions, and with whom he is inclined to 
consent, do not take so absolutely the statement which is there made, 
but with this limitation understood ;— This was the first of his miracles 
in which he showed forth his glory ; other such works he may have per- 
formed in the smaller circle of his family, and thus have prepared those 
who laid up such things in their hearts for something of the like kind 
now. But without evading in this way the plain meaning of the words 
of the Evangelist, we may well understand how she, who more than any 
other had kept and pondered in her heart all the tokens and prophetic in- 
timations of the coming glory of her Son, may have believed that in him 

gives up these very marriage feBtivalB ae occasions where, from the atiU surviving 
heatheniam of manners, purity must suffer— where the flesh must have its way ; so 
that his counsel is, not to dispute them with the world, not to vindicate them anew 
for holiness and for God, but only to give them up, and to avoid them altogether {Be 
Hab. y?t-p., C.3): Et quoniam continenti^ bonum quffirimus pernioioEa quieque et 
infeeta vitemus. TTeo ilia prietereo quai dum negligentiS in uaum veniunt, contra 
pudicos et sobrios mores licentiam sibi de uanrpationa fecerunt. Quaadam non pn- 
det nubentibus interease. And presently, after describing the disorders of sucli sea- 
Bona, he adds, c i : Nupllnrum fesla improba ot convivla laaciva vitentur, quorum 
periculosa contagio est Compare the picture which Chrysoetom gives of marriage 
festivals in his time, (v. 8, p 196, Ben. Ei.) raelancJioly witnesses, yet not, aa some 
would have ua believe, ot a. Church which had fallen bach into heathen defilements, 
but of one which had not as yet leavened au essentially heathen, though nominally 
Christian, aociety, through and through with its own life and power. 

• Lightfoot supposes (hat it was a marriage in the house of Mary, (John xix. 25,) 
wife of Cleophas. For the argnmenta see his Harmony, in loc., and Mb. Geeswell'b 
Diaeri., v. 2, p. 130, 
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was a latent power equal to the present need, and which he could put 
forth at his will, however he had restrained it until now.* Others aa- 
sume that she had no definite purpose in thus speaking, but only that 
as she had ever found him a wise counsellor ia the least as well as in 
greatest things, so she turned to him now.f Bengel's explanation is 
curious, that it was a suggestion to him 'that they should leave, and thus 
by their example break up the assenably before the embarrassment of 
their hosts should appear.]; 

The Romanist expositors have been very anxious to rid otir Lord's 
answer, " Woman, what have I to do with thee ?" of every shadow of 
rebuke or blame. Whole essays have been written with this single 
purpose. Now it is quite true that in the address " Woman" there ia 
nothing of the kind — nothing of severity or rebuke, however it may have 
something of such a sound to an English ear. We find our blessed Lord, 
even at the moment when probably he was addressing to hia mother the 
last words that he spake to her on earth, — when commending her to the 
care of the beloved disciple, using the same language, " Woman, behold 
thy son." (John xix. 26.) So far from any harshness, the compellation 
has something solemn in it, and always must have, where the dignity of 
woman is felt and recognized. But it is otherwise with the words fol- 
lowing, " What have I to do with thee ?"§ If we compare them with the 
same or similar expressious elsewhere, the meaning of them will come 
clearly out, and it is this, "Let me alone; what is there common to thee 
and me? we stand ia this matter on altogether different grounds." All 
expositors of the early Church[| have allowed, even by the confession 



• So Theophylact, Euthymiua, and Neander. {Lehen Jesu, p. 370.) 

t So Cocceius : Verba nihil allud porfendunt quSni Mariani tanquam aolicitani el 
parentem operulsse ipai defectum vini, es condolentiS nimirum. 

\ Velini diatedaa, at oeteri item diacedont, antequam penucia paf efiat. Calvk 
has a still more ciiriou9 reason for this suggestion : Ut pig aliquS exbortatione con- 
vivia tiediun] eiimeret, ao Biraul levaret puiJorem sponei. 

% TiiptotKolaoi; Cf. Judg. ji, 12; IKio.iviLIS; 2 Kin.iii. 13, (LXX.,)where 
the same phrase is ased ; it is elliplio, and the word koivov may be supplied. Thus 
ia the second of these passages, " What is there in common to us twain, to me a 
sinful woman, and thee a man of Qod, that we should have thus come together to 
my harm t" And in the third, " What bare we in common, I, a prophet of fhe true 
Qod, and thou, (he son of that idolatrous king Ahnb, that thou shouldst ask counsel 
of me r' Cf. Josh, jciii. S4 ; 3 Sam. xvi. 10 (LXX.) ; Matt. viii. 29 ; Mark L 24 ; 
Luke viii. 28. It ia only out of an entire ignorance of the idiom that their explana- 
tion could bare taken rise, who understand the words, "Wliat is that to thee and 
me ! What concerna it us twain that there is no wine !" 

I Two esamples for many. Irenieus (Core. .Hirr, 1. 3,0. 16); ProperanCeMariflad 
admirabile rini signum, et ante tcmpus volente partieipare compeodli poculo, Domi- 
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of the Romanists themselves, that there is more or less of reproof aad 
repulse in these words ; and they themselves are obliged to admit that 
there is the appearance of such ; but at the same time they deny the 
reality. Christ so spake, they say,* to teach, not her, but us, that they 
were higher respeets than those of flesh and blood, even the everlasting 
interests of God's kingdom, which moved him to the choosing the present 
moment for the first putting forth of his divine power. This is most 
true, that it was to teach this ; hut to teach it first to her, who from her 
wondrous position as the mother of the Lord, was in chiefest danger of 
forgetting it.f " She had not yet," says Chrysostoia, " that opinion of 
him which she ought, but because she bare him, counted that, after the 
manner of other mothers, she might iu all things command him, whom 
it was more fitting for her to reverence and worship as her Lord." 

Yet whatever amount of rebuke was intended, any harshness which 
the reply may have in the reading we cannot doubt was mitigated by 
the manner of its speaking, by the way, too, in which the Lord suffered 
a near compliance with her request to shine through the apparent refusal. 
For when she said to the savants, " Whatsoever he sailk unto you, do *(," 
it is plain that she saw in his seeming denial a real granting of her de- 
sire. Undoubtedly there is something obscure in that command follow- 
ing immediately as it does the words of Chrbt, ^^ Mine hour is not yet 
come." For these words, and above all, when taken in connection with 
those that precede them, seem to put off not merely for a brief period, 
— for a few minutes, or for an hour, — the manifestation of his glory aa 
the Messiah, but to put it off altogether till some later period of his 
ministry. Indeed, this "hov.r" is generally, and especiaDy in the lan- 
guage of St. John, the hour of his passion, or of his departure fi^am the 

nCia repellens ejus intempeativam festinalaoneni, dixit. Quid mihiettibL eat, miilier) 
nonduin venit bora mea, espectana earn horam quie est k Patre priecognita. He meaas 
by the compendii poculum, the cup of wine which should not be the result of the 
slower and ordinary processes of nature, but made per sallum. at a aicgle interyoD- 
tion of divioe power, therefore compeDdionsly. C£ L 3, til, and Chrysoatom, (Siwn. 
21 in Joh.) : 'E/ioi^ETO . . . iavTipi T^afrnporipav ■Koi^aai did, tov iraiildf, therefore 
waa it that Christ at^oSp&repov uTzenptvaro. 

* MaldoDatoa ; SimulaTit se matreiu reprehendere, ciaa minimS reprehenderet, 
ut osteaderet se non humano, tion sanguinis respectu, sed so\& cantate, ct ut sese, 
quis sitjdeclaret, miraculum facere. Sf. Bernard had gone before him in this ei- 
planation: it was, he says, for our sakes Christ so iuiawered, ut converses ad Domi- 
nran jam non sollicitet carnalium cura parentum, et necesaitudinea illai non impediaut 
eiercltium apiriiuale. 

t Scm. 21 in Joh. The true parallel to this passage, and that throwing most 
light on it, ia Matt. ziL 46—50. 
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world, {Johii vli. 30; viii. 20; xii. 23, 27; xyii. 1,*) though in a single 
instance, (John vii. 6,) it may have, as here, a nearer signification. But 
it is plain that the Blessed Virgin understood them differently, and, as 
the sequel showed, rightly. "Mine hour is not yet come ;" not till the 
wine is wholly exhausted will his time arrive; as yet it was only failing: 
then will 1 e the t e to act, when by ts omplete fa In , manifest to 
all, the n ri 1 11 be g.hove s p n Otl n* n Augustine's 

words, 1 6 m gl t seem rather to w ffl elen ts tl a t kange them.f 
When all otl er h Ip fails, then a d not 1 11 the h Ch ist's " hour" 
arrived Luthe here notes, and p nts t u i a e an pie, the faith 
of Mary who f on this apparent pul could j t d aw t rth an assur- 
ance that he pet t on whatever may have been the error of pressing 
it too bast Ij other fault that clung to it, should yet in due time be 
heard — so that, w th entire confidence of this, she said unto the servants, 
" Whatsoever he saitti unto you, do it" evidently believing not merely 
that he would comply with her request, but in some degree guessing at 
and even indicating the manner. 

Very beautiful is it here to observe the facility with which our 
Lord yields himself to the supply, not of the absolute wants merely, but 
of the superfluities of others. Yet it is not so much the guests whom 
he has in hia eye, as the bridal pair, whose marriage-feast, by the un- 
looked-for shortcoming of the wine, was in danger of being exposed to 
mockery and scorn.J And the gracious Lord has sympathy with all 
needs — with the finer as well as the commoner needs of our life. Tor 
all the grace, and beauty, and courtesy of life are taken account of in 
Christianity, as well as life's sterner realities; and the spirit of Christ, 
in himself and in his disraples, does not slight or despise those any more 
than these. AVe may contrast this his readiness to aid others, with the 
strictness with which he refused to come to the help of his own ex- 
treraeat needs. lie who made wine out of water, might have made 
bread out of stones. But he will do nothing at the suggestion of Satan, 
though all at the suggestion of love.§ 

* It is 6 Kaipii there, i^ upa here. 

f So the author of a sermon in the Aj^endix to St. Auguatino (S«™. 93) : Hfio 
reaponsione interim dtsbcmua adverteie quod de nuptiali vino para aliqua adhuc fortS 
resederat. Ideo nondum erat Domini plena bora virtutiim, ne miscere magis elementa 
quam mutare yidetetur [ne aqua vino admixta crederetur ; Grotius]. Maldonatus ; Cur 
ergo miraculum fecit, si tempus Qon venerat J Non vencrat, edra mater petivit ; vene- 
rat c&m fecit, medico licet inlervallo. So Cyril, ChrjMiatom, Thcophylact, Enlhyniius. 

t Hilar; (De Trin., L 3, § 6) ; Sponaus triatis est, iarailia turbatur, eollemnitaa 
nnpUalis convivii periclitatur. 

§ Augustme (kerm. 123, c. 3): Qui poterat talis facere, dignatus eat indigere. 
Qui fecit de aqua vjnum, potuit facere et de lapldibua panem. 
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" There were set there dx water-pots of stone, after the manner of the 
purifying of the Jews, containing two or three frkim apiece." Every 
thing is here narrated, as Chrysostom* observes, so as to exclude any 
possible semblance of collusion. They were water-jars, not wine-vessels, 
so that none could say that very probably there was a residue or sedi- 
ment of wine remaining in them, which lent a flavor to water poured 
on it, and so formed the thinnest kind of wine — even as the same is wit- 
nessed against in the praise which the ruler of the feast bestows upon 
the new supply, (ver. 10.) The fact of these vessels being at hand ia 
no less accounted for : it was not by any premeditated plan, but they 
were there in accordance with the customs and traditionary observances 
of the Jews in the matter of washing ; for this seems more probable 
than that this "purifying" has reference to any distiactly commanded 
legal observances. The purifying was such as the Jewish doctors had 

enjoined and made necessary. (Matt. xv. 2; Mark vii. 2 4- Luke 

xi, 39.) The quantity, too, which these vessels contained, was enor- 
mous—not such as might have been brought iti unobserved ; but eaeh 
of these water-pots contained " two w three firkins apiece." And at the 
beginning they were empty ; so that the servants who, in obedience to 
the commandment, had filled the water-pots with water, and who knew 
what liquid they had poured in, were themselves, by this very work 
which they had done, witnesses of the reality of the miracle. Else it 
might only have appeared, as in taet it did only appear to the ruler of 
the feast, that the wine came from some unexpected quarter ; " He knew 
not whenee it was, but tlie servants which drew the water,"] — that is, not 
the water now made wine, but who had drawn the simpler element, 
which Christ chose to use as the substratum on which he should after- 
wards exercise his miraculous powers, "•knew." 

Like most other acts of creation, or more strictly, of becoming, this 
of the water becoming wine, is withdrawn from sight, and that which is 
poured iuto the jars as water is drawn out as wine ; but the actual pro- 
cess of the change we labor in vain to conceive. And yet m truth it is 
in no way stranger, save in the rapidity with which it is effected, than that 
which is every day going forward among us, but to which use and custom 
have so dulled our eyes, that commonly we do not marvel at it at all : 

• ffom. 22 in Joh. 

+ Tlie Vulgate rightly, Qui liii,vt9erant. De Wette ; Welclie daa Wasser gBselop- 
fet liatt«n. So the Ambroaian Hymn : 

Vel hydriis plenla aquse 
Vini saporem infuderis, 



Qaod ipie mm impleveTat, 
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and because wc can call it by its name, suppose that we have d 
Its secret He who doei every jear prepare the wine in the grape, 
cdu-,ing it to drmk up and expand wifh the moisture of earth and hea- 
len to take this up mto itself, and transmute into its own nobler juices, 
did now gather together al! thos^e his slower processes into the act of a 
Bingle reioment and ace inplish m an instant what ordinarily he does 
not aee raphsh but in many months This analogy does not indeed 
help us to understand nhu the Lcrd d d kow, but yet brings before us 
that m this he was working in the line of (above, indeed, but not across, 
or countei to) hs more oidinarj woikings, which we see daily around 
us, the unnoticed miracles of every-day nature. That which this had 
of its own peculiar, and taking it out from the order of these, was the 
power and will by which all the intervening steps of these tardier pro- 
cesses were overleaped, and the result obtained at once.* 

It has been sometimes- debated whether " the ruler of the feast" was 
himself one of the guests, who either by general consent or the selection 
of the host was set over the banquet ; or a chief attendant only, charged 
with ordering the course of the feast, and overiooking the ministrations 
of the inferior servants. This last is the view taken by Chrysostom and 
others ;f but the analogy of Greek and Roman usagesj seems rather to 
point him out as himself one of the invited guests, who was invested 
with this office for the time ; and the passage from the Son of Sirach 
quoted below,§ shows that a like custom was in use among the Jews. 

* Augustine {In. Ev. Joh., Tract. 8) ; Ipae cnim fecit vinum illo die in nuptiia in 
sei illis hydriia quas impleri aquS prscepit, qui onini anno ficit hoe in vitibua. Sicut 
enim quod misenmt rainistri in hydriis, in vinum converflum est opero Domini aic 
et quod nubea fundunt, in yinum convertitur ejusdem opere Domini, Illud aufem 
non rairamur, quia omni anno fit: assiduitale amisit admirationem. And again (Ssrm. 
128, c S) : QuM aqua erat, vinum fectum viderunt homioea ct obstupuerunt Quid 
aliud fit de pluTia per radicem vitis ! Ipae ilia fecit, ipaa ista ; ilia ut pascaria, isla 
ut raireria. So aUo De Gen., ad Lilt., I. 6, o, 18. Chryaoatoni {No/a. 21 in JoIl): 

TTf fiiCic eff oIkw rpiiruv, JTrep Iv t^ ^utv SiA jroUov jpdvou yivcrai, toSto idpaov 
if t4, yuiu,, elpydaaTO. OE Gregory the Great, jtfora/., L 6, c. 16. 

t So by Severua ; by Juvancue, who calls him summnm miniafrum ; by Kuiooel, 
Slid others. 

X This dpxirp'iKJiivo^ will then answer very mucli to the mi/tiromapxttg among the 
Greeks, and the rei convivii, or niagiater convivii, or modimpera,tor, of the Romans. 
It waa his part, in Uie words of Plalo, iraiSayayeif (ro^irods™. (Bkckke's Chanelet 
T. 1, p. 465.) He appears here as the -npoyi-varnv. The word ipX"P"''^^oi is lat*. 
and of rare occurrence ; Petronius has friclinarohes. 

§ Sirac. joxiL 1, 2 ; "If tton be made the master of a feast ftyou/iwof), lift not 
thyself up, but be among them as one of the rest; take diligent care of them, and 
BO sit down. And when thou hast done al! thy office, take thy place, that thou 
mavest be merry with them, and receive a crown for thy well ordering of the feasL' 
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Indeed the freedom of remonatranee wMch he allows himself with tJie 
host seems almost decisive of his position ; for such would hardly have 
found place but from an eq^ual. To him, as having the function of tast- 
ing and distributing the wine, the Lord commanded that which he had 
made to be brought, even in this little matter recognizing and honoring 
the established order and usages of society, and giving to every man 
his due. And now "wken the ruler of the feast had tasted Ike water 
which was made wine, and knew not whence it was, he called the bride- 
groom," we need not suppose actually summoned him from his place, 
but he called tc him,* with something of a festive exclamation, not un- 
suitable to the season, " Eaery man at the begmmng doth set prth good 
wine, and when men hate mell dranl, then that which is worse | but thou 
hasl h^t the good wine until now " 

Many interpreter's have been \erj anxious to rescue the ongmal 
word, which we have given bj " tttll diunh," from in\olvmg aught of 
excess, as though, did it implj th^t wi- must necessarily condude that 
the guests at this marriage featl^al had already drunken too much, that 
this was one of the temuUnta comma, which St Cypnan speaks of as 
too often disgracing a marriage, J with all the difficulties, of Christ bemg 
present at such an ibuse of God's gifts, and, stranger still, mimsteiing 
by his divine power to i yet further esces* But there la no need of 
such anxious dealing with the word^ The ruler of the feast is but 
alluding to the corrupt customs and fashion's too current among men, 
not to aught which was necessarily going on before his e\t,s — naj, to 
something which certainly was not so, lor such the Lord would have as 
little sanctioned by his presence, as he would have helped it forward by 
a wonder-work of his own. The speaker does no more than refer to a 
common practice, and in so doing, notices its cause, namely, that men's 
palates after a while are blunted, and their power of discerning between 
good and bad lost ; and that then an inferior wine passes current with 
them, as it would not have done before. There is no special application 



» Maldonatus : Hon quod nd ae venire juaflerit, quod minimS fuisset urbanum, eed 
quod recutnbentem appellana iotarrogaverit, quid optimum vinuin in finecn reservaaset. 

f 'EAuciTU icipliea at once worae and breaker. We have in Engiiali tho same use 
of "amalL" Perhaps "poorer" would be tho nearest word. Pliny in Uite manner 
(H. JV, L 14, c 14) apeafes of the meanness of some, qui conTivia alia qiiara siU- 
met ipaia rainistrant, aut proadsnte mensd aubjiciunt- 

X De Sab. Virg., a 3. 

§ Angnsfine indeed goes further than any, for he makes not merely the goests, 
but the ruler of the fcaat himself to have "viell drunk" indeed. The Lord not 
merely made wine, bat, he adds {Di Gen. ad Utt., L 6, o, 13) tale vinum, quod tSrJus 
etiam conviva laudaret. 
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to the guests present — except ia tiie miDds of them who would mai, if 
by any means they could, the image of a perfect Holiness, which ofienda 
and rebukes them. 

Of a piece with this is their miserable objection, who find the miracle 
incredible, since, if the Lord did not actually minister to an excess 
already commenced, yet, by the creation of " so large and perilous a 
quantity of wine," (for the quantity was enormous,*) he would have 
put temptation in men's way ; — as though the secret of temperance lay 
in the scanty supply, and not in the strong self-restraint ! In lite man- 
ner, every gill of God, every large abundance of the vineyard, might be 
said with equal truth to be a temptation, and so in some sort it is, (com- 
pare Luke xii. 16,) a proving of men's temperance and moderation in 
the midst of abundance. f But man is to be perfected, not by being kept 
out of temptation, but rather by being victorious m temptation. And 
for this lai^e giving, it was only that which we should look for. He, a 
King, gave as a king. No niggard giver in the ordinary bounties of hia 
kingdom of nature, neither was he a niggard giver now, when he brought 
those his common gifts into the kingdom of his gra«e, and made them 
directly to serve him there. (Cf. Luke v. 6, 7.) 

But these words, "Every man at the beginning doth set forth good 
wine ; and when men have well drunk, then that which is worse: but thou 
hast kept the good wine until nim," setting forth, as in the letter they do, 
only a trivial practice of a poor worldly economy, have oftentimes had 
a higher meaning found for them. It has been excellently noticed how 
these very words may be used for the setting forth the difference be- 
tween the manner and order of the world's giving and of Christ's giving. 
The man, not knowing what he did, gave utterance to a &,r larger and 
deeper thought than he meant. The world does indeed give its best and 
its fairest at the beginning, its " good wlne'^ first, but has only baser sub- 
stitutes at the last. " When men have well drank^'' when their spiritual 

* The Attic /lerpaiic (= j3oi5of = 12 f^crai = 72 BBitarii) = 8 gallons 7.S86 
pinfa, imperial measure ; bo that each of these six Teasels. contaiQiDg two or three 
USTpnral apiece, did in round nnmbers hold about twenty gallons or more. 

f Cftlrin answers the objection excellently well ; Nostro vltio fit, si ejus benignitas 
irritamentum eat luxuria ; quin potius liKC temperimtiEe nostrie vera est probatio, ai 
in media affluenlia parci lamen et moderati aamns. C£ Sdicer's FAbss., a v. oZvof. It 
is instructive to notice the ascetic tone which Strauss talies, {Lfben Jeta, v. % p. 329,) 
when speaking of this Luiuawundui', as ho terms it, contrasted with fhaf which he 
assumes when he desires io depreciate the character of John the Baptist ; but truly 
he is of that generation that call Jesus a winebibber, and say that John has a ilevi!' 
with whom that which is godliie can in no form find favor. Some of Woolston'a 
vQeat ribaldry {Fourth Bimourie an the Miracles of our Smioar, p, 23, eeq.) is spent 
upon thii theme. 
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palate is hluiited, when they have lost the discernment between moral 
good and evil, then it puts upon them what it would not have dared to 
offer at the first — coarser pleasures, viler enjoyments, the swine's husks. 
The world is for them that worship it, even as that great image which 
the Babylonian king beheld ; (Dan. ii. 31 ;) its head, indeed, may show 
as fine gold, but its material grows ever baser, till it finishes in the iron 
and clay at the last. And so it comes to pass that 



this is the portion of them that have entered on the service of sin and of 
the world. But it is very otherwise with the guests of Christ, the hea- 
venly bridegroom. He ever reserves for them whom he has bidden " ihe 
good wine" unto the last.* In the words of the most eloquent of our di- 
vines, " The world presents us with fair language, promising hopes, con- 
venient fortunes, pompons honors, and these are the outside of the bowl ; 
but when it is swallowed these dissolve in an instant and there remains 
bitterness dth Igntyf Iq td E y iles in the 

first addr ss d 1 ght h f d h y the lip, but 

when we A II d t Ha go th t I h »,' a whip 

with six St ngs fea d t f co d h nd displea- 

sure, and ea t ff d p t d d ffid tl d y f d ith. But 

when after the manner of purifying of the Christians, we fill our water- 
pots with water, watering our coucfi with our tears, and moistening our 
cheeks with the perpetual distillations of repentance, then Christ turns 
our water into wine, first penitents and then communicants — first waters 

■* ThuB H. de Sto Victors (De Ate. Morali, 1, 1, c 1). Omnia namque homo, id 
eat, camalis primum vinum bonum ponit, quia in su4 delectatioce faJsam quandam dul- 
cedinem sentit; sad postquam furor mali iSesiderii mentemloebriaverit, tunc quod de- 
terius est propinat, quia spina conacieatiie superveniens mentero, qimm prius falsi de- 
leotabat, graviter cruciat Sed Sponsus nosla' postrami vinum bonum portipt, donl 
mentem, quam sui dulcedine amoris replere disponit, quSdara priua tribulationuiQ com- 
puncdone amarieari sinit, ut post gustum amaritudinia avidifla bibatur suavissimura po- 
culam caritatis. Cora k Lapide : Hie est typus faliaciEe mundi, qui initio res speciosaa 
oculis objicit, deinde sub iia deteriorea et viles iuducit, itsque sui amatorea decipit et 
illudit. An unknown author (Berkardi O^jj, v. 2, p. 513) : In futuri enim vita aqua 
omma laboris et aclionis terreuEe in vinum divinie contemplatjonia commutabitur, im- 
plebnnturque omnia hydriiB usque ad summum, Omnes enim implebuotiir in bonis 
domlla Domini, cum illie dcaidarabiles nuptia Spous! et sponaEe celebrabuntur ; bibe- 
turque in summft lietitia omnium clamantiiim Domino et diceutium-, Tu bonum vinum 
Bervfiati uaque adiiuc. I know not from whence this line comea, 

Die mBnidi lard6, dai (Bmen ille merum ; 
bat it evidently belonga to tliia miracle. 
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ofsorrowand then the wine of the chaiice; for Jesus keeps the 

best wine to the last, not only because of the direct reservation of the 
highest joys till the nearer approaches of glory, but also because our 
relishes are higher after a long fruition than at the first essays, such 
being the nature of grace, that it increases in relish as it does in fruition, 
every part of grace being new duty and new reward."* 

The Evangelist expressly, and, as it would seem, pointedly, excludes 
from all historic credit the miracles of Christ's infancy, of which so larae 
a crop is to be found in nearly all the apocryphal Gospels. For, of 
course, he would not say merely that this was the first miracle which 
Jesus did ia Cana, but that this miracle in Cana was the first which he 
did ; it was for him the " beginning of miracles. "\ The statement is not 
unimportant, nor unconnected with one of the main purposes with which 
the Gospel of St. John was written, which was to repei and remove all 
unreal notions concerning the person of his Lord; notions which nothing 
would have helped more to uph<dd than those merely phantastic and ca- 
pricious miracles,— favorites, therefore, with all manner of Docetic here- 
tics, — which are ascribed to his infancy. J 

But in this work of his he " manifested prth his ff!<m/," words that 
could be used of no lesser than the Son ; for all others would have man- 
ifested forth the glory of another, but he his own. And this, because 
the word " fflori/" is to be taken emphatically ; it is not merely his ex- 
ceUent greatness, but his divinity : for the glory {SS^/i) ia a divine attri- 
bute ; it is comprehended and involved in the idea of the Loo-oa as the 
absolute Light : as such he rays forth light from himself, and "this effia- 
m(x is " his glori/:' (Johni.M; Matt.xvi.27; Mark viii. 38.) This 
"glory" during the time that the Son of God sojourned upon earth, for 
the most part was hidden; the covering of the flesh concealed it from 

* J. Tatioe. Life of OhTiat. With Jhis may be fitly joined that exquisite poem, 
with -which every one ia familiar, in The Christian Yiar, that upon the second Sun- 
day after Epiphany, auggesfed by this miracle, the Gospel of that day, and which ia 
the unfolding of the same thought. 

+ Thus Tertullian {De Bapt, c 9) calls it, prima rudicienta potestatis aus. And 
(Ma day has been called Dies natalis virtutum Domini. 

X ThisatatenientofSt. John has ever been used in (he Church as a decisive testi- 
mony exclusive of all these ; thoa by Epiphanius, {Rcer., 61, § 20,) from whose words 
it would appear that some Catholics were inclined to admit these miiacles of the Tn- 
fancy, as affording an argument against the Cerinthians, and in proof that it was not 
at Ms baptism first that (he Christ was united to the man Jesus. And Euthymius (in , 
Im,) finds in St. John's words a distinct purpose rai the part of the Evangelist to ex- 
clade aU wonders that were recorded as going before. St. John, he says, l^yrSpnaev 
q4tS, xprim/isvm: f ff rh /i^ niBTtvciv rojf -ktyB,ih:oic naiSucoX^ 0ai/iiu7C TOu Xpurrav. 01 
CflarsosTOM, Hem. 18 ; 20 ; 22 in. Joh. ; and Thilo, Cod. Apacrt/pk., p, Ixixiv. seq. 
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men's eyee : but in this miracle, this work of his power, St. John would 
say, it broke through this its fleshly covering, and manifested itself to the 
spiritual eyes of his disciples ; they "beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Pather."* And as a consequence, " hit disci- 
plea heUeved on him." The work, besides its more immediate purpose, 
had a further end and aim, the confirming their faith, who already be- 
lieving in him, were therefore the more capable of receiving increase Of 
feith, — of being liiled from faith to faith, from faith in an earthly teacher 
to faith in a heavenly Lord.f 

It was said at the outset, that this first miracle of our Lord's had its 
inner mystical meaning. The first miraele of Moses was the turning of 
water into blood, (Exod. vii. 20,) and that had its own fitness, for the 
law was a ministration of death and working wrath ;J but the first 



* TheEaatemChurch.aais well known, counted the Baptism of Chriat, being Ma 
reoogratlon before men and by men in his divine eliaracter, for the great roanifeating 
of his glorr to the world, for hie Spiphcmy, and waa wont to celebrate it as such. 
But the Western, which laid not such etreaa on the Baptism, Baw his Epiphany rather 
in the adoration of the Magians, the iirst fruits and represenlatlTes of the heathen 
world. At a later period, indeed, it placed other great moments in his life, moments 
in which his divine majesty gloriously shone out, in connection with thisfestival; such, 
for instanre, as the Baptism, as the feeding of the five thogaand, and as this present 
mirade, which last contlnnally affords the theme to the later writers of the Western 
Church tor the homily at Epphany, aa it gives «s the Gospel for one of the Epiphany 
Sundays. But these secondary allusions belong not to the flrat inlroduetion of the 
feast, so that the following passage ahould have prevented the editors of the new 
volume of St, Aiigustine'a sermons, {Sfrm. Jnediti, Paris, 1843.) from attributing the 
sermon which contains it {Serm. 88, m Epiph.) to that father : Hodiemam diem Ec- 
cleaia per orbem celebrat totum, sive quod stella pr^ ceferia fnlgens dividbus Magis 
parvnm non parvi Re^a monatravit hoapitium, aive quod hodie Chriatus primum 
facisse dieitur slgnum, quando aqnas repentc commutavit in vinum, sive quod a 
Joanne Uto die creditur baptizatus et Patris consona voce Dei filius revelatur. The 
aame mark of a later origin ia about eeveraf other aermons which thej have printed 
as his. In his genuine, he knows only of the adoration of the wise men aa the &ct 
■whieh thia festival of the Epiphany cointnemorates. 

t This is plailJy the true esplanation, (in the words of Ammonius, jrpoofl^iojf 
m^ainh Tiva 1% ck <t!ir6v Trinrcu;,) and not that, which Angustins, (Be Cont. Exang^ 
1 2, c. n,) for the interests of hia harmony, upholda, that they are here calUd " di»- 
eiplea" by anticipation; because subsequently to the mirade they believed; (non 
jam diacipulos, sed qui futuri erant diaeipuli intelligere deberaua ;) as one might say, 
The apostle Paul was bom at Tarsus. 

} Tet as Moses hns here, where he atanda m contrast to Chriat , a mulatio in deterins, 
BO in another place, where he stands as hia type, he has, liie him, a mutafio m mehua, 
(Exod. xiv. 25,) changing the bitter waters to sweet ; and so not less EliBba(2 Km. ii. 
19—22) ; however the more excellent transmutation, which should be not merely the 
rectifying of qualities already eiistmg, but imparting of new qualities, was reserved for 
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mirade of Christ was the turning of water into wino, and this too was 
a me«t inauguration of the rest, for his was a ministration of life ; he 
came, bringing joy and gladness, the giver of the true wine that maketh 
glad the hearts of men. — ^There is, too, another prophetic aspect under 
which this turning of the water into wine has been often contemplated, 
another, though in truth but a different aspect of the same,— that even 
so should Christ turn the poorer dispensation, the weak and watery ele- 
ments of the Jewish religion, (Heb. vii. 18,) into richer and nobler, the 
gladdenmg wire of a higher fiiith. The whole Jewish dispensation in its 
comparative weakness and poverty was aptly symbolized by the water, 
aud only in type and prophecy could it tell of him of the tribe of Judah, 
who should come " binding his foal unto the vine, and his asa's colt 
unto the choice vine;" of whom it is said, "he washed his garments 
in wine and his clothes in the blood of grapes" (Gen. xlix. 11; cf. 
John sv. 1); but now by this work of his he gave token that he had 
indeed come into the midst of his people, that their joy might be full * 

the Son ; wlio waa indeed not an ameliorntor of the old life of men, but flie brino-er 
in of a new life— not a reformer, but a regenerator. 

» Com. a Lapide ; Christus ergo initio suss preaLcatioiiis mutana aquam in vinum 
significabat se legem ilosaicam, inslar aqua insipidam et frigidam, converaurum in 
ETangeliuragratiffi,qu»instarvinie8t,generoaa,aapida, ardens, et efBcas. And Ber- 
nard, in a pre-eminently beautiful sermon upon thia mirade, (Bened. Ed., p. 8H.) has 
in fact the same interpretation ; Tune [aqua] mutatm' in vinum, cim timor eipellitur 
a caiitate, et implentur onmia fervore apiritQs et jucondft devotione ; cf. De Divers., 
Serm. 18, 0. 2 ; and Eusebiua (HeTn. Eeang. 1. 9, o, 8) : Zii^olov ^ -rb wapadoSdv 
laieriicuTspov upd/iaTo;, iiera^'hiOivTOi Ik Ti^f Ba/iaTisaTipac M rifti vocpdv ml wveij- 
fiaTtn^v ei^ponvi/riv rrrii mariicov r^t Kair^c AiaS^iais xpa/i-aTOc. Augustine ia in the 
same Uae, when he aaya {In Ev. Joh., Tract. S) : Tollitur velamen. eian traoaieris ad 
Dominum,....et quod aqua erat.vinumtibi fit, Legelibroa omoea prophetioos, nou 
intelleoto Christo, quid tam inaipidum et fataum inveniest Intellige ibi Christum, 
non aolirn sapit quod legis, sed etiam ioebriat He illustrates thia from Luke xkiv. 
26—2'!. Gregory the Great (Sora. 6 in Eiiek.) giyea it anotiier turn : Aquam nobia in 
vinum vectit, quando ipsa bisforia per allegoric myeterium, in apiritalem nobia iotel- 
ligentiam oommutatur.— Before tbe rise of the Enijchian hereay had made it clearly 
unadviaable to use such termsas Kpuotf, (ii>(i«prnj!f, ^tifif, to designate the union of the 
two natures in Christ, or such phrases a^ Tertullian's Deo mistus homo, we aometimea 
find allusiona to what Ohriat here did, as though it were symbolical of the ennobling 
of the human nature through its being transfused by the divine in his peraon. Thus 
Irensus (1. S, e. 1, § 3) complains of the Ebionltes, that they cling to the first Adam 
who was oast out of Paradise, and will know nothing of the second, its restorer ; 
Reprobant itaque hi oommistionero vini cmleslia, et solam aquam secularem voknt 
esse. So Diirner (Von der Person Chrisli, p. 67) undcratanila thia passage: yet it 
is possible that here may be allusion rather to tJicir characteristic custom of using 
water alone, instead of wine mingled with water, in the Holy Communion ; the 
passage will even then show how Ircn^ua found in the wine and in the water, the 
apt symbols of the higher .and the lower, of the dirinu and human. 
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And apart from all that is local and temporary, this miracle may ba 
taken as the sign and symbol of all which Christ is evermore doing in the 
world, ennobling all that he touches, making saints out of sinners, angels 
out of men, and in the end heaven out of earth, a new paradise of God 
out of the old wilderness of the world. Tor the prophecy of the world's 
regeneration of the day in which his disciples shall drink of tlie fruit of 
the vine new in his kingdom, is eminently here ; — in this humble feast, 
the rudiments of the great festival which shall be at the open setting up 
of his kingdom — that marriage festival in which he shall be himself the 
Bridegroom and his Church the bride,— that season when his " hour" 
shall have indeed "■come." 

Irenffius* has an interesting passage, in wliich he puts together this 
miracle and that of the loaves, and, as I think, contemplates them to- 
gether as a prophecy of the Eucharist, but certainly sees them as alike 
witnesses against all Gnostic notions of a creation originally impure. 
The Lord, he says, might have created with no subjacent material the 
wine with which he cheered these guests, the bread with which he fed 
those multitudes ; but he rather chose to take his Father's creatures on 
which to put forth his power, in witness that it was the same God who 
at the beginning had, made the waters and caused the earth to bear its 
fruits, who did in those last days give by his Son the cup of blessing 
and the bread of heaven.f 

* Con. H(er., 1. 3, c 11 ; Chcjaostom in lika manner, in regard to the Maai- 
diKaiiB, Hwn. 22 in Joh. 

t Tlie account of tliia miracle by SeduliuB is a. fovorable specimen of his poetry : 
Frima Bu^e DdriIdiib Ihalamis dipuiius sdesse 



In very early limes it was & favorite snbject for Chriatinn art. Od many of the old 
aarcophagi Jesus is eeen etaniiing and touching with the rod of Mnses. Ihe rod of 
might which is generally placed in his hand when he is set forth as a worlier of won- 
ders. three Teasela resting on the ground,— three, because in thetr akilless delroea- 
tions tlie arliats could nol manage to find room for more. Sometimes he has a roll 
of writing in his hand, as much as to say, This is written in the Scripture ; or the 
master at the (east is somewhat earnestly rebuking the bridegroom for haring kept 
the good wine fill laat; havbg himself tasted, he is giving hiia the Cup to coaviuca 
him of his error. (Muwtek, Siunbiid.d. Alt. Christ., v. 2, p. 92.) 
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THE HEAIMG OF THE KOBLEMAS'S SOS. 

John iy. 46 — B4 

There h an apparent contradiction in the words that introduce tais 
miracle. It is there said tliat Jesus "went into Galilee, for he himself 
testified that a prophet hath no honor in his own country," and jet 
Galilee was his own country, and immediately after we are told that the 
Galileans "received,"* or gave him honorable welcome. This how- 
ever is easily got rid of; yet not as Tittmann, and some of the older 
expositors propose, by making St. John, in fact, to say that the Lord 
went into Galilee, though he had testified that a prophet was unhonored 
at home ; for there is no compelling the words to mean this ; nor yet 
by understanding "h's ow ount j" as Judsa and then finding in 
th s say ng of h s an e^planat on of h s ret r ig from thence into GaJ- 

lee Ths sO gens explanat nhon some nodems follow. But 
tl e Lord s b th at Be hlehem n Judtea be n^, a fact not generally 
\ own the si ght e teem n wh h he as the e held, could not have 
had n ths U g ouni Father we ust acceft "oountry"f as the 
pi e whe e h hid been h ou^ up anelj Nazareth, and then there 
s here an expja a on of h s n r tu n ng th ther, (with a direct allu- 
son to tie fe-tmony wh ch he him elf had borne ia its synagogue, 

Ao p ophet s a -veiled m hs o county Luke iv. 24,) but 
gong prefe e e to C na nd other c t es of Galilee; "and the 

* ''EM^avTO, Benevolfi et honorific^ eiceperuat : eo ofien elsewhere. 

t Tlarpl^, Of. Matt xiii. B4, 67 ; Mark vi. 1, 4 ; Luke iv. J6. Chrjeoatom (ffam. 
as in. Jok) hfta this right view of the meaning, -witii the esceptinn, indeed, of uiidet- 
Stejding by "liis own counfrj," Capernaum (Lute x. IG) rather than Nazareth; 
lliapTvptiuc will then have the sense of a plnsq. perf., of -which there are several 
instances in the Netr Testament. 
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3 St. John, with an emphasis, relates, "received him," 
though the Nazarenes, the people of his own immed'ate c'ty hal re 
jected, and would have killed him.* 

In treating of this miracle, the first question which occ ir? tl , 
namely, whether we have here the same history as that of the er a t 
(Tafe) of the centurion related by St. Matthew (yiii. 5) and St Luke 
(vii, 2), and here repeated with only immaterial var at o i Irenseusf 
would seem to have looked at them as one and the same history ; and 
Chrysostom and others note such an opinion as held by some in their 
time, though they themselves oppose it. And this rightly, for there is 
almost nothing in its favor. Not merely the external circumstances are 
greatly different; that centurion being a heathen, this noblemanj in 
every probability a Jew ; that one pleading for his servant, this for his 
son ; that intercession finding place as the Lord was entering Caper- 

* There 19 another view of the paaaoge possible, namely that St. John, recording 
(rer. 43) Christ's return to Galilee, ia esplaiuing wbj he should hare first left it, 
(rer, 44,) and why he shoifld have returned to it now, (ver. 45.) He left it, because 
aj he had himself testified, (i/iaprvptjac, a first anrigt for a plusq. perfect,) a prophet 
is unhoaored in his own Country, but he returned to it now, because hia oountrymeo, 
the OaLiloeans, having seen the signs that he did at Jerusalem, were prepared to 
welcome, and did welcome him, in quite another spirit from that which they mani- 
fested at his first appearance ; "So (ver, 48) Jesus came again into Cana of Galilee." 
This is Neander's esplanaiion, {Leben Jesti, p. 3S5,) and Jacobi's, in the Theol. Stud. 
nndKriC, 1S36, p. 906. 

f Con, HiBT., L 3, e. 22. Filium Csntwriania absena verbo curavit dicens, Vade, 
filius tuus vivii Yet Centmionta may well be only a slip of the pen or the memory. 
In modern times only SeraJer that I know, has held the same opinion. 

X The tenn (iaoiXiKOQ ItWs rather against that view; since it ia little prabable 
that any military office is denoted by it. The exact meaning of the word here never 
can be exactly fixed ; even Chrysostom (Horn. 33 m Joh.) speaks uncertainly about it, 
and only au^ests a meaning -, showing that even In his day it was not to be ex- 
plained hy the tamiliar usage of them with whom Greet was a living language. 
Three meaninga have been offered. Either by the ^bctiAmoc is meant one of those 
that were of the king's party, the royalists, in which case the term would be muck 
the same aa Herodian, deaignating one of those that sided with the Action of the 
Herods, father and son, and helped to maintain them on the throne (Lightfoot) ; or, 
with something of a narrower signification, the lianilmo^ may be one especially 
attached to the court, aulicua, or as Jerome (/» Etai. 65) calls this man, palatinus 
(Eegulua qui Griece dicitur jloailiKog, quern nos de aula re^ rectiua interprelari pos- 
Bumus palatinum) ; thus in the margin of our Bibles it is " courtier ;" or else, though this 
seema hero the least probable supposition, jSamliKOi may mean one of royal htood ; so 
in Lucian the word is four times applied to those who are actually kings, or aie 
related to tham. Perhaps no iretter term could be found than that of our English 
version, "noWemoji,'' which has aomething of the doubtfulness of the original ex- 
pression, BTid't;hile, it .docs Bot require, yet does not deny that ha wasof roval blood. 
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naum, this in Cana; iu that the petitioner sending by others, in this 
himself coming : the sickness there a paralysis, a fever here. But faj 
more than all this, the heart and ianer kernel of the two narratives is 
different. That centurion is an example of a strong faith, this Eoble- 
man of a weak faith; that centurion counts that, if Jesus will but 
speak the word, his servant will be healed, while this nobleman is so 
earnest that the Lord should come down, because in heart he limits his 
power, and counts that nothing but his actual presence will avail to heal 
his sick ; the other receives praise, this rebuke, at the lips of Christ. 
The difference is indeed here so striking, that Augustine* draws a com- 
parison, by way of contrast b t n tl e faith of that centurion, and 
the unbel f of h n blen an 

Ag n all h s 1 e p n s of appa cut identity are very slight, as 
the nea d a h f he uff 1 e h al n^, at a distance and by a word, 

and the n u g and findin^ 1 h al d. It is nothing strange that 
two mi a 1 should ha e h un anoes in common. 

It has been supposed by some f that this nobleman is no other than 
Chuza, Herod's steward, whose wife was among the holy women that 
ministered unto the Lord of their substance (Luke viii. 3 ; cf. ver. 53). 
This is not wholly improbable; for it would seem as if only some 
mighty and marvellous work of this kind would have drawn a steward 
of Herod's with his family, into the net of the Gospel. But whether 
this was so or not, he leaving his son exceeding sick at Capernaum, now 
came and found Jesus, who was just returned iVom his journey to Jeru- 
salem, in Cana of Galilee, " and besought him that he would come down 
and heal his son, for he was al the point of death." From the something 
of severity which comes out in our Lord's iirst notice of his petition, 
" Except ye see signs and wonders, ye will not believe" J it is evident that 

» In Ell. Joh., J^act. 16; Videte diBKnctionem. Regulua iste Dominum ad 
domum Buim desceadere cupiebat ; ille Centurio indignum ae esse dicebat. lUi 
dicebafur, Ego veniam.et curaboeiim; huic dictum eat, Vade, filitis fuua vivit Uli 
priesentiam proinittebat, bnnc vetbo sanabat. Isie tamen prseeentiam ejus extorqne- 
bat. ille ae priesentia ejua indignum esse dicebat. Hie ceaaum est elationi; illic 
eoQcessnm est humilitati. Of. CHBYaosroM, flbm. 36 in Joh. 

\ Lightfoot, Chemniti, and othera. 

X Tliis passage, witli tliat other in whicii the Lord decliaes to give a sign to some 
fliat asked it, dismissing them to the sign of Jonah, (Matt, xil. 38 — 40 ; xvi. 1—4,) 
are fayorile passages with those wbo deny that he laid any eapecial stress on hia mira- 
cles, aa proving any thing concerning him ; that other has been stretched so far tiy 
some SM to be brought in proof that he did not even daim to do any. Thus by the 
modem lationalista, though the abuse of the passage is an old as Aquinas, who take* 
note of and rebukes it. But our Lord'a wopda have not any such meaning, and it may 
be worth while to ahow how far they are from bearing out any such conclusion. The 
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this nobleman ivas one druen to Jesus by the strong constraint of an 
outwaid need, a need which ro other but he could supply, (isai, sxvi. 
16 ) rather than one drawn bj the inner necessities and desires of hla 
soul , — a man w ho w ould not have come but for this ;* who shared in 
the cam=il tt-mper of the most of his ftUow-countrymen (they, by the 
plunJ number which our Loid here uses being, it Is most probable, in- 
tended to be iniluded in the same condemnation) ; — one who had (as 
J et at least) no irgan for perceiving the glory of Christ as it shone out 
in hia person and in h s doctrine — whom nothing but miracles, " siffns 
and wonders, ' would compel to a belief, unlike those Samaritans whom, 
the Lord has just lett, and who, without a miracle, had in great num- 
bers "believed because of his word." (John iv. 41.) But "the Jews 
required a sign," (I Cor. i. 22,) and this one, in the smallncss of his 
present faith, straitened and limited the power of the Lord, counting it 
needful thab he should "come down"^ if his son was to he healed; 
being unable to conceive of any other cure, of any word spoken at a 

Lord sajB, There shall no sign be given to (ftmn, the men who oat of an unbelieTiog: 
heart asked one, the same who but a little before had aBCribed his miracles to Beelze- 
bub. (Matt sii. 84,1 " An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign, and 
there shall no sign be given to it, but the sign of the prophet Jonaa," — not, that ia, to 
tbat evil and adulterous generation. The only sign for it is the appearance in the 
midst of it, of a warnii^ prophet, a prophet of woe, a second and greater Jonah, with 
his burden of near judgment, proclaiming that in forty jears shall Jerusalem be du- 
atrojed; the same being sealed by the wondrous circumstances of bis life, bj hia 
resurrection, as Jonah by his deliverance from the whale's belly, to be indeed the com- 
missioned of the Lord. Christ does not deny the value of the miracle, or aaj that he 
will do none; but only thathe will do none/or (Asm, for an evil and adulterous gene- 
ration which ia seeking not after helps and confirmations of faith, but excuses and 
subterfuges for unbeheK These works of grace and power are reserved for thoae who 
are receptive of impressions from them. They are seals which are to seal softened 
hearts; hearts utterly cold and hard would take no impreaaion from them, and 
therefore will not be tried with them. So that this is not, in fact, a alight put upoa 
miracles, but an honoring of them. There are those upon whom they ehali not ba 
wasted. 

* Augustine (In Ev. Joh., Tract. 16) reada the words of Christ as implying that 
this nobleman did not believe that Christ could do this very thiug which he was asking 
of him. It was but a tentative request ; in the utter lack of help any where, be 
snatched at what seemed to him, even while he was snatching at it, but aa a straw, 
and so he received this rebuke : Arguit homlnem in fide tcpidum ant frigidum, aut 
omnino nullius fidei; sed tentare cupientem de sanitate filii aui, qoalisesset Christus, 
quis eaact, qnantdm posset. Verba enim rogantis audivimus, cor diffidentis non vi- 
demus; aed ille pronuntlavit, qui et verba audivit, et cor inapexit Tet the earnest- 
ness of the man's rejoinder, " Bii;tini\e damn ere my son die" is very unUke this. 

■j- Gregory the Great {Horn. 28 in £iianj.) : Minis itaque in ilium credidil, quem 
noD putavit posse ealutem dare, nisi pr^esens esset in corpoie. 
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distance and yet mighty to save * Not that wq are to suppose that the 
Lord thus speaking meant to cast any slight on the significance of mira- 
des, only they are not to serve for this, namely, to compel the reluctant 
and unbelieving to the faith, hut to confirm the mission of a di\ine am- 
bassador before them that have already been taken hold of by the power 
of the truth. 

Yet, as Bengel observes, there is a beautiful admixture in this 
wiswer, of rebuke and encouragement; an implied promise of a mira- 
cle, even while the man is blamed, that he neodeth this, that nothing 
short of this would induce him to put his trust in the Lord of life.f 
And so the man accepts it ; for he does not suiTer himself to be repelled 
by this word of a seeming, and indeed of a real severity ; rather he now 
presses on the more earnestly, " Sir, come downl ere my child die-" — 
Btill, it is true, not guessing of any other help save through the Lord's 
bodily presence ; still far off from the faith and humility of that centu- 
rion, who said, " Lord, I am not worthy that thou shouldest come under 
my roof; but speak the word only, and my servant shall he healed;" — 
much less dreaming of a power that could raise the dead ; it must be 
" ere my child die," or the help wili be too late. Therefore that gracious 
Lord, who had always the higher good of those who came in contact 
with him in his eye, again tries his faith, and in the trying strengthens 
it, sending him away with a mere word of assurance that it should go 
well with his child ; " &o thy way, thy son liveth." And the nobleman 
was contented with that assurance ; he " believed (he word that Jesus had 
spoken unto him, and he went his way," expecting to find that it should 
be done according to that word. 

There is here again something to bo learned by a comparison of the 
Lord's dealing with this man and with the centurion of the other Gos- 
pels, Here being entreated to come, he does not, but sends his healing 
word. There, being asked to speak that word of healing, he rather 
proposes himself to come ; for here, as Chrysostom, unfolding the mo 
tivcs of his different conduct in the two instances, well brings out, a 



* Bengel will have this to be the espedal point of the whole answer, lajing the 
entire emphasia thus : " Escept je see signs and wonders, ye will not beljeye :" Innuit 
JeauB ae etiam abaenti reguli filio poBsi; vitani dare ; et poatulat ut regulua id credat, 
Deque profectionera Jesu poetulet ensdpienilam cum ipso sanationtm apud lectulum 
visura Others have done the same : see Kooher'b Analectci (in loc.) 

+ Simul antcm miraculuui promittitur, fidesque prius etiam desideratur, et dum 
deaiderfttur, escitatur. R«Bponsum eiferna qu9dsm repulwe epecie et tacLtS opia 
promissione miitum, cougruit eeosui rogantis es fide et imbecillitate mixto. 

X Kidru/Jjifli, CapernauQi Ijing upon the shore, and tower than Cana, where now 
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sons. He will not come, but only send, to the son of this nobleman 

(see 2 Kin. v. 10, H) ; he is prompt to Tisit in his own person the 

servant of that centurion.* 

It would seem that now his confidence in Christ's word was so great, 
that he proceeded leisurely homewards, since it was not till the next 
day that he reached his house, though the distance between the two 
cities was not so great that the journey need have occupied many hours. 
Maldonatus quotes Isai. xxviii. 16, " He that believeth shall not make 
haste," It is worthy of note that his inquiry of the servants who met 
him on his return with news of bis child's recovery, was when the child 
"■began io amend,"\ to be a little better. Por at the height of his faith, 
the father had only looked for a slow and gradual amendment, and 
therefore he used such an expression as this : but his servants answer, 
that at such an hour.J the very hour when Jesus spake the word, the 
fever not merely began to subside, there was not merely a turning point 
in the disease, but it "■leftkim,"% it suddenly forsook him,|] "^ ike 
father knew that it was at the same hour in ike lehkh Jesus said unto kim. 
Thy son Uveth, and himself believed;" — this he did for all the benefits 
vrhich the Lord had bestowed on him, he accepted another and the 
crowning benefit, even the cup of salvation ; and not he alone, but, as 
so often happened, and this for the bringing us into the perception of 
the manner in which each smaller community, as well as the great com- 
munity of mankind, — a nation, or as in this case a &mil.y, is united and 
bound together under its federal head, his conversion drew after it that 

• Thus fte Opus. Imperf. in. Matt, Bom. 22 : Illam ei^ contemsit. quom digni- 
tae Bublevabat regalia ; istum antem honoravit, quem conditio humiliabat servilis. 

t Ko/i^oTspov luxe = meliuecul^ ee habuit. Ko/if 6c from ko/j^u,— so in Latin, 
oomptua, for adorned in any way. Thus in Arrian, (3!sa. EpiiA., 3, 10,) softfu^ 
iX^tc, (bcllS habes, Cicero,) are tie words of tho phyaician to Lis patient that is 
getting better 

% Abeautiful remark ofBengtl's: Quo euratiuB divina opera et benefioia oona- 
derantur, eo plus nutritnenti fidea acqiiirit. 

§ Ammoniua (in Caimd) : Oi yd^ &jr?,ac, oMi if inixev, hirn^ld-pi i^j iaBmeiat 
rt ■muikv aW &8poov lif faiveadai /4 ^olcjf aKo%ov0iav elvai to Bai/ia, &XXd r^r 
tvepydac toO Xparrot. 

1 So it was plainly in the laae of Simon's wife's mother ; for at Chriaf s word 
"immediately she arose and roinistered unto them," (Lnke iv. 39,) and there eiactly 
tie same phrase (^kcti oirvw) is used. 
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of all who belongetl to him ; " himself believed, and his whole house," 
(Cf. Acts xvi. 15,34; xviii. 8.)* 

Yet, might it not be asked, Did he not believe before? was not the 
healing itself a reward of his &ith? Yes, ha believed that particular 
word of the Lord's ; but this is the adherence of feith, the entering into 
the number of Christ's disciples, the giving of himself to him as to the 
promised Messiah, Or, supposmg he already truly believed, there may 
be indicated here a heightening and augmenting of his faith. For a 
true faith is yet most capable of this increase ; " Lord, increase our 
faith ;" (Luke xvii. 5 ;) and so in him who said, " Lord, I believe, help 
thon mine unbelief," (Mark is. 24,) the true faith was bom, though as 
yet its actings were weak and feeble. So, too, we read after the last 
miracle of the water made wine, that "his disciples believed on him," 
(John ii. II,) who yet, being already his disciples, must have believed 
on him before.]- Thus in the Old Testament they who suffered thcni- 
selves to be guided by Moses must have already believed that he was 
the instrument of God for their deliverance, yet not the less is it said 
after the great overthrow of Pharaoh and his host, that the people "be- 
lieved the Lord and his servant Moses." (Exod. xiv, 31.) We have 
another analogous example, 1 Kin. xviil 24, where after the mighty 
work which Elijah did, raising the widow's son, she addresses him thus : 
" Now Sy this I know thou art a man of God, and that the word of the 
Lord in thy mouth is truth," while yet she had recognized him as such 
before, (ver, 18 ;) now, however, her faith received a new confii'mation ; 
(cf. John xi. 15 ; xiii. 19 ;) and so we may acaept it here. 

* The Jews have their miracle, eridently founded upon, and in rivalry of, tHa 
Vitiiiiga (J)e St/tiag^ p. 147) quotes it : Quando iegrotavit Filins R. Gamalielis, duoa 
miait studiosoa fapienlJEe ad R. ChB.nLna, Dubs £1mm, ut per preces pro eo gratiam 
divinam implorarent. Postquam eos yidit, ascendit in cienaculuin suum, Donmqua 
pro eo oravit. TJbi veri desceudit, dixit, Abite, quia febris illoui jam dereliquit. , . 
nii verb coQsidcatea, signal^ annoiarnnt illam horatn, ct quando reversi sunt ad R. 
Gamalieleui, dixit ipais, Per cultuml Ncc exceeau nee defectu temporis pecc^atis, 
sed sic proraus factum; e4 enim ipad hnrfL dereliquit ipaum febria, et petiit i nobis 
aquam potandam, Cf, Lahte, Com, in Joh., v. 1, p. SIS 

I Beda: Unde datuT intelligi et in fide gradu9 esse, ^cut et in Aliis virtutibua, 
quibiia est initium, incrementum, et perfectio. Hujus ergo Bdea initium liabuit, cilm 
filii aalutem petiit; iueremeutura.cilm credldit sermoui Domini dicentis, Filius tuus 
vivit ; deiude perfecfionem obdnnit, nuntiantiliua aervis. 
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III. 

THE FIEST MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 

LUEE Y. 1—11. 

TnsRE have been some in til times -nhn ha^e deemed theiiiselvea 
bound to distinguisli this naiiative frori tho'.e in St Matthew (iv, 18), 
and St. Mark (i. 16—20). Aiigustme, for example, finds the difTerencea 
so considerable, that he can only suppose the circumstance narrated by 
St. Luke to have first happened, oui Lord then predicting to Peter that 
hereafter he should catch men , hut not at that time summoning him to 
enter on the work; that without any sralu] drawing back, he and his 
fellows returned after a while to their usuil employments , — they only 
on a somewhat later occasion, that recorded by St Matthew and St. 
Mark, hearing the word of command, "Follow me," \shich then they 
obeyed, and attached themsehes for ever to their heivenly Lord.* 

Now that there are some difficulties, yet such as hardly deserve that 
name, in the harmonizing of the two accounts, every one will readily 
admit ; but the flying immediately to the resource of supposing an event 
happened, with slight variations, twice or even three times over, when- 
ever there is any difficulty in bringing the parallel accounts perfectly to 
agree, seems a very questionable expedient, at least to him who will deal 
honestly in the matter, and wOl ask himself whether he would be satis- 

• J)e Com. Evang., L 2, c. 1 T : Untie datur locus intelligere eos ei captura pia- 
cium ex more remeasse, ut poatea fieret quod Matthieus et Marcus narraiil. . . Tunc 
enim non subduotis ad ferram navibus tauquam curfi, redeuudi, sed ita eum Becuti 
Bunt, tanqnam voeantem ac jutentem ut eum sequerentur. Mr. Gresn-ell in the 
same way, (see his Dissert., y. 2, Mse. 9,) earnestly pleads for tlie keeping asunder 
the two narrations. Tet any one who wishes to see how capable they are, by the 
Bxpendituro of a little pain?, of being exactly reconciled, has only to refer to Sean- 
heim's J)vb. Evang., v. 3, p. 337. Lightfoot, in hia Harmony, sees but the records of 
one and the same event, and Grotius and Hammond. 
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fied witli such an explanation in any other historj. It is for him a far 
greater difficulty made than avoided. Tor the other is nothing so great, 
indeed in most cases, as here, is none at all. Any one who knows the 
various aspects, yet all true, in which the same event will present itself 
from different points of view to different witnesses, who keeps in mmd 
how very few points in any complex feet or event any narration whafr 
ever can seize, least of all a written one, which in its very nature ia 
limited, will little wonder when two or three narrators have in part 
seized diverse as the culminating points of a narrative, have brought out 
different moments of an event : he will rather be grateful to that provi- 
dence of God which thus often sets us not merely in the place of one 
bystander, but of more ; allows us to see the acts of Christ, each part of 
which is significant, from various points of view ; to hear of his discourses, 
not merely what one beard and carried away, but also that which sunk 
esp 11 d p h h dm y f her. 

A w k I J d d h f our Lord has only 



ly 



L k for in that only the 



Th wh 1 f 1 d 1- 1 miracle, the effectual 
11 \, f f r ^ PP^ ^ ^ ' ^ rratives as well— he 

1j by h ly pl g li an^ explaining to us 

why h L d 1 1 bd b f h f f his kingdom to follow 

^ 1j 1 Ihdh pyP mise in that especial 

hplwill yfish fm wd which would anyhow 

1j iidl ppy add dfih hom he found casting 
J, d isly p lb J f h ir future work,* yet 

winning a peculaf litnesa after he ha j h wn them what successful 
fishers of the mute creatures of the sea, he could make them, if only they 
would be obedient to his word : whereupon linking, as was so often his 
custom, the higher to the lower, and setting forth that higher in the forms 
of the lower, he bade them exchange their present for a loftier calling ; 
he still contemplating that under the same aspect, as a fishing, though 
now of men, which at his bidding, and under bis direction, they should 
no less successfully accomplish. 

But when we compare John i. 40^2, would it not appear as 
though of these four, Andrew and Peter at least, and perhaps John 
himself, (ver. 35,) had been already called 1 No doubt they had been 
then, on the banks of Jordan, brought into a transient fellowship with 
their future Lord; but, as would appear, after that meeting with him 

* J«ct Op^. Imp^f. in Maith., B<m. 6 : Future digoitatia gratiim artifioii Bm 
opere prophetantes. Augustine (S«m. InM Sem. 68): Petrus pisoator ncm posmt 
retia, sed mutavit 
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mentioned by St. John, had returned to their ordinary occupations, and 
only at this later period atta<^hed themselves finally and fully to hiin, 
following him whithersoever he went;* this miracle most likely being, 
as indeed seems intimated, (ver. 8,) that which stirred the very depths 
of tlieir hearts, which gave them such new insights into the glory of 
Cairist's person, as prepared them to yield themselves without reserve 
unto him, Consistently with thia view, the whole transaction bears the 
stamp of being between those who have not met now for the first time. 
So fiir from their betraying no previous familiarity, as some have ssad, 
Pef«r calls Jesus "Master" and his sa^'mg " JSfeverikehss at iky word 
I mil let down the net," implies a previous ac([uaintaiice of the Lord, 
from which he had already received impressions of his power and of 
the weight of his words. Moreover, that there should thus have been 
the two callings seems quite in the manner of a divine teacher ; who 
would hasten nothing, who was content to leave spiritual processes to 
advance as do the natural ; who could bide his time, and did not espect 
the fiiU com in the ear the day after he had sown the seed in the 
ground. On that former occasion the Lord cast his word in the hearts 
of Andrew and Peter, and then left it to take root downward and spring 
upward : and not in vain, for he now returned and found it ready to 
bear the ripe fruits of faith. Yet it is not that we need therefore pre- 
sume so gradual a process in all. But as some statues are cast at once, 
others only little by little hewn and polished, according as the material, 
metal or stone, suits the one or the other process, so are there, to use 
an expression of Donne's, "fusile apostles" like St. Paul, whom one 
and the same word from heaven, as a lightning Bash, at once melts and 
moulds ; and others by more gradual degrees shaped and polished into 
the perfect image of what the Lord, the great master-soulptor, would 
have them to be. 

But to enter something more into the miracle itself, — our Lord, who 
had found his future apostles engaged in washing tbeir nets,| had been 
enabled, through Peter's ready compliance with his request, to teach 
the people, unhindered by the pressure of their multitudes. And 

» It is often eaid thiit the other mia Voealio ad notitiam et ftmiliaritatem, or, ad 
fidem ; this, ad aposfolatum. See the rematka of Scultetus, Cril. Sac, v. 6, p. 1956. 

I It has been ingenioualy and usefully remarked by a mystic writer of the middle 
ages, that thia their washing and repairing (Matt. iv. 31) of their nets, after they had 
used them, ought ever to be imitated by all " fiahera of men," after tliey have cast 
in their nets for a draught ; meaning by this that they alionld seek carefully to pu- 
rify and cleanse theuiaelvea from aught which in that very act they may have gath- 
ered of sin, impurities of vanity, of aelf-elation, or of any other kind; and tluit this 
they iuust do, if they wonld use their nets i^ffiiCinaUy fur a future draught. 
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having now left speaking, he hade him to put out his boat a little 
further into the deeper, and therefore the likelier, waters, and to let 
down his nets* for a draught, designing himself, the meanwhile, to take 
the fisherman in his net. Tor he whose purpose it was by the weak 
things of the world to confound the strong,f who meant to draw em- 
peroi-s to himself hy fishermen, and not fishermen by emperors, lesl 
his Church should even seem to stand in the wisdom and power of 
men, rather than in the wisdom and power of God — he saw in these 
unlearned fishermen of the Galilfean lake the fittest instruments for his 
work.J To this exhortation of his future Lord, Simon Peter replied, 
that during all the night, in other words, during all the period oppor- 
tunest for the capture of fish,§ they had been laboring, and their labor 
had been utterly without success ; but, with the beginnings of no weak 
faith already working in him, adds, " Nevertheless, at thy word I will 
let down the net." For these may not be interpreted as the words of 
one half despairing of the issue : as though he for himself expected 
nothing, but to satisfy the Master, and to prove to him the fruitlessness 
of further efforts, would comply with his desire.| On the contrary, 
they are spoken more in the spirit of the Psalmist, when he exclaimed, 



* Here it is more generally S'iktvov, probably from Smelv, to throw ; but at Matt, 
iy. 18; Mart L 16, it ia apecialLsed as the i/npi^^OTpov (^ &p^t0o!^rj) theeaiiinff 
net, as its derivatloa from u/i^i/?u;i;Ui plainly shows; in Latin, funda or jaculum. It 
would naturally be eiroular, and were tliero any doubt about ita shape, the account 
in Herodotus (1. 2, c BBl of the manner in wbioli the EgypUan fiihermon protected 
themaelyes at nigbt from the mosqultoea, namely, by suspending their net ((i/i^i- 
0%nc!Ti^v) ID the form of a \mt over the place where tliey slept, would be deeisive. 
(See the JDicl. of Or. and Rom. Antl., a. v. Eete, p. S22.) 

t With the history of this caUing, more especially as it appears in the Gospels 
of St. Matthew and et. Mark, the call of Amos, as he himself records it, will aupply 
an interesting parallel : " I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet's son, but I waa 
an herdmnn and a gatherer of sycamore fruit, and the Lord took me as I foUowed 
the flock, and the Lord said unto me, Go, prophesy unto my people Israel" (Amos 
TiL14, IB. Cf. 1 Kin. 3is. 19.) 
% See AUGCSTISE, Serm. 381. 

3 See Lamte (Comm. in, Joh.. v. 3, p. 127) for passages in proof of this, which 
indeed ia familiar to us all. This passage from Pliny {H. JV., 1. 9, c. 23) may be 
added to his quotaiJons: Tagautur gregatim feri cujusque generis squamoai, Ca- 
piuntur ante aolis ortum: tum masimS piaolnra fallltur ybos. Noctibus, qmes : et 
iUustribus EcquS, quam die, cernunt Aiunt et si teratur gurges, mteresae capturie ; 
itaque pluvea seoundo tractu oapi, qua.ra primo. 

II Maldonatns: Hon desperatione felicioris Jactua hoc d.cit Petrus, aut quod 
Obristo vel non crcdat, vel obedire nolit ; sed potlna nl majorcm in Cbnsto fidem 
declaret; quod cdm tot4 nocte laborantea nibfl prehendiaaet, teraen ejus oonfideos 
verbis, iterum retia lasaret. 
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"Except the Lord build tke house, tJiey labor ia vain that build it: 
except the Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh but in vain." 
(Ps. cxxvii. 1.) It is as though he would say, " We have done nothing 
during all the night, and had quite lost hope of doing any thing ; yet 
at thy word and bidding we will readily renew our efforts, which we are 
sure will be no longer in vain." And his act of faith was abundantly 
rewarded ; " Thet/ inclosed a great muUitude o/Jskes," so many indeed, 
that " their net brake." 

It was not merely that Christ, by his omniscience, knew that now 
there were Sshes in that spot; we may not thus extenuate the miracle ; 
but rather we are to contemplate him as the Lord of nature, who by 
the secret, yet mighty magic of his will, was able to wield and guide 
even the nueonscious creatures to his aims. Yet since the power that 
drew the fish to that spot is the same that at all times guides their 
periodio migrations, which, wondrous as it is, we yet cannot call miracu- 
lous, there is plainly something that differences this mirade and the other 
of like kind, (John xxi 6 ) with that no less of the stater in the fish's 
mouth, (Matt, xvn 27) from Christ's other miracles, — ^in that these 
three are not commgs m of a new and hitherto unwonted power into 
the region of nat ire but thej arc coincidences, divinely brought about, 
between words of Chri t ind facts in that world of nature. An im- 
mense haul of fishes or a piece of money in the mouth of one, are 
themselves no miracles ;* but the miracle lies in the falling in of these 
with a word of Christ's, which has beforehand pledged itself that it 
shall be so. The natural is lifted up into the miraculous by the manner 
in which it is timed, by the ends which it is made to servc.f Christ 
here appears as the ideal man, the second Adam of the 8th Paalm, 
" Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands ; 
thou hast put all things under his feet. .... the fowl of the air, and 
the fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the paths of the 
sea." (ver. 6, 8.) 

When by the assistance of their partners in the other ship, whom 
they beckoned to their assistance, the fishes were at length hauled in,J 

* Thus Tartell {Hiit. of British Mshss. v. 1. p. 126): At Brighton in June, 1808, 
the shoal of maclterel was so great, that one of Ihe boats had the meshes of her net 
so completely occupied bj them that it was impossible to drag them ia The fish 
aud nets therefore in the end sunt together. 

f See pi^e 19. 

t On the nets breaking now, and not breaking, as it is espressly a^d they did 
not on occasion of the second miraculous draught of fiahee, (Jnhn ixi II,) and Iha 
mystical meaning -which has been found in this, I would refer (he reader to what 
there will be said. 
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they were so many as to threaten to sink* the ship. And now Peter, 
while taking others, ia himself taken ; while drawing the multitudes of 
fishes into kis net, h^ has himself fallen into the net of Christ ; one of 
the first to discover that to be taken in that net is to be taken for life.f 
" Admire," exclaims Chrysostom, " the dispensation of the Lord, how 
he draws each by the art which is most familiar and natural to him — as 
the Magians by a star, so the fisherman by fish"J; — a thought which 
Donne in a sermon on this text enlarges thus: "The Holy Ghost spealts 
in such forms and such phrases as may most work upon them to whom 
he speaks. Of David, that was a shepherd before, God says, he took 
him to feed his people. To those Magi of tlie East, who were given to 
the study of the stars, God gave a star to be their guide to Christ at 
Bethlehem. To those who followed him to Capernaum for meat, Christ 
took occasion by that to preach to them of the spiritual food of their 
souls. To the Samaritan woman whom he found at the well, he 
preached of the water of life. To these men in our test, accustomed 
to a joy and gladness when they took great store of fish, he presents his 
comforts agreeably to their taste, they should be fishers still. Christ 
makes heaven all things to all men, that he might gain all." And 
Peter, astonished at the strange success of his cast, the same that he ever 
afterwards appears, as impetuous, yielding as freely to the impulse of 
the moment, with the be^nnings of the same quick spiritual eye which 
made him the first to see the highest glory of the Saviour, even his eter- 
nal Sonship, and to confess it, could no longer, in the deep feeling of his 
own unholiness, endure the nearness of an altogether Holy One, but 
"/ell down at Jesy£ knees, crying, Depart Jrom me, for I am a sinful 
man, Lord" At moments like these all that is merely conventional 
is swept away, and the deep heart of man speaks out, and the deepest 
things that are in that heart come forth to the light. And this is the 
deepest thing that is in man's heart under the law ; this sense of the 
gulf of separation that is between him and God. " Let not God speak 
with us lest we die;" this was the voice of the people to Moses, as 
"they removed and stood afar oif." (Exod. xx. 18, 19.) "We shall 
surely die, because we have seen God." (Judg. siii. 22; cf. vi. 22, 
23 ; Dan. x. 17 ; Isai. vi. 5.) Below this is the utterly proiane state, 
in which there is no contrast, no contradiction felt between the holy and 

* BiiBi^caBai. The word occurs once besides, but then in a tropical sense. (1 
Tim. yi. B.) 

t The author of a striking sermon, numbered 205, in the Benedictine Appendix 
to St Augustine : Dum insidiatnr Petrua gregibus (equoria, ipse in retia ineidit Sal- 
vatoris. Fit de prjedooe pr»da. de piscatore piscatio, de pimti captivitaa. 

X Solere Christum eajicre sui quemque arte taagos atelia, piacatores piscibus. 
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the unholy, between God and man. Above it is the state, which is that 
of grace, in which aJl the contradiction is felt, the deep gulf perceived 
which divides between sinful man and a holy God; yet is it felt at the 
same time that this gulf is bridged over, that it is possible for the two 
to meet, that in One who is sharer with both they have already been 
brought together. Into this higher state Christ now invites Peter, not 
taking him at his word and leaving him as he desired, but bidding him 
to lay aside his fears, and to accept a function and a work from him. Tor 
though his was indeed the presence of God, yet of him with his glory 
veiled and hidden, so that even sinful men might endure to be near it, 
and dwelling in that nearness, might step by step be prepared for the 
ultimate seeing of God as he is ; which, though it must be death to the 
mere sinner, yet would be the highest blessedness to him who had been 
trained and fitted for it by beholding for a while his mitigated splendor 
in the person of the Incarnate Word, even such a beholding as would 
more and niore have wrought holiness and purity in him. 

And hereupon follow the reassuring words, "J'ear not, from hence- 
forth thou shall calch men,''' from the lips of Jesus; words which were 
properly the inauguration of Peter and his fellows to the great work 
whereunto they were about to be scut. For we see continually for 
them that are called to some signal work in the kingdom of God, an 
inauguration, not formal, not always the same in its outward accidents ; 
but always the same in this, that in it the earthly grows pale before the 
heavenly ; the man recognizes his nothingness, his vileness, and recog- 
nizes it in a way which he never had done before, that so the work in 
him may be altogether God's and not man's, may not henceforward be 
spoiled by self intermingling with it. The true parallels to this passage, 
contemplated as such an inauguration as this, are Exod. iv. 10 — 17; 
Isai. vi. ; Jer. i. 4— 10; Judg. vi. 11—23; Acts ix. 3—9; and more 
remotely Dan. x., which, with many points of resemblance, is yet un- 
like in this, that it is not the first sending forth of one to his work in the 
kingdom of God. 

^Henceforth thou shalt catch men" or, in the words of the other 
Evangelists, "I will make you fishers of men." Christ clothes the 
promise in forms of that art which was familiar to Peter ; the fisherman 
is to catch men, as David, the shepherd, taken from among the sheep- 
folds, was tafeed them. (Ps. Ixxviii. 71, 72.) There is in these words a 
double magnifying of Peter's future function as compared with his past; 
that it is men and not poor fishes henceforth which he shall take, and that 
he shall take them_/o!- life, and not as he had taken his meaner prey, only 
for death. For no less than this is involved in the original word by which 
the catching is expressed, a word which thus supplies with a singular hap- 
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pineas an answer to tLe malignant sneer of Julian * who observed that 
the Galilcean did indeed most aptly term his apostles " fishers ;" for as 
the fisherman draws out the fish from waters where they were free and 
happy, to an element in whieh they eaimot breathe, but must presently 
perish, so did these.f But the espression usedj singularly excludes such 
a turn ; — " Thou shaJt take men, and take them pr life, not for death ; 
those that were wandering at random through the salt-sea waves of the 

* His words, quoted by Theophanea, {Bom, 6,) are the foUowing : Zm} /tiv roi/: 
hiUpoi; Th iiilujj. Mi-aroc 6i 6 li^p- d 6^ Tamo kariv &?4Bec, ol itoB^Taiapa Toil 'Itiooe 
ToCf diiBpunou; dypeiovTec Jtd tov Kripvyfiarog, tj (ijrt)?^(V Kat tu SavaTy, lif rail; 
ixBva^, TrapaSiioaai. See SoiOEii's Thfs., a. v. dattuf, foi' the reply of Theophanes.— 
At Ezet. xxii. 4. 6, tbe dragging forth of tbe dragon of Egypt trora the waters is 
the erpreaaioQ of a great oidamity, the prophecy of a certaiu rfoom, but here the 
drawing forth is eiactly the contrary.— It was probably, as Origen euppoaea, {Con, 
Celt; 1 1, 0. 62,} from a contused remembrance of this passage that Celsua cwitemp- 
tuously styled the apostles " publicans and sailors" (vaiTag). But tbis inexactuess 
is only of a piece with his ignorance eyen of the number of the apostles ; which was 
singular euough in one who undertook a formal refutation of ChristJanity. 

t Tliere is indeed an aspect in whieh the death of the fish, wliich follows on its being 
drawn out of the waters, has its ajialogy in the higher spiritual world. The maa, 
drawn forth by these Gospel nets from the worldly sinful element in which before he 
lived and mored, does die (o sin, die to the world ; but only that out of this death he 
may rise to a higher life in Christ. This is brought out with much beauty by Origen 
(Hub, 16 in Jerem.) ; 'Esdvoi ol IxBveg oi aoyot iveWai-TSS Iv raif oicpjvais ciiroB- 
i^iTKoucrj BavaTOV, oixl iiaSexof^lC f"?? ^dii ddvarov 6 dl m^hijiBeic irrd T^ iXiiao 
'ItlooS, aal dveXBini ixd r^j- Bahiarni;, «ai aird; /ihr AjtoBv/joKti, AwoBvijoKSi il riji 
Koaiuii, hitoBv^UKSi Tg ipapTifi, sat /lerii rd hroBaveiv T^ A&rfi^ Kol rj &/urpTif, fuo- 
ToiEirai iird tou Xoyoa Tov Bsov, Kat 6vai,a/illdvei &l?bJiv fio^. 

J Zuyptju, from faiof, and aypsiia, to take alive : and so used repeatedly in the 
Septuagint, (Num. sni. 15; Deut ks. 16; Josh. iL 13;) and in like manner fu)'peio, 
the prey which is saved alive. (Num. sd. 35 ; Deut iL Si.) Cf. iio>iEK,lliad, f, ver. 
46, where one pleading for his life, csclaims, 

Zuypei, 'ArpEOf fie, oi S' a^ia liiai anoiva. 

The same nice accuracy in the use of the word is observable 2 Tim. ii. 26, which 
when rightly understood is a parallel to this in more than the single word. ITie tiirofi 
and the iKcivos there can scarcely refer to the same person, and probably neither ottham 
to tbe Devil in the clause before, but airou to the ioS'^o^ K«ptou, ver. 34, and iKeivoo to 
6eSf, ver. 26 ; and the sense will then be, that the servant of the Lord is to teach with 
this patience, to the end that they who are caught in the snare of the Devil, may be by 
him fjm' alrrmi) taken alive {i^i^p^iivoi) out of his power, and preserved to the will of 
God (eif rd kadvov Bihjiia), " may prove fit instruments for his service," in Hammond's 
Words, who in part agrees with this interpretation, as does Theophylact. See SmcBa'B 
JStijB. V. iuypea. — It appears as if the old Italic version took ^aypla in its other 
derivation, (from fu^ and ayeipa,) for we find the passage quoted by St. Ambrose and 
olber early fathers, Eris nittijicaas homines ; but in the Vulgate, Homines oris capiena. 
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world, among its deep unqiiiet waters, full of whirlpools and fear^, the 
smaller of them falling a prey to the greater,* and all with the weary 
sense as of a vast prison, thou shalt gather into one, embracing them all 
within the same folds and recesses of the Gospel net ,t which if they break 
not through, nor leap over, they shall at length be drawn up to shore, out 
of the dark gloomy waters into the bright clear light of day, and shall 
there and then be collected into vessels for eternal life," (Matt, siii, 48.) 
Another point of resemblance is the ignorance on the part of the 
fisher of what fish he will gather in, whether many or few, or whether 
any at all will reward hia labors. He casts in his net, knowing that the 
success must be from above ; and it is not otherwise with the preaching 
of the Word. There are yet other peculiar fitpesses in the image 
drawn from the occupation of the fisher, rather, for instance, than in 
one borrowed from the nearly allied pursuits of the hunter. The 
fisher does more often take his prey alive ; he draws it to him, does not 
drive it from, him ;]; and not merely t« himself, but draws all which he 

* Angastine (Snarr. in. P«. isir, 6) ; Mare enim in figurS dicitnr seculum hoc, 
felsitate amarum, procellis turbulentum : ubi homines cupiditatibua perversis et pra- 
vis &cti Bant velut pisces invicem se devorantes. Ambrose : Et bene apoatolica ia- 
strumenta plecandi rcfia aunt; qua noo eapt«s perimunt, sed reservant, et de pro- 
fiindo ad lumen extrabunt, et fluoluantes de infemia ad Buperna perducuui 

t Augustine (SeTm. 69, Serm. Inedd.): Nam sicut reto quos confinet vagari non 
patitur. ita et fides errare, quos colUgit, nou permittit: et sicut ibi captos sinu quo- 
dam perducit ad oa-vim, ita et hie congrcgatos gremio quodam dedueit ad requiem. 
Yet tUa title of " flshera" itself also fails io part, and does not set out tbe mhoU char- 
acter of tie Christian ministry ; indeed only two moments of it with any strength, the 
first and the last, — the briuj^ng into the Cbuveh, as the inelosing within the net, and 
the bringing safely io the final kingdom, as the landing of the net with ita conteula 
upon the shore. (Matt. xiii. 48.} All which is between it leaves unejipressed, and 
yields therefore in fitness and completeness, as in frequency of use, to the image bor- 
rowed from the work of the shepherd ; in testimony of which it has ^ven us no audi 
names as " pastor" and " flock" to enrich our Christian language. That ot " shepherd" 
erpreases exactly all which the term " fisher" leaves nntouched, the habitual daily 
care for the members of Christ, his peetdium in every sense, after they are brought 
into the fellowship of his Church. This title of "fisher" sets forth the wort more 
of the ingathering of souls, the misaiooary activity ; that of shepherd more the tend- 
ing and nourishing of souls that have thus been ingathered. This, therefore, fitly 
comes the first : it was said to Pater, " UTtou ikalt catch men." before it waa enid to 
him, " Feed my aheep ;" and each time a different coramiasion, or at least a different 
side of the commission, is expressed ; he shall be both evangeliat and pastor. 

X Spanheiro (Ihib. Evang„ v. 8. p. 3B0): Non vetiatorei Domimis vooatoa voluit. 
Bed piacaiorfs, non homines abigentes k se prffidam, sed oolligentea : and many other 
points of comparison between the fiaber and the minister of Christ, he brings out Yet 
the image still remains, even in the New Testament, open to the other use ; thus in the 
i^e'AisApevo; Kal JE^to^o/iwor of Jam. i 14, are doubtless allusions to the fish dravm from 
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has taken to one another, even as the Church brings together the divided 
hearts, the fathers to the children, gathers into one fellowship the seat- 
te'ed tribes of men Again, the work of the fisher is rather a work of 
art and sk 11 than of force and violence ,* so that TertQllianf finds in 
thif. miracle a commencing fulfilment of Jer xvi 16, Behold, I will 
send for many fisheis, saith the Lord, and they shall li'ih them ;" though 
indeed it may \erj well be a question whether in those words there 
lies not rather a threat than a promise It is however, quite in the 
spint of the New Covenant to take a threatening of the Old, and fulfil it, 
yi-t so to transform it in the fulfilling that it shall be no longer what it 
was, a cm Be, but a blessing Thus, to fall mto the bands of the Lord, 
would have been in the old time a woe, but it maj now be the chiefest 
ig, and in this maimer his application of the wgids may at any 



its eafe hiding place' and enti id bj tl <• t mpting bait ( \Xsa^) to its destruction. 
Ot Hab. L 14— n 

* So Ovid (Haltent.) : Noeter in arte labor poaitua C£ 2 Cor. lii. 16, ijrdpxuv 
ffOKoOpjKf, Sola i/uic tKaSoii. And Angnstine {Be UUl. Jejim., c B,) brings out the 
diiFerence between the fiaber and the hunter: Quare Apostoli neminein coegerunt, 
neminein impnlernntl Quia piscator est, retiai niittit in mare, qnod incurrerit, trahit. 
Venalor autem sylvas cingit, aentea eicntit ; terroribus undlque multiplieatia oc^t in 
retia. Ne hao eat, ne iliic eat : inde ocourre, inde cade, indo t«rra ; uon eieat, non 
effugiat. Thus hunting is most often an image used in malairi partem ; the oppriisaions 
of the ungodly are often dcMribed under images borrowed from thence. (Ps. x, 9 ; 
ixiv. 1.) Nimrod is " a mighty hunter before the Lord," (Gen. s. 9,) where to think 
of any other hunting but a tyrannous driving of men before him is idle, Augustine 
baa given the right meaning of the words (De dv. Dfi, 1. 16, c, 4): Quid sigiiificatur 
hoc nomine quod est venator, nisi animalium terrigenarum deceptor, oppressor, extinc- 
tor t Lu ther, in one of hia Letters, speaks of a hunting party at which he was present : 
"Much it pitied me to think of the mystery and emblems which lieth beneath it. For 
what does this symbol signify, but that the Devil, through liia godleas huntsman and 
dogs, the bishops and tlieoliigians to wll, doth privily chase and snatch the innocent 
poor little beasts I Ah, the eimple and credulous soula came thereby fai' too plain before 
my eyes." Yet it ia characteristic that (he hunting, in which is the greatest comingout 
ot power, should of men be regarded aa the noblest occupation : and thus we find it 
even in Plato who (Se Legg^ p. 823) approves of it, while fishing he would willingly 
forbid aa an apybc d^pa and Ipuj oi a^aSfia IXtvBcpiog. (BECBEa's CkaricUt, y. 1, p. 43T.) 

f Adv. Marc, L i, a 3 : De tot generihua operura quid utique ad piscaturam 
respeiit, iit ab ilia in Apostolos sumeret Simonem ec filioa Zebedsei ? Non enim sim- 
plex factum videri potest, de quo argnmentum proccssurum erat, dicena Petro iiepi- 
danti de copiosS indagine piacium: Ne lime, abhine enim homines eris capiens. Hoc 
enim dicto, intellectum illis suggerebat aditnplefie prophetjje ; se eum esse qui per 
Hierimiam pronontiarat, Ecee ego mittam piscatoras raultoa, et piscabuntur illos. 
Denique relictis naviculis seqimti sunt eum; ipsum intelligeutes, qui cieperat facere 
qnod edixerat. Of. Oyril of Alexandria, in OniiiEtt's Catena, who makes the same 
application of that verse from Jeremiali. 
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rate be jusLifiecl, There is now a captiyity which is blessei^, blessed 
because it ia deliverance from a freedom which ia full of woe, — a " being 
made free irom sin and becoming servants to (Jod," that so we may 
have our " fruit unto holiness, and the end everlasting life." (Rom. 
vi. 20.) But the present passage might be brought with a more unques- 
tionable propriety in relation with Ezek. slvii. 9, 10, and the prophecy 
there of tlie fishers that should stand on Engedi, and the great multitude 
offish that shoidd be in the healed waters. 

And as the ministers of Christ are fishers, so the faithful are aptly 
likened to fish. The comparison, which was so great a lavorite in the 
early Church, probably did not derive its first impulse from these words 
of our Lord ; but rather from the fa«t that it was the waters of baptism 
through which men were brought iato life,* and that only by abiding in 
that element into which they were introduced they continued to draw a 
true life : so that the two images cannot stand at the same time, exclud- 
ing as they mutually do one another ; for in one the blessedness is to 
remmn in the waters, as in the vivi^ing element, in the other to be 
drawn forth from them into the purer and clearer air. In one Christ is 
the rish,f in the other the chief Fisherman, — addressed therefore in 
that grand Orphic hymn attributed to the Alexandrian Clement, in words 
which may thus be translated, — 

Fieher of mortal men. 

All that the 8av6il are. 

Ever the holy fiah. 

From the fierce ocefin 

Of the world's eea of sin 

By thy sweet life those enticest away. 

And bringing their ships to shore, ^'' they forsook all, and followed 
him." But what was that "all" which " tliey forsook" ask some, 

• Tertullian, (Se Sapt., o. 1) ; Sed dob pisciculi secundflm IxSihi nostrum Jesmn 
Ohriatnm in aqnS, nascimur ; nee aliter qii4m in aquS permanendo salyi sumua. And 
Chrysoakim on these y/ords, " I mlt mate you fishers of men," esckims, "Truly, a 
new method of fiahing! for the fiahers draw out the fishes from the waters, and kill 
those that they have taken. But we fling into the waters, and those that are taken 
aie made alive." 

I Augmtmc (_De Civ. JDei, L 18, c 38.) giving fhe well-tnown Greek anagram of 
'rXQTS, adds : In quo nomine myaticS intelligitur Christus, ed quod in hujus mortali- 
tatis abysao, velut in aquarura profunditate vivus, hoe cat, sine peccato caae potuerit. 
In the chasing away of the evil spirit by the fish's gall, (Tob. viii. 2, 8,) a type waa 
often foand io the early Church, of the manner in which, when Chriat is near, the works 

of the Devil are destroyed. Thus Prosper of Aquitaine; Christua piscis in an* 

pasaione daeoctua, cujus es interioribus remediia quotidie iUnminamur et paaramur. 
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that they should afterwards seem to make so much of it, saying, 
" Behold we have forsaken all, and followed thee : what shall we have 
therefore 1" (Matt. xix. 27.) It was their all, and therefore, though 
it might have been but a few poor boats and nets, it was much. And 
the forsaking consists not in the more or less that is forsaken, but in the 
spirit in which it is left. A man may be holden by love to a miserable 
hovel with as fast bands as to a sumptuous palace; for it is the worldly 
aifection which holds him, and not the world : just as we gather frona 
the warnings scattered through Mil. aacetio books of the middle ages how 
they who had renounced it may be great posses'aons m the world, 
would now, if they did not earnestly watch ^ainat it conae to cling to 
their hood, their breviirj the sMnt^ fumitun. of their baie cell with 
the same feelings of property as they nee exercised in ampler matters, 
so witnessing that they had no miie succeeded in eunng themselves of 
worldly affections, than a min would succeed in cunng himself of cov- 
etousneas by putting out the eye which in t mes past had been often the 
inlet of desire. These apostles might have left little when they left 
their possessions, but they left much when they kft their des ra * 

A word or two here in eonolus on m^y find place generally upon the 
symbolic acts of our Lord, whereof, according to his own distinct assu- 
rance, we here have one. The desire of the human mind to set forth the 
truth which it deeply feels in acts rather than by words, or it may be by 
blended act and word, has a very deep root in our nature, which always 
strives after the concrete ; and it manifests itself not merely in the insti- 
tution oi fixed symbolic acts, as the anointing of kings, or the casting 
earth into a grave ; but more strikingly yet, in acts that are the free and 
momentary products of some creative mind, which has more to utter 
than it can find words to be the bearers of, or would utter it in a more 
expressive manner than these permit. This manner of teaching, how- 
ever frequent in Scripture, (1 Kin. ii. 30, 31 ; xxii. 11 ; Acts xiii. 51,) 
yet belongs not to Scripture only, nor is it even peculiar to the East, al- 
though there it is most frequent, and most entirely at home ; but every 

• Augos oe Enarr 8* in Ft. ciii 11): Multom dimiait, fratres mei, multum 
dmi qu n nsoum dimisitquidquidhabebat, aed etiamquidquid habere cnpiebat. 
Q mpa p n 11 rgeacit in spem efficulihujus! quia non quotidie cupit att- 

g e quod babe I a cupiditas prscisa est Prorsos totum munduin dimisit Pe- 
tni m m nd m Petrua aocipiebat. And Sregory the Great, following in 

he Bam Hm 6 n Eoang.): Multum ergo Petraa et Andreas dimisil, quando 

u q m d a babendi dereliquit. Multum dimisit, qui oura re posaesaS 

an n p nti nnntiavit A sequeoiibus ergo tanta dimissa sunt, quanta 
q bos u upiBci potuerunt. CE CQemei s of Alexandria, 0«is Dim* 
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where, as men have felt strongly and deeply, and desired to make others 
feel so, they have had recourse to such a language as this, which has 
many advantages for bringing home its truth. Whea Hannibal, for in- 
stance, as he was advancing into Italy, set some of his captives to fight,* 
placing before them freedom and presents and rich armor for the victor, 
and at least escape from present extreme misery for the slain ; who does 
not feel that he realized to his army the blessings which not victory alone, 
but even the other alternative of death, would give, them, in affordlEg 
release from the intolerable evils of their present state, as words could 
never have done ? or that Diogenes expressed his contempt for humanity 
by his noonday lantern more effectually than by all his scornful words 
he could ever have expressed hi As the Cynic, so too the Hebrew 
prophets, though in quite another temper, would oftentimes weave their 
own persons into such parabolic acts, would use themselves as part of 
their own symbol, and that because nothing short of this would satisfy 
the earnestness with which the truth of God, whereof they desired to 
make others partakers, possessed their own souls. {Ezek. xii. 1 — 12 ; 
Acts xxi, II.) And thus, too, not this only, but many actions of oar 
Lord's were such an embodied teaching,! the incorporation of an act, 
having a deeper significance than lay upon the surface, and being only 
entirely intelligible whea we recognize in them a significance such as 
this. (Matt. xxi. 18, 19 ; John xxi. 19.) Christ being the Word, his deeds 
■who is the Word, are themselves also words for us.J 

• PoLTsnis, Sisf,, L 3, 0. 62, 

f Lampe : In umbrA prfemonatml^atiir quim lieta successu in omni labore, quem 
in nomine Dei Buscepturi eaaeol, piscaturam pnecipuS myaticam inter gentes institu- 
entes, gravisuri aint. Qrotiua.who is much more forward to admit mystical meanings 
in the Scripture than in general he is given credit for, whether that is for liis praise 
or the contrary, finds real prophecy in many of the subordinate details of this mira- 
cle ; Ubenter igitur hie veteres sequor, qui prsecedentis hisf oriie hoc put ant esee rd 
dX^'^opoipsnaii, Apostolos noo auaple industriS sed Ohriati imperio ac virtute ex- 
panaa Evangelii retibus tantam facturos capturam, ut opus habituri eint aubsidiaria 
niultorum eiajT'f^Hrnji' opera ; atque ita impletum iriuonimam navem.Judieorum 
edlioet, aed et alteram geutium, aed qusrum uavium futura sit accfa atque indivulsa 
flocietas. Cyril of Alexandria (see CeAMEE'a Calena, in lot.) had anticipated this; 
and compare also Theophylacl, (i» ^oe.,) who besides the above, finds one moreeignifi- 
cant circumstance; the night during which they had taten oothingwas the time of 
the law ; but there was then no success, nor a kingdom of Ood with all mea pressing 
into it, till Christ was come, and he had given the word. 

X Augustine (In, Sv. Jok., Tract. 24); Nam quia ipse Christus Verbum est,etiam 
factum Terbi verbum nobis est. Ep. 103, qn. 6 ; Nam sicut humana conauetudo ver- 
bis, ita divina potentia etiun tacUa loquitur. 
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IV. 

THE STILIIBG OF THE TEMPEST. 

Matt. Tiii. 33—37 ; Maek iv. 35—11 ; LuKa viii. 33- 3B. 

Thi tliree Evaugcltals who relatt thi. hUtory ngrco in placing il im- 
mediately before tte lieallng of the po.sen.ed in the oomtry of the Gad- 
arenes. It was evening, the evening probably, of tliat day on which the 
Lord had spoken all those parables recorded in Matt. siii. (cf Mark iv. 
35) when, dismissing the mnltitnde, he wonld fain pass over to the other 
,ide of the lake, and so, for a little while, withdraw from the tnmnlt and 
the press. With this intention, he wa^ received by the disciples " even as 
he was* m the ship:' But before the transit was accomplished, a sudden 
and violent scjiiall.t such a. the«e small inland sea., surrounded with moun. 
tain gorges are notoriously exposed to, descended on the bosom of the 
lake • and the ship which bore the Saviour of the world appeared to be in 
immhient peril, as, humanly speaking, no doubt it was; for these men^ 
exercised to the sea many of them from their youth, and familiar with 
an the changes of that lake, would not have been terrified by the mere 
shadow of a danger. But though the danger wa. .0 real, and was cv» 
growing more urgent, i ntil " the waves heat into the ship, so that now it 
wasfiiU " their Master, weary, it may be, after the toils of tho day, con- 
tmue. sleeping .till : he was, with detafls which St. Mark alone has pr.^ 
served, " i« Ike hinder part of the ship, ashsep upo» a pillow ;" and was 
not roused by all the tumult and confusion incident on such a moment. 
We behold him here a. exactly the reverse of Jonah 1 tho prophet asleep 
in the midst of a like danger through a dead conscience, the Saviour out 



5v, probably, sine ullo ad iter appai 

f 2£w;i&C, which is generaUy an ear(ft-qu^-„ ; v^" -™ - - - 

Luke, itaaoV'. '^hich is defined by Hesychins, dv^/w" ovirrpo^* F^fl' i'erev, a aquau. 



t 2;„,lt: whidi'i. generally an'.a«»-,«>k" i <•• Matt ixiv. 1 » ^l-Aj-oi 
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of a pure con scieiie«— Jonah by his presence making the danger, Jesus 
yielding the pledge and the assurance of deliverance from the danger* 

But the disciples understood not this. It was long, probably, before 
they dared to arouse him ; yet at length they did so, and then with ex- 
clamations of haste and terror ; as is evidenced by the double " Master, 
master," of St. Luke. In St. Mark, they awaken him with words 
almost of rebuke, as if he were unmindful of their safety, " Master-, 
carest thou not that m perish r though no doubt they meant in this 
"we" to include their beloved Lord as well as themselves.f Then the 
Lord arose; from St. Mark it would appear, first blaming their want of 
feith, and then pacifying the storm ; though the other Evangelists make 
the blame o to have gone before, but to have followed aiier, the allay- 
ing of the ds and waves. Probably it did both : he spoke first to 
them q et n^ w th a word the tempest in their bosoms; and then, hav- 
ing allayed the tumult of the outward elements, be again turned to them, 
and mo e 1 =a ]y blamed them for their lack of faith in him.t 

Yet s f to be observed that he does not, in St. Matthew, call them 
" without faith," but " of little Juith."% They were not wholly without 
feith; for, believing in the midst of their unbelief, they turned to Christ 
in their need. They had faith, but it was not quick and lively, it was 
not at hand as it should have been ; " Wliere is your faith ?" as in St. 
Luke he asks; so that it was like a weapon which a soldier has, but 
yet has mislaid, and cannot lay hold of in the moment of extremest need. 
The imperfection of their faith consisted not in this, that they appealed 

• Jarome (0™™. in Matth., in lot) ; Hujns signi tjpum in Jona legimua, quando 
ceteris periolitftntibua ipse seourus eat et dormit et suscitatur : et imperio ac Sacra- 
mento PoBsionis buk lil " 



t On the different esclauiations o( fear which the different ETangeliBla put into 
the mouth of the disciples, Aiigusliiie eajs excellently well (Zt« Cons. E«ang., 1. 2. 
e.24): Unaeademque sententia est excitantium Dominmn, volentiumque Balvari : 
nee opus cat qucrere quid horum potiOls Ohristo dictum git. Sive enim aliquid bo- 
lum trium dixerint, sive alia verba qure nullns Evangelistarum commemoravit, fan- 
tnnidem tamen valentia ad eandem senientiie veritatem, quid ad rem interest r And 
preaantly after (c 28) : Per hujusmodi Evajigeliatarum locutiones variaa, sed non oon- 
trarias, rem planS utilisaimara discimus et perneceasariam ; nihil in cujueque verbis 
nos debere inspi cere, nisi voluntatem, cui debent verba servire; nee mentiri quem- 
quam, si aliis verbia diserit quid ille voluerit^ cujus verba non dicit ; ne miseri aueu- 
pes vocum, apicibua quodammodo literarum putent ligandan 
utique non in verbis tantflm, set etiani in cieteris omnibus sign 
nisi ipse animus inquirendus. Cf. c. 6B, in fine. 

} Theophjlact : Upui-ro iraiaa; rtv ;rej^ui>o Tijf ^u;tfe aiiriiv, totc Kva nai t6ii 

% Not umoToi, but dT-iyomi^TO-.. The " Haa is it ye have no /aithf of St Mark, 
must be overruled and explained by this word, and not -nice vertd. 
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unto tteir Lord for help, for herein was faith ;* but in the excess of then 
terror, in their counting it possible that the ship whieh bore their Lord, 
could ever truly periah.f 

But especially noticeable are the words with which that Lord, as all 
three Evangelists relate, quieted the storm. He " rebuked the winds and 
the sea;" in the spirit of which words St. Mark relates, further, a more 
direct address to the furious elements, " Peace, be sHll,"l which it would 
be absurd to suppose a mere oratorical personification. Rather, as Mal- 
donatus truly remarks, there is in these words a distinct recognition of 
Satan and the powers of evil as the authors of the disharmony ia the 
outward world, a tracing of all these disorders up to their source in a 
person, a carrying of them back to him as to their ultimate ground, The 
Lord elsewhere uses the same form of address to a fever, for it is said 
that he rebuked it, {Luke iv. 39,) where the same remarks will hold 

And in the hour of her wildest uproar, nature yielded obedience unto 
him, who was come to reassert man's dominion over her, and over the 
evil powers, which held her in thrall, and had made her, who should 
have always been his willing handmaid, to be oftentimes the instrument 
of his harm and ruin.g And his word was sufficient for this. He 
needed not, as Moses, to stretch a rod over the deep ; he needed not, as 
his servant had needed, an instrument of power, foreign to himself with 
which to do his mighty work ; but only at his word " the wind ceased,^ 

* Something of the same kind we see in John tha Baptist. No doubt there was 
a shaking of his faith before he could send to Jeaua with the question, " Art thou he 
that should come, or do we look for another!" (Matt li. 3;) hut that he sent to 
Jesus and to no other to resolve him this doubt, proved that the faith which was as- 
saulted, jet wtis not overthrown. 

f They are blamed,not for fearing, but for being ovtu Sei7.oL Calvin; Qua 
parUeulft uotat eos extra niodum pavesccre ; .... quomlibet vero timorem uon esse 
fidei contrarium, inda pafet, qnod a! nihil matuimus, obrepit supina camis seourilas. 

% 1iana,m^iiiaao. "We may compare Pa. oW, 9: '•'Berebaked (hriTi/iJias, LXX.) 
tha Had Saa also," although thera, as in a poem, the same stress canuat be laid on 
the word as here. 

g A notable specimen of the dexterity with which a ncological intarpretation 
may be msinuated into a book of geography occurs in Rona's Faliisiina, p. 69, in 
many respects a useful manual of the Holy Land. Speaking of this lake, and the 
usual gentlanass and calmness of its waters, he adds, that it is from time to time 
disturbed by squalls from the ueighboring hills, which yet, " !aii not long, nor are 
very parilous. (Matt. viii. 23—21.)" What his reference to this passage means is 
at once clear, and may be seen more largely expressed in Kuinoel, or any other ra- 
tionalist commentary, in loc 

[ 'Ekottoitcw, as one ceases ogt of weariness {Kord^a, from Komif). Tal^vti, proba- 
bly not, as some propose, from yaka, to express the soft milky color of the calm sea, 
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and there was a great calm.'''' And then is added the moral effect which 
tiiia great wonder exercised on the minds of those that were in the ship 
with him ; — it may be, also on those that were in the " other Utth ships," 
which St. Marii has noted as sailing in their company ; " The men mar 
veiled, saying, "What manner of man is (his, that even the winds and (A* 
sea obey him ?" an exciamation which only can find its answer in ano- 
ther exclamation of the Psalmist, " O Lord God of Hosts, who ia like 
unto thee? Thou ruiest the raging of the sea: when the waves thereof 
arise, thou stillest them." (Ps. Ixxix. 8, 9.)* We see then here one of 
the moral purposes to which, in the providence of God, who ordered all 
things for the glory of his Son, this miracle should serve. It should 
lead hi3 disciples into thoughts ever higher and more awful of that Lord 
whom they followed, and should more and more bring them to feel that 
in nearness to him was all safety and deliverance from every danger. 
The'danger which exercised, should strengthen their faith, — who indeed 
had need of a mighty faith, since God, in St. Chrysostom's words, had 
chosen them to he the athletes of the universe.f 

An old expositor has somewhat boldly said, " This power of the 
Lord's word, this admiration of them that were with him in the ship, 
holy David hod predicted in the Psalms, saying, 'They that go down to 
the sea in ships, that do business in great waters, these see the works of 
the Lord, and his wonders, in the deep,' " and so forward. (Ps. cviii, 
S3 — 30.) And as in the spiritual world, the inward is ever shadowed 
forth by the outward, we may regard this outward t5ict but as the cloth- 
ing of an inward truth which in the language of this miracle the Lord 
declares unto men. He would set himself forth as the true Prince of 
Peace, (Isai. xi. 6 — 9,) as the speaker of peace to the troubled and 
storm-stirred heart of man, whether the storms thab stir it be his own in- 

but from yeAau. So CatulluB, describing tie gently-stirred water, — leni rescmaat 
plangore eacHmti. 

• Terlullian {Adv. Mare., I 4, o. SO): Qaum transfretat, Psalmus espnngHur, 
Dominus, ioquit. super aquaa multas [Ps, xxjtii. 3] ; quum undaa freti diacutit. Abacuc 
adimpletur, Dispargens, inqnit, aquas itinere [Hab, iii. 15]: quum ad minaa ejna 
eliditur mare, Naum qnoque absolvitur ; Comminana, inqnit, man, et arefaeiena fllud, 
[Kah. L 4.] atique cum ventia quibua inquietabatur. 

f Bengel ; Jesua habebat acholam ambulantem, et in eS achoI4 malto solidius insti- 
tuti sunt diacipuli, quSm si aub fecto unlus colle^ sine ollfi aolicitudine atque lenta- 
tione vixiaseot, — The fact which haa perplexed some, that, apparently, the apostles 
wore never baptized, at leaat witb Christ's baptism, has been by othara cnriously 
enough explained, tbat as the children of Isr.iel were baptised into Moaea in the Red 
Sea, (1 Cor. x, 2,) ao the apostles were in thia etorm baptiied into Christ Tertullian 
{De Sapt, c. 12); Alii planfi aatis coaotd injiciunt, tunc apatolos baptismi vicera 
implesse, quum in navicuU fluctibus adsperei operti aunt. 
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ner passions, or life's outward calamities and temptations. Thus Au- 
gustine, malting application of all parts of the miracle: — "We are sail- 
ing in this life as through a sea, and the wind rises, and storms of temp- 
tations are not wanting. Whence is this, save because Jesus is sleeping 
in thee? If he were not sleeping in thee, thou wouldest have calm 
withlu. But what means this, that Jesus is sleeping in thee, save that 
thy faith, which is from Jesus, is slumbering in thke heart 1 What 
sholt thou do to be delivered 1 Arouse him and say, Master, we perish. 
He will awaken ; that is, thy faith will return to thee, and abide with 
thee always. When Christ is awakened, though the tempest beat into, 
yet it will not fill, thy ship ; thy faith will now command the winds and 
the waves, and the danger will be over." * 

Nor shall we in any wise do wrong to the literal truth of this or 
any other of Christ's miracles, by recognizing the character at once 
symbolic and prophetic, which, no doubt, many of them also bear, and 
this among the number. As the kernel of the old humanity, Noah and 
his femily, was once contained in the Ark which was tossed upon the 
waves of the deluge, so the kernel of the new humanity, of the new 
creation, Christ and his apostles, in this little ship. And the Church 
of Christ has evermore resembled this tempested bark, in that the waves 

• Enarr. ire Fs. xoiii 19: Si ceeeiiret Deus at non miaceret amarituJinea felieitati- 
bus secuU, obliviaoaremur cum. Sed uhi angores moleatiarum faciunt iluotna anims, 
fides ilia qu^ ibi dormlebat, escitetur. Tranquillum euim erat, qxiando dormivit 
OhrUtus in rnari : illu donmente, tempeatas orta est, et cceperunt periclilarL Ergo in 
corde Chrlatiano et tranquilUlaa erit et pax, eed quamdiu Tigilat fides nostra ; si autem 
dormit fides nostra., periclitamur..... Sed quomodo ilia oavia cum fluctuaret, esdtatna 
est Christus k fliictuantibua et dieentibus, Domine, perimua : surresit ille, imperavit 
tempestatibvia, imperavit fluctibua, cessavit periculum, fiiotaest tranquillitas,sioet ta 
cilm tutbant concupiscenti» malie, persuaaioaes malte, fluotua aunt, tranquillabuotur. 
Jamdesperas et putaa te non pertinere ad Domioom ; Evi^let 'fides toa, escita Ohris- 

tum in corde tuo : aurgente fide, jam agnoacia ubi sis ; Erigilante Cliristo trauquiUe- 

turcor tuum, ut ad portum qooquB perveniaa. Thu3agaiQ(7fl^.Jofi,,2Vort.49): Fides 

tuadeChristOiChrtatus eat in corde tuo. Intrant venti cor tuum, utique ibi navigas, 

ubi hano vitam taiiquata prooelloanm et periculoaum pelagus transis ; intrant recti, mo- 
vent fluctuB, turbaot navica. Qui sunt vanti ! Audisti coovicium, iraseeris ; convicium 
ventiis est, iraoundia fluotus est : periclitaria, diaponis respondere, diaponia malediotum 
maledicto reddere, jam navis propinquat naufragio; escita Christum donnientem, 
Ideoenimflucluaa.et mala pro mais reddere prceparas, quia Chriatus dormit in naH 
In corde enim tuo somnus Cliriati, oblivio fidei. Nam si excites Clu-istum, id est, 
recolaa fidem, quid tibi dicit tanqnam vigilans Chriatus in corde tuo ? Sgo audiyi, 
Diemonium tabes, et pro eis oravi ; audit Domlnus et patitur ; audit serrua et indig- 
natur. Sed vindicnri vis. Quid enim, ego jam sum vindicatuaf CCira tibi hrec lo- 
quitur fides tua, quasi imperatur ventis et fluctibus, et fit tranquilUtas magna. Cf. 
Serm. 63 ; Enarr. in F4. Iv. 8 ; and Mnarr. 2' in P: sxr. in init. 
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of tlie world rage horribly around it, in that it has evermore been de- 
livered out of the perils which seemed ready to overwhelm it, and this 
because Christ is in it ; who being roused by the cry of his servants, 
rebukes these winds and these waters, before they utterly overwhelm 
this ship,* In the Old Testament Ezekiel gives us a magnificent 
picture of s. worldly kingdom under the image of a stately and gor- 
geous galley, which he describes with every circumstance that could 
heighten its glory and its beauty (xxvii. 4 — 9) ; but that ship with all 
its outward bravery and magnificence utterly perishes; "thy rowers 
have brought thee into great waters ; the east wind hath broken thee in 
the midst of the seas," and they that have hoped in it and embarked in 

it their treasures, wail over its wreck with a bitter wailing ; (ver, 26 

36 ;) this kingdom of God meanwhile, which seems by comparison but 
as the slight and unhonored fishing boat that every wave would ingulf, 
rides triumphantly over all, and comes safely into haven at the last. 

* TertnJlian {Be Sapt., c 12) ; C^terdm navicula ilia fijuram Ecclesiie prseie- 
rebal^ quod in mari, id est seculo, HQOlibus, id est pereeovitionibuB et tentationibus, 
inquielator, Domino per paf ientiam yelut dormiente, donee orationibua sanctonua in 
ultimia Buscitatua, compescat acculum et tmnquillitatem euis reddai. Ambi'oae: 
n Eccleaifl, quit inter tot totiua SKculi blauda et per- 
rvatur. Compare a passage of much beauty in 
. Fall. Aposll., V. 1, p, 609) beginning thus: 
'EotKfr Y^g aXov Td Tzpuj/ia r^p iKKXr/aiO^ vi^t ^EydX^^ Sid a^dpov ^fcuzijiJOf uvSpOQ 
^epoiiaij in jroUuu rawav fiurof , jfa! /iiav Tir& dyaB^c 0aai}ista( ttoXiv oIkcZv 6i7j)VTa(, 
K. T, 3.. The image of the world as a great ship, whereof God was at once llie 
maker and tlie pilot, waa familiar to the Indiana (Futlostbatub, De Vila Apollonii, 
L 3, c, 36; Von Boklen, Daa Alte Indisn), and tbe aame sjinbolic meaning lay in the 
procession of Egyptian priests bearing the nacred ship (the naviginm auratura, Cdbi., 
L 4. c. 1) full of the iniagea of (he gods. In Egypt it waa the favorite manner to 
represent the goda as aailing in a ship. {CnEniEB's Symbolik, v. 3, p. 6, 3rd edit.) 
All this was recognized in the early Chrbfian art, where the Church is continually 
set forth aa a ahip, against vhich the personified winds are fighting. iChriitliehe 
Ktmil-SymboUl!, p. 159.) Aringhi describes an old seal-ring in which the Church 
appears as this ship, sustained and supported by a great fish in the aea beneatti, 
(Christ the 'iXBTS, according to Ps, Isxii. 11, Aquila,) on its mast and poop two 
doves sitting, so that the three Clementine symbols, the ship, the dove, and the fish, 
appear here united lA a single group. 
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V. 

THE DEMONIACS IN THE COUNTRY OF THE GADAREKES. 

Matt. yiii. 23—34; Maek t. 1— SO ; Luke yiii. 26—39. 

Before entering upon this, the most importaat, and, in many respects, 
the most difficult of the demoniac cures in, the New Testament, it is 
impossible to avoid making generally a few prefatory remarks on the 
suliject of the demoniacs* of Scripture. It is a subject of which the 
difficulty is very much enhanced by the fact that, as in the case of 
some of the spiritual gifts, the gift, for instance, of tongues, the thing 
itself, if it still survives among us, yet does so no longer under the 
same name, nor yet with the same frequency and intensity as of old. 
We are obliged to put together, as best we can, the separate notices 
which have come down to us, and from them seek to frame some 
scheme, which will answer the demands of the different phenomena ; we 
have not, at least with certainty, the thing itself to examine and to ques- 
tion, before our eyes. 

It is, of course, easy enough to cut short the whole inquiry, and to 
leave no question at all, by saying these demoniacs were persons whom 
we should ca'' insane — epileptic, maniac, melancholic. This has been 
often said, and the oftener perhaps, because there is a partial truth in 
the view that these possessions were bodily maladies. There was no 



* The most oommoD nama in Scripture for one ihus possesBed is Sai/iOTii^u/ievog, 
(Matt. iv. 24, and often.) Besides this, SaijtoviaBdc, (Mark v. 18 ; Luke yiii. 3B ;) 
avSpOJro; iv mreCiiaTi unaSapriii, (ISarki. 2,3;) ^jj^ov irreiJ^a daudapTm/, (Acts viii. 7 ;) 
Ixav 6aifi6via, (Lute yiii. 21 \) avepairo^ Ixuv micC/ia dai/ioriov uKaBiprov. (Lake i» 
38.) Other more general descripUons, KaTaSmiaercvofiivo; i/Trb roC dia^oJioii, (Acts 
X. S8;) dx^oifiEvoi fijfd mistifioTav duadapTav. (luko vi 18; Acta v. 16.) In 
classic Greek, one thus poaaoaaed was add Sai^iovfv, KanoSaifun'av, aJid the state of 
possession visa caUed saaofniiiovia. 
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doubt a substratum of disease, which in many cases helped to ]ay open 
to the deeper evil, and upon which it was superinduced:* and in agree- 
ment with this view, we may observe that cases of possession are at 
once classed wiUi those of various sicknesses, and at the same time 
distingiiiahed from them, by the Evangelists; who thus at once mark 
the relation and the dificrenee. (Matt. iv. 24; viii. 16; Mark i, 33.) 
But the scheme which confounds these cases with those of disease, does 
not, as, I think, every reverent handler of God's word must own, ex- 
haust the matter; it cannot be taken as a satisfying solution; and this 
for more reasons than one. 

And first, our Lord himself uses language which ia not reconcilable 
with such a theory ; he every where speaks of demoniacs not as per- 
sons merely of disordered intellects, but as subjects and thralls of an 
alien spiritual might; he addresses the evil spirit as distinct from the 
man ; " Hold thy peace, and come out of him." (Mark i. 25.) And 
the poor reply, that he fell into and humored the notions of the afflicted 
in order to facilitate their cure,f is cut off by the fact that in his most 
confidential discourses with his disciples he uses exactly the same lan- 
guage. (Matt. X. 8; and especially xvii. 31, "This kind goeth not 
out but by prayer and fiisting.")J The allegiance we owe to Christ aa 
the King of truth, who came, not to fall in with men's errors, but to 
deliver men out of their errors, compels us to believe that he would 
never have used language which would have upheld and confirmed so 
great an error in the minds of men as the supposition of Satanic inSu- 
encea, which did not in truth exist. For this error, if it was an error. 



» Orlgen (in J/aKA., torn. 18, c 6) finds fault with some, (larpoi, he calls them,) 
who in Ilia day enw in the youth mentioned Matt. sviL U, only one afflicted with 
the falling sickness. He himself runs into the opposite extreme, and will see no 
nature there, because they saw nothing but nature. 

f Not to say that audi treatment had been auie to fail. Schnberf, in hia book, 
full of wisdom and loyt. Die Krankheiten find Blorangen der mmsekUcken Scele, 
several times observee how fatal all giving into a madman's delusiuna is for his reco- 
very ; how sure it is to defeat its own objects. He is living in a world of falsehood, 
and what he waiita is not more falsehood, but some truth— the truth indeed in love, 
but still only the truth. And I know that the greatest physidans in this line in 
i^gland act exactly upon this principle. 

J It is liariilj necessary to observe, that by this "going out" that is not implied, 
which Amobiua (Adv. Gent., I, 1, c. 45) in the rudest manner expresses, when he 
speaks of gens ilia mei-sorum (it viiceribua dsraonum. The notion of a ventriloquism 
euch as this, of a spirit having hia lodging in ike bodg of a man, coulJ only arise 
from a gross and entire confusion of (he spiritual and material, and has been de- 
clared bj great teachers of the Church not to be what they understand by this 
language. (See Parr, LonBAai), 5f«(eni,L 2, diet 8.) 
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was so little an innocuoua one, that miglit have been safely left to drop 
naturally away, was, on the contrary, one which reached so fer Jn ita 
consequences, entwined its roots so deeply among the very ground- 
truths of religion, that it could never have been suffered to remain at 
the hazard of all the miagrowths which it must needa have occasioned. 

And then, moreover, even had not the matters at stake been so im- 
portant, our idea of Christ's absolute veracity, apart from the value of 
the truth which he communicated, our idea of him as the Verax, no 
less than the Verus and the Veritas, will not permit ua to suppose that 
he used the language which he did, well knowing that there was no 
Miawerable thing, on which the language was founded. And ic thia 
there is no making a conscience about gnats, nor denying that figu- 
rative nature of all our words, out of which it results that much which 
ia not literally true, is yet most true, inasmuch as it conveys the truest 
impression, — no requiring men to look into the derivations of their 
words before they venture to use them. !t had been one thing for the 
Lord to have fallen in with the popular language, and to have spokea 
of persons under various natural afflictions aa " possessed," supposing 
he had found such a language current, but now no longer, however 
once it might have been, vividly linked to the idea of possession by 
spirits of evil. This had been no more than our speaking of certain 
forms of madness as lunacy ; not thereby implying that we believe the 
moon to have, or to have had, any influence upon them ;* but flnding 
the word, we use it : and thia the more readily, since its original deri- 
vation is so entirely lost sight of in our common conversation, ita first 
impress so completely worn off, that we do not thereby even seem to 
countenance an error. But suppose with this same disbelief ia lunar 
influences, we were to begin to speak not merely of lunatacs, but of 
persons on whom the moon was working, to describe the cure of such, 
as the moon's ceasing to afflict them ; or if a physician were solemnly 
to address the moon, bidding it to abstain from harming his patient, 
there would be here a passing over into quite a different region; we 
should be here directly countenancing superstition and delusion ; and 
plainly .speaking untruly with our lips; tilere would be that gulf be- 
tween our thoughts and our words, in which the essence of a He con- 
sists. Now Christ does every where speak in such a language as this. 
Take, for instance, his words, Luke xi. XT — 26, and assume him as 
knowing, all the while he was thus speaking, that the whole Jewish 

* There are caaes of luniunbulism, in which no doubt it has influence ; but they 
are few and exceptiotial. (See ScHUBEar, p. 113.) I am speaking of using the tenn 
to express all furma of meot^ uDsoiindnesa. 
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theory of demoniac possessions was utterly baseless, that there was no 
power of the kind which Satan exercised over the spirits of men, and 
what should we have here for a king of truth 1 

And then, besides this, the phenomena tJiemselves are such as no 
theory of the kind avails to explain, and they thus bid us to seek lor some 
more satisfying solution. For that madness was not the constituent ele- 
ment in the demoniac state is clear, since not only we have not the 
slightest ground for supposing that the Jews would have considered all 
maniacs, epileptic or melancholic persons, to be under the power of evil 
spirits : hut we have distinct evidence that the same malady they did 
sometimes attribute to an evi! spirit, and sometimes not, thus showing 
that the malady and possession were not identical in tJieir eyes, and 
that the assumption of the latter was not a mere popular explanation for 
the presence of the former. Thus, on two occasions they bring to the 
Lord those that wero dumb, (Matt. ix. 32 ; sli, 22 ; on the second 
is one dumb and blind;) and in each of these case- the 
s traced up to an evil spirit. Yet it is plain that they did not 
consider lldmb hvigthi tf thhitjg 1 

St. Mark, ( 3)t dfddbthtw h Ijtt 

Christ's hi p t th d t mt t f fl E 1 t t 

describe 1 b g ly nd t 1 d f t th t th 

slightest app th f d ir t t ac th f h m 1 ly 

to any dtm calflceTh dlt whlw 

sufficiently d t t by whi h th M t f th sara d feet 

were cap bl f b n„ kn wn th as f th d m th p 

bably wa n t tl tad hmdrance, not the ,.till fastened strm^ of the 
tongue ; it was not the outwaW organ, but the inward power of using 
the organ, which was at fault. This, with an entire apathy, a total dis- 
regard of all which was going on about him, may have sufficiently 
indicated that the cause of his malady lay deeper than on the surface. 
But, whatever may have beeo the signs which enabled those about the 
sufferers to make these distinctions, the fact itself that they did so dis- 
criminate between cases of the very same malady, proves decisively 
that there were not certain diseases which, without more ado, they attri- 
buted directly to Satan ; but that they did designate by this name of 
possession, a condition which, while it was very often a condition of dis- 
ease, was also always a condition of much more than disease. 

But what u!as the condition which our Lord and his apostles signal- 
ized by this name 1 in what did it differ, upon the one side, from mad- 
ness, — upon the other, from, wickedness 1 It will be impossible to make 
any advance toward the answer, without saying something, hy way of 
preface, on the scriptural doctrine concerning the kingdom of evil, and 
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its personal head, and the relation in which he stands to the moral evil 
of our world. Alike excluding, oa the one side, the Manich»an doe- 
trine, which would make eyil eternal as good, and so itself a god,— and 
the pantheistic, which would deny any true reality to evil at ali, or that 
it is any thing else than good at a lower stage, the unripe and therefore 
still bitter fruit,— the Scripture teaches the absolute subordination of evil 
to good, and its subsequence of order, in the fact that the evil roots itself 
in a creature, and one created origuially pure, but the good in the Cre- 
ator. Yet, at the same time, it teaches that the opposition of this evil 
to the will of God is most real, is that of a will which does truly set 
itself against his wOl ; that the world is not a cheaa-board on which God 
is in fact playing both sides of the game, however some of the pieces 
may be black mid some white; but that the whole end of his govern, 
ment of the world is the subduing of this evil ; that is, not abolishing it 
by main force, which were no true victory, but overcoming it by right- 
eousness and truth. And from this one central wiU, alienated from the 
wUl of God, the Scripture derives all the evil in the universe ; all 
gathers up in a person, the devil, who has most truly a kingdom, as 
God has,— a kingdom with its subordinate ministers, — " the devil and 
his angels."* This world of ours stands not isolated, not i-ounded and 



• The devil, the central power of evil, is never in Scripture called lioi/jou or 
daifiSwov, nor yet, on the other hand, his inferior ininiatera Sia^oXoi. In regard of the 
words Sat/iovinv and Jnywv, the first is in the New Teatament of far the moat frequent 
occurrence, being uaed sixty times, while iJoi/uov occura but five times. The words are 
not perhaps perfectly eqnivaleat ; but there is more of personality implied in Sai/iav 
than daiiioviov. Other terms are irvev/ia trttin/pov, nvdi/ia AsaSiprov, wnevjia iai/iovha 
iKoSiprov, and at Matt. riiL 16, they are simply ri Tzvev/iaTa. The word Sai/imi ( = 
Sariftuv) b either derived from Jiiu, »«o, and Uien signifies " the knowing," the full 
of insight, (in oldest Greek da/iav,) while to know is the special prerogative of spirit- 
uBl beings ; (ob acientiam noraiuati, Auopstihk, Be Civ. DH. L 9, c SO ; as our En- 
glish " witch" is perhaps from wissen, to know ;} or else from Scdu, in its sense of 
to divide; the 6aiiuivcc are then the dUtrihUors, the dividers and aJlottera of good 
and of evil to men, and 6<uiiuv would thns be very much the same as Moipa, derived 
fi^om /lEpof, a portion. And this derivation has ita auperioritj- in that ever a feeling 
of ihefatsfid is linked with the word. Thua, the man to whom the epithet 6aiii6vioc 
is applied, is one under an eapecial leading of the higher powera, whether that lead- 
ing is to glory or to destruction. In classic use the word is of much wider sig- 
nificance than in scriptural, embracing all intermediate beings between men and the 
very highest divinities, whether the deified men of the golden age, or created and 
inferior powera ; and. as well as Saifi-uvioc. ia a middle term, capable of being applied 
to the highest aud the lowest, and first deriving from its adjunct a good or an evil 
significance ; thns we have dyi^odai/iav, nanQSal/iav. Yet Auguatine (_De Giv. Dti, 
L 68, ft 19) oljserves, that in his time even among heathens the word had come to 
be used only era maUm partem, which he attributes to the influence which the Church 
n 
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complete in. itself, but in living relation with two worlds, — a higher, 
from which all good in it proceeds, — and this lower, from which all evil. 
Thus man's sin ia continually traced up to Satan ; Peter says to Ana- 
nias, "Why hath Satan fiUed thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost?" 
(Acts V. 3 ;) and St. John, of Judas Iscariot, " The devil having now 
put into his heart to betray him," (John xu\. 3 ; cf. X John iii. 8 ; John 
viii. 44,) the Scripture not thereby denying that the evil of men is truly 
their evil, b«t afBrming with this, that it has its ground in a yet higher 
evil. It is their evil, since it is an act of their will which alone gives 
it leave to enter. To each man the key is committed and the task given 
to keep closed the gate of his so«l by which the enemy would enter. 
But it is also true that it is the existence of another world, of evil be- 
yond and without our world, which makes all remissness here of such 
fetal and disastrous issue. 

This being so, the question which presents itself is this, namely, 
what peculiar form of the working of these dark powers of hell Scrip- 
ture designates by this title of demoniacal possessions. We have not 
here merely great sufferers ; we have not in flie demoniacs, as in the case 
of the victims of ghastly and horrible diseases, onhj specimens of the 
mighty woe which Satan has brought in upon our race through that sin 
common unto all ; although we have such most truly. Nor yet, on tie 
other hand, have we merely signal sinners, eminent servants of the devil, 
who witli heart and will and waking consciousness are doing his work ; 
for this, whatever their antecedent guilt may have been, and often, I 
should imagine, ithad been great, the demoniacs evidently are not But 
what strikes ns most in them is the strange blending of the physical and 
the spiritual ; the two regions are not kept separate ; there is a breaking 
up of all the harmony of the lower, no less than of the higher life ; the 
same disorder and disorganization manifests itself in both. This too is 
worthy of notice, that the demoniac does not, like the vrickod, stand only 
in near relation to the kingdom of Satan as a whole ;- but his state is 
even as if out of the dark hosts of the abyss, one, or, it may be, more, 
had singled him out for their immediate prey ; as when a lion or a leop- 
ard, cot hunting merely a herd of flying antelopes, has fastened upon 
and is drinking out the life-blood of some one. 

But how had this come to pass 1 how had men sunken into this 
wofiil stated been suffered to be entangled so far in the hands of the 
devil, or so fallen under the dominion of one or more of his angels? 
Now we should err, no doubt, and get altogether upon a wrong track, if 

use of the word only io tliat sense, had spread even beyond its own limits. On the 
Greek idea of the Joi/wvec, sea Creuzer's masterly discussion. {SpnboUk, psrt 3. pp, 
719— 148, 3rd edit.,) and Solder's Nachgilassene Schriften, v. 3, pp. 657— 61B. 
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we were to conceive of the demoniacs as the worst of men, and their 
possession as the plague and penalty of a wickedness in which they had 
eminently surpassed their fellows. Rather we must judge the demoniac 
one of the unhappiest, but not of necessity one of tie most guilty, of 
our kind.* On the contrary, the most eminent representatives and or-' 
gang of Satan, false prophets and antichrists, are never spoken of in this 
language-! We all feel that Judas's possession, when Satan entered 
into him, (John xiii. 27,) was specifically different from that of one of 
the unhappy persons whom Christ came to deliver. Or, to borrow an 
illustration from the world of fiction, we should not speak of lago as 
Sa,!iov,^i^By,ag, however all the deadliest malignity of hell was concentra. 
ted in him ; much more nearly we should find analogies to this state m 
Bome moments of Hamlet's life. The Greek poet will supply us with a 
yet apter example ; it is the noble Orestes, whom the " dogs of hell" 
torture into madness ; the obdurate Clytemnestra is troubled on account 
of her deed with no such spectres of the unseen world, Tnus too in 

* This is eiacily Heinroth's eiaggeration, tracing up, as he does, insanity io every 
case k. foregoing sin ; and not this alone, bnt affirming, that none who hail not fallen 
deeply a,wfly from God could be liable to this infliction, that in fact they are those 
who have fallen from him Uie most utterly, the ontermoat circle of them who have 
obeyed the centrifugal impulses of sin. But every one who knows what manner of 
persons have been visited by this terrible calamity, and also what manner of persons 
nave not, at once revolts against this doctrine stated in thia breadth and thus with- 
out qualification. Yet, at the same time, hia unqneationable merit remains, that more 
distinctly, I believe, than any other had yet done, he dared to say out that such cases 
were to be looked at as standing in a different, and ofieniimet far nearer, connection 
to the kingdom of evil than a fever or a broken limb. The more fact that the treat- 
ment of insanity ia more and more allowed on aU sides to be a moral treatment, and 
the physical remedies to be merely subsidiary to this, that almost alone out of this ita 
removal may be hoped, should be alona auffident to put it in wholly another class 
from every other disease. The attempt to range it with Ihem is merely the attempt 
natural enough in tliose who know not the grace of God in Christ, to avoid looking 
down into the awful deeps of onr fallen nature. For a list of Heinroth's works, al- 
most all bearing upon thia subject, see the Co7iversati<m^Lf^co» in the article oi^ his 
name. In speaking on such a subject be had the inestimable advantage of being at 
once a theologian and physiciM, For Schubert's more qualified opinion on the same 
subject, fee his KranthHUa und Storunffen dir memehlkhen Stele, p. St 

+ So the accusation of the people, " Thou hast a devii," {John vii. 20 ; Tiii. 48, 62 ; 
t 20,) waa quite different from, and betrayed infinitely less deadly malignity than' 
that of the Pharisees, that he cast out devils by Beelzebub. (Matt. xiL 24.) Thai 
first was a common coarse blasphemy, a stone flung at random ; thia, which charged 
him with being in willing alliance with the prince of evil, was on the verv verge of 
being the sin agfunst the Holy Gbost (ver. 81). The distinction between the wicked 
and the demoniac was dearly recognized by the early Church; it >^ it» ei 
nicaitions for the first, its exorcists ibr the last. 
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many cases of actual life, the deep anguish of the sinner in the cont«m 
plation of his sin may have helped on this overthrow of his spiritnal 
life, — anguish which a more hardened sinner would have escaped, tut 
escaped it only by being a worse and more truly devilish maa ; so that 
in these cases of possession we are not to see the deliberate giving in to 
the Satanic will, of an utterly lost soul, but the still irrecoverable wreck 
of that which oftentimes was once a noble spirit. 

And, consistently with this, we find in the demoniac the sense of a 
misery in which he does not acquiesce, the deep feeling of inward dis- 
cord, of the true life utterly shattered, of an alien power which has mas- 
tered him wholly, and now is truly lording over him, and ever drawing 
farther away from him in whom only any created mtelligcnce can find 
rest and peace. His state is in the truest sense of the word " a posses- 
sion:" aaotlier is ruling in the high places of his soul, and has east 
down the rightfu! lord from his seat ; ajid he knows this ; and out of 
his consciousness of it there goes forth from him a cry for redemption, 
so soon as ever a glimpse of hope is afforded, an unlooked-for Redeemer 
draws near. This sense of misery, this yearning after deliverance, was, 
in fact, what made these demoniacs objects and subjects for Christ's heal- 
ing power. Without it they would have been as little objects of this as 
the devils, who are complete and circular in evil, in whom there is 
nothing for the divine grace to take hold of; so that even in their case, 
as in every other, faith was the condition of healing. There was in them 
a spark of higher life, not yet trodden out, which, indeed, so long as they 
were alone, was but light enough to reveal to them their darkness ; and 
which none but the very Lord of life could have fanned again into a 
flame. But He who came to dissolve the works of the devil, as he 
showed himself lord over purely physical evil, a healer of the diseases 
of men, and lord also of purely spiritual evil, a deliverer of men from their 
sins— he showed himself also lord in these complex cases partaking of the 
nature of either, ruler also in this border land, where these two regions 
of evil join, and run so strangely and unaccounUbly one into the other. 
Yet while thus " men possessed with devils" is not at all an equiva- 
lent expression for eminently wicked men, born of the serpent seed, of 
the devil's regeneration, and so become children of the devil, seeing that 
in such there is no cry for redemption, no desire after deliverance, yet 
should it, I think, always on the other hand be held fast, that lavish sin, 
and especially uidulgence in sensual lusts, superinducing as it would 
often a weakness iu the nervous system, which is the especial hand be- 
tween body and soul, may have laid open these unhappy ones to the 
fearful incursions of the powers of darkness. They were greatly guilty, 
though not the guiltiest of men. And this they felt, that by their own 
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act they had given themselves over to this tyranny of the devil, a tyran- 
ny from which, as far as their horizon reached, they could see no hope 
of deliverance, — that it was to themselves they owed that this hellish 
naight was no longer tvithotil them, no longer something against which 
they could shut the door, which if it was resisted would flee from them; 
but a power which now they could not resist and which would not flee. 
The phenomena which the demoniacs of Scripture, especially those 
now before us, exhibit, entirely J7istify this view of the real presence of 
another will upon the will of the sufferer — not merely influences which 
had little by little moulded and modified his will and brought it into sub- 
jection, but a power which he, even at the very moment that it is using 
him, feels to he the contradiction of his truest being ; which yet has 
forced itself upon him, and from which now he cannot defend himself— 
but is compelled to speak and act merely as the organ of that devilish 
might which possesses him, however presently again his personal con- 
sciousness may reassert itself for a moment * This, that they have not 
become indissoluhly one, that the serpent and the man have not, as in 
Dante's awful image, grown together, " each melted into other,"t but 
that they still are twain ; this is, indeed, the redemptive fact which sur- 
vives amid the ruin of their mora! and spiritual being. Yet does it, for 
the actual time being, give the appearance, though a deceptive one, of a 
far entirer wreck of their life, that manifests itself in wicked men, who 
have given themselves over wholly, without reserve and without reluc- 

* How remarkable in accesses of delirium tremens, wMch, as ie well tnown, is the 
Bcourge of lavish indulgence in intosicating drinks, to find aoniethiag analogous ki thia 
doable consciousness. A late work describing tho victim of this, expresses itself thus ; 
" In bis most tranquil and collected moments he is not to ba trusted ; for the transition 
from that state to the greatest violence is instantaneous : he is often recalled hj a. 
word to an apparent state ot reason, but as quickly his false impressions return; there 
U sonuiiwws evidemx, at the time, of a state of double conaeioumess, a condition of 
mind which is sometimes remembered by the patient when the paroiysm is over." 
(BBiaar and ADnisos, On the Praetice of Medicine, v. 1, p. 262.) Ajid Gfrorer, a 
German rationalial, is struck with a like phenomenon in others. He sajs in his book 
i)as Heiligthum und die WoArAeH, Stuttgart, 1838, p. 302; Auch scheue ich mich 
trotz alien Aufklarem nioht zu bemerken, daa neuerdinga hier zu Lande gar seltsame 
Erscheinungen der Art heobachtet worden sind, und wenn ich recht imterriehtet bin, 
so hat die hSohste Srtzliche Eahorde in Wiirtemtjerg, der solche Falle vorgelegt 
wurden, dahin entsduedeo, dass es allerdmgs Krankheiten geben konne, durch welche 
zwei Bewuastseyn in den Menschen entatehen, so zwar das der Eetroffene ubeizeugt 
ist, Deben seinem Ich noch ein Anderes mit Gewalt eingedrungeues in sich zu haben. 
Id a note he adds, Mein Qewahrsraann ist, ausser mehreren Anderen, ein Mann, den 
ich genau tenne, von kaltem Verstande, unbefangen, wahrhaftig, ein mathemaUschar 
Kopf, 

t Daste, Inferno, Canto 26. 
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tanoy, fo do evil with both Lands earnestly. In these last, by the very 
completeness of their loss, there is a unity, a hannony, if one may dare 
to use the woi'd ; there are no merest incoherencies, no violent contra 
dictions at every instant emerging in their words and in their conduct ; 
they are at one with themselves. But aJl these incoherencies and self- 
contradictions we trace in the demoniac ; he rushes to the feet of Jesus, 
as coming to him for aid, and then presently he deprecates his interfer- 
ence. There is not in him one vast contradiction to the true end of his 
being, consistently worked out, hut a thousand lesser contradictions, in 
the midst of which the true idea of his life, not wholly obscured, does 
yet sometimes by fitful glimpses reappear. There is on his part aa oc- 
casional reluctancy against this usurpation by another of his spirit's 
throne — a protest, which for the present, indeed, but augments the con- 
fusion of his life — jet which contains in it the pledge of a possible free- 
dom and order, which may be given back to that life at a future time. 

There is one objection to this view of the matter which may still be 
urged, namely, that if this possession is any thing more than insanity in 
its different forms, how comes it to pass that there are no demoniacs 
now 1 tiat they have wholly disappeared from the world ? But the as- 
sumption that there are none, is itself one demanding to be proved. It 
is not hard to perceive why there should be few by comparison ; why 
this form of spiritual evU should have lost greatly both in frequency 
and malignity, and from both these causes be far more difficult to recog- 
nize. Por in the first place, if there was any thing that marked the 
period of the Lord's coming in the flesh, and that immediately succeed- 
ing, it was the wreck and confiision of men's spiritual life which was 
then, the sense of utter disharmony, the hopelessness, the despair which 
naust have beset every man that thought at all, — this, with the tendency 
to rush with a frantic eagerness into sensual enjoyments as the reiiige 
from despairing thoughts. That whole period was the hour and power 
of darkness — of a darkness, which then immediately before the dawn of 
a new day, was the thickest. The world was again a chaos, and the 
creative words, " Let there be light," though just about to be spoken, as 
yet were not uttered. It was exactly the crisis for such soul maladies 
as these, in which the spiritual and bodily should be thus strangely inter- 
linked, and it is nothing wonderful that they should have abounded at 
that time ; for the predominance of certain spiritual maladies at certain 
epochs of the world's history which were specially fitted for their genera- 
tion, with their gradual decline and disappearance in others less conge- 
nial to them, is a fact itself admittmg no manner of ijuestion * 

* It has been remarkably traced by Hecker, in three valuable treatises which havo 
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Moreover we cannot doubt that the might of hell has been greatly 
broken by the oomina; of the Son of God in the flesh ; and with this the 
grosser manifestations of its power ; " I beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven." (Luke x. 18.) We believe that his rage and violence 
are continually hemmed in and hindered by the preaching of the Word 
and ministration of the Sacraments. It were another thing even now in 
a heathen land, especially in one where Satan was not left in undisturbed 
possession, but wherein the great crisis of the conflict between light and 
darkness was finding place through the first incoming there of the Gospel 
of Christ. There we should expect very much to find, whether or not 
ia such great intensity, yet manifestations analogous to these. There is 
a very interesting communication fram Rhenius, the Lutheran mission- 
ary,* in which he gives this as exactly his experience in India,— that 
among the native Christians, even though many of them walk not as 
children of light, yet there is not this falling under Satanic influence in 
soul and body, which he traced frequently in the heathen around him ; 
and he shows by a remarkable example, and one in which he is himself 
the witness throughout, how the assault in the name of Jesus on the 
kingdom of darkness, as it brings out all fonns of devilish opposition 
into fiercest activity, so calls out the endeavor to counterwork the truth 
through men who have been made direct organs of the devilish will. 

It may well be a question moreover, if an apostle, or one with apos- 
tolic discernment of spirits, were to enter now into one of our mad- 
houses, how many of the suflerers there he might not recognize as thus 
having more immediately fellen under the tyranny of the powers of 
darkness. Certainly in many cases of mania and epilepsy there is a 
condition very analogous to that of the demoniacs, though the sufferer, 
and commonly the physician, apprehend it diiTerently.f Yet this appre- 
hension of theirs is not of the essence of the matter ; this will but be in 
general the reflection of the popular notion of the age about it. Thus 
no doubt the Jews multiplied quite unnecessarily the numbers of the 
possessed, counting as they did, among the eases of possession, many 

been triuiBlatHd into EngUah under this common title. On the Epidemics of tUt Mi» 
die Ages. In treating of the terrible Dancing Mania, ha bus dearly shown hrw 
there are centuries open to peculiar inflictions ot theae kinda ; how they root them- 
selves in a peculiar temperament which belongs to men's minds in those agea ; and 
how -when they disappear, or become rare and lose their intensity, their Tery exist- 
ence is denied by the slieptical ignorance of a later age. (pp. 81— 1B2.) 

» It is of the date Match 21, 1818, and is printed in Von Meyer's Matter /Or 
hShere WahrhHt, v. 7, p. 19B— 308. 

I I understand that Esqnirol, for I have not had the opportunity of myself con- 
Baiting his works, recognizes demouiaos now. There could not be a higher authority. 
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lower forms of disharmony ia the inner ]ife; so too I should believe it 
was in the early Church, and many then ■who had not fallen under this 
immediate tyranny of the devil, may yet have traced up their sufferings 
directly to him. Now, however, the popular feeling which the unhappy 
man brings with him into his forlorn state sets the opposite way, and in 
agreement with this is the language which he uses. But the case 
which IS now before us is one in which no question can exist, since the 
great Physician himself treats and declares it as one of a veritable pos- 



There is something very striking in the connection in. which this mir- 
acle stands with that other which went immediately before. Our Lord 
has just shown himself as the pacifier of the tumults and the discords 
in the outward world ; he has spoken peace to the winds and to the 
waves, and hushed with a word the elemental war. But there is some- 
thing wilder and more fearful than the winds and the waves in their 
fiercest moods — even the spirit of man, when it has broken loose from 
all restraints and yielded itself to be the organ not of God, but of him 
who brings uttermost confusion wheresoever his dominion reaches. And 
Christ will do here a yet mightier work than that which he accomplished 
there ; he will prove himself here also the Prince of Peace, the bringer 
back of the lost harmony ; he will speak, and at his potent word this 
madder strife, this blinder rage which is in the heart of man, will allay 
Itself; and here also there shall be a great calm. 

In seeking to combine the accounts given us of this memorable heal- 
ing, this difficulty meets us at the outset,* namely, that St. Matthew 

* There is another ditBculty also, namely, tliat St. Matthew should lay tho scene 
of the miracle in the country of Ihe Gergesenes, St. Mark and St. Luke in that of the 
Qadarenes. But the MSS, ia all three Evangelists vary in their reading between 
Taiap^up, Ttpaai)vav, and Tepyeaipav, ao that it is impossible to say that there is any 
even apparent tontradiotion here. Lachmann, for instance, finds none, who, certainly 
not with any motive of excluding such, reads Tepau^vup throughout, which was the 
reading Origen found in most MSS. of his day. Friischae, in like manner, reads 
evaiy where TaSapT/vuv, which Winer also prefers. (ii™J Worter!mc}i, s. v. Qadara.) 
This reading, Origen says, was not in many MSS. of his time ; jet there seems hardly 
B doubt that it is the right one ; for Gadara, the capita! city of Persea, lay s. e. of the 
aouthem point of Gennesareth, at a distance of not more than 60 eladia from Tiberias, 
its country being called Tada/uTi^. But Gerasa lay on the extreme eastern limit of 
Pewea, bo as sometimes to be numbered among the dtiea of Arabia, and much too far 
distant to give its name to any district on the borders of the lake. Origen, therefore, 
on topographic motives, proposes Tlpyeira : but no evidence seema adducible, except 
his assertion, to prove the existence of any city bearing that name in the neighborhood 
of the lalie, Josephus never makes mention of il^ If there did lie any difference in 
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speaks of two demoniacs, while St. Mark and St. Luke speak only vi 
one. Many explanations of this have been offered, as that one was a 
more notable person in the country than the otJier ; or that one was so 
much more savage as to cause the other, by most persons, hardly to be 
taken note of; which is that of Maldonatiis,* Whatever may have 
been the cause, it is, I think, evident, that one did fall into the back- 
ground ; and, therefore, following the more detailed account of St. Mark 
and St. Luke, I shall speak in the main as they do, of the one demoniac 
who met the Lord as he came out of the ship; not m the least as though 
the other was not present ; but the accounts of bt Mark and St Luke, 
where there appears but one, being those which, as the fullest I desire 
mainly to follow, it would be full of continual embarrassments to use 
any other language. 

The picture of the miserable man is fearful, and m drawing it, 
each Evangelist has some touches which are peculiarly his own , but 
St. Mark's is the most eminently graphic of all, addmg as it djes manj 
strokes which wonderfully heighten the terribleness of the man s condi 
tion, ■ind 60 also magnify the glory of his cure The min had his 
dwelling amoi g the tombs that is in unclean places uncli^n because 
of the dead men s hones which were thtre To th se who did not on 
th s 1 count hun them these tombs of the Jews w juld aft rd imple 
shelter bciig either natural caves or recesses hewn by art out of the 
rock often so large as to be supported with columns and with cells 
upon their sides for the reception of the dead f Bemg too without the 
Cities and oftentimes in remote and sohtiry places they woill attract 
those wh; «aught to flee fiom all fellowship ot their kind. J This man 



the original readings, it woald probably be explained thus, that the limits of the 
territory, which might be aaid to belong to each city, were not very accurately deter- 
mined, so that one Evangelist called it the country of one city, and another of another. 

• Augustine {De Cons. Eoang., 1. 2, c 24) r Intelligas unum eorum fuisse personw 
alioujus clarions et famosioris, queni regio ilia maiiniS dolebat. So Thcophylact, 
that one was eniaiifiDT^pO!, and Grotius. See another solution in Ligetfoot's Sxer- 
cil. on 8t. Mark, (in loc) It remained for a modern interpreter, Ammon, in his 
BiblUche I Tkeotoifie, to conjecture that the two were the madman and bia keeper. It 
is remarkable tbat in the same way St Matthew makes mention of two blind men, 
(yx. 30,) where the others make mention only of one. (Mark x. 48 ; Luke sviiL 35.) 

t Burckhardt and other travellers mention many such tombs on the further side 
of the lake, and in the immediate neighborhood of the spot where Gadara stood, as 
existing to this present day. 

X HilYemiek, on Daniel iv. SB, quotes .^fias, Be Melaneholid, L S, c. 8 ; where 
of the melancholy- mad he eays, ol irXekv; h axoreivoi^ rojroig x<''P'"'^^ SiaTpifieiv, Koi 
hfiviJiiaai.Krdhiipii'oii- And Warburtoo (in TAe Crescent and tlie Cross, v. 2, p. 352) 
remarliably illustrates tliie account : On descending from these heights [those ot Leba- 
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was possessed of that extraordinary muscular strength which maniaca 
so often put forth, (compare Acts xix. 16,) and thus all efforts to bind 
and restrain him, (and such had often been repeated,) had proved inef- 
fectual. (Mark v. 6.) St. Matthew alone relates how he had made 
the way impassable for travellers ; St. Luke alone that he was without 
clothing,* although this is involved in St. Mark's account, who tells us 
that after he was healed he was found " elolhed, and in kig right mind,'" 
sitting at Jesus' feet. Yet with all this, he was not so utterly lost, but 
that there evermore woke up in him a. sense of his misery, and of the 
terrible bondage under which he had come, although this could express 
_ itself only in his cries, and in a blind rage against himself, out of which 
he wounded and cut himself with stones,f recognizing no doubt his own 
evil will as that which had given entrance to this terrible host of Satanic 
influences into his inmost being.J 

From such a one as this did the Lord receive his first greeting on 
those shores which now, probably for the first time, his feet were treading. 
This man with his companion starting from the tombs, which were their 
ordinary dwelling-place, rushed down to encounter, it may have been 
with hostile violence, the intruders that had dared to set foot on their do- 
main. Or it may have been that they were at once drawn to Christ by 
the secret instinctive feeling that he was their helper, and driven from 
him by the sense of the awful gulf that divided them from him, the Holy 
One of God. At any rate, if it was with purposes of violence, ere the 
man reached him his mind was changed : "for he had commanded the 



nan]. I found myself in a ceouterg, -whose Boulptured turbana showed me that the 
neighboring viLage was Moslem. The silenoe of night was now broken byfiercf yelh 
and howlings, which I diacuvered proceeded from a naked maniac, who was fighting 
with some wild dogs for a bone. The moment be porceiTed me, he left his canine 
comrades, and bounding along with rapid strides, seized my horse's bridle, and almost 
forced him backward over tlie cliff, by the grip he held of the powerful Mameluke bit." 

* Pritchard(0™/njimii3i, p. £6) quotes from an Italian pbjaiciaa's description of 
raving madness or mania : " A striking and characteristic circumstance la the propen- 
sity to go quite naked. The patient fears his clothes to tatters," and presently, in 
exact accordanoa with the description we have here : " Notwithstanding his conatant 
exertion of mind and body, the muscular strength of the patient seems daily to 
increase. He is able to break the strongest bonds, and even chains." 

\ Pritchard(C*>i/«snni(ji, p. 113) describing a case of leaving mania:— " He habi- 
tually wounded iiis hands, wrists, and arms, with needles and pins;... .the blood 
sometimes flowed copiously, dropping from his elbows whan his arms were bare." 

% A fearful commentary on the words of St. Peter, who describes such as this 
man as being KaradvvaaTrKOiisvoo^ imA toD 6ia06?.ov. (Acta 3. 38.) An apocryphal 
allusion to this mu'aola adds one ciroumstanoa more, that they gnawed their own 
flesh: aapsojayoth-TOC Tuv i6iaii jisXoB. (Thilo's Cod. Apocrypk., rA, p. SOS.) 
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vnekan spirit to come out of the man"* (Luke viii. 29,) and the unclean 
spirit had recognized one that had a right to command, with whom force 
would avail nothing; and, like others on similar occasions, sought by a 
strong adjuration to avert hia coming doom. He "■cried with a hud 
voice, WJial have I to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of the moat high 
Qodf" that is, "What have we in common? why interferest thou with 
VB'i why wilt thou not let us alone? I adjure thee by God that thou tor- 
ment me not."\ Herein the true devilish spirit speaks out, which counts 
it a torment not to be suffered to torment others, and an injury done to 
itself, when it is no more permitted to be injurious to others. In St. 
Matthew they say, "Art thou come hither to torment us before the timeP 
in which last words, "before the time," is the confession upon their part 
of a time coming, a time, too, not to be averted, when there shall be an 
entire victory of the kingdom of light over that of darkness, and when 
all which belong unto the latter shall he shut up in the abyss, {Rev. xx. 
10 ;) when all power of harming shall be taken away from them, and 
they shall acquiesce in their inevitable doom. And all Scripture agrees 
with this, that the judgment of the angeis is yet to come, (1 Cor. vi, 3 ;) 
they are "reserved in everlasting chains under darkness unto the judg- 
ment of the great day ;" {Jude 6 ;) and what the unclean spirits depre- 
cate here, is the bringing in, by anticipation, of that final doom. 

But this is here noticeable, that the first bidding of Christ is not 
im,mediately obeyed ; — that the evil spirits remonstrate, and do not at 
once quit their hold. No doubt the Lord could have forced them to do 
so had he willed, but the man might have perished in the process, (Cf. 
Mark ix. 24.) Even that first bidding had brought on a terrible parox- 
ysm. It was then of Christ's own will, of the Physician's, wise and ten- 
der as he was strong, to proceed step by step. And, first, he demands 

* In tbe BBCie way Mark v. 8, should be taken parenthetically, and aa a plusqu 
perfect— "For he Aarfsaid unto Mm, Come out of Ihe man, thou unclean spirit." 

t Eaur {Apolloniut von J^ono tmd Chrisita, p, 145) observes the remarltablB 
resemblance which the narrative in the Zife of Apdlomai, (L 4, o. 25.) of the demon 
which sought vainly to avert .ta doom, and at length yielded to tbe threat^ining words 
of Apollonius, and abandoned the young man of Corojra, has with the present. Apol- 
lonius exercises there the same tormenting, and by the demon irresistible, might, 
A resemblanoo may be traced even in the very words. As the possessed exclaims 
here, Ti iiiol Koi aol, 'IvaaS, ill roC Ge™ toO iipiaroi ; iio/iai aov, /a, /ic fianraiiiy^c, 
flo there of the Lamia it is said, SaKpiovri ^y/iEt rd ^c/ia, Koi Metro fi^ 0aaavi^civ 
airb, /a/di ivayKa^eiv ipoXojclv, S, n eh). He does not doubt that that narrative was 
fiishioned in imitation of this. The eipulsioii of a demon recorded c. 30 of the same 
book, has more remarkable points of resemblance ; and he might have referred to 
another expulsion, (1- 3. c- 88,} in which many features of the faUier's intercession foi 
his lunatic son, (Matt ivii,,) and of the SjTophcenioian mother for her absent daughter, 
appear oarioualy blended together. 
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of him his name,— some say for magnifying the greatness of the deliv- 
erance and the Deliverer, by showing, through the answer, the power 
and strength of the foe that was overcome. But, most probably, the 
question was directed to the man, aad was for the purpose of calming 
him, by bringing him to recollection, to the consdousnes of his perso- 
nality, of -which a man's name is the outward expression,— that he was 
a person who had once been apart from, and was not now inextricably 
intertwined with those spiritual wickednesses now lording over him. 
The question might thus have been intended to fecilitate his cure * But 
if so meant, either the evil spirit snatches at the answer and replies for 
himself, or the unhappy man, instead of recurring to his true name, that 
which should remind him of what he was before he fell under the do- 
minion of these alien powers, in this reply, "My name is Legion,Jbr we 
are man.)/,"—& reply in which truth and error are fearfully blended,— 
declares his sense of the utter ruin of his whole moral and spiritual 
teing. Not on one side only, but on every side, the walls of his spirit 
have been broken down ; and he is laid open to al! the incursions of 
evil, torn asunder in infinite ways, now under one hostile and hated 
power, now under another. The destruction is complete ; they who rule 
over him are "lords many," He can find no other way to express his 
state than in an image drawn from the reminiscences of his former life. 
He had seen the thick and serried ranks of a Roman legion, that fearful 
instrument of oppression, that sign of terror and fear to the conquered 
nations, and before which the Jew more especially quailed. Even such, 
at once one and many, cruel and inexorable and strong, were the powers 
that were tyrannizing over him.f When it is said of Mary Magdalene, 
that out of her had gone seoen devUs, (Luke viii, 2,) something of the 
same truth is expressed,— that her spiritual life was laid waste, not on 
one aide only, but on many. (Cf, Matt, xii. 45.) 

And then again, with that interchange of persons which was con- 
tinually going forward, that quick shifting, so to speak, of the poiarity, 
so that at one moment the human consciousness became the positive, at 
another tie negative pole, the unclean spirit, or rather the man, become 
now his organ, speaks out anew, entreating not to he sent into the 
abyss,! {Luke viii. 31,) or clothing his petition in the form of a notion 

* It is well known that in cases of somnambuliam, which must be regarded as s 
disorder, though in one of the mildest forms, of the spiritual life, the sleep-walker, 
when every thing else fails, may often be awakened and recalled to a healthy state 
of consdousness through being addressed by his name, (ScHDEfeaT's XTankkeitert 
und SlSrungen der men'sthl. Seele, p. 8C3.) 

t See OtasAnsKN's C<»am™iarff {in loo.) 

J Ek TTtv a^aaov, — unhappily translated in our version, " into the deep,^ so leaving 
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which belonged to the man whom he possessed, not to be sent away out 
of the country. {Mark v. 8.) The request is in each case tie same, 
for, according to Jewish notions, certain countries being assigned to evil 
as well as good spirits, and they being unable to overpass their limits, 
to be sent out of the assigned country, no other being open to thena, 
would amount to the same thing as being sent into the abyss, since that 
alone would remain for them. This request is in fact a repetition of 
their prayer that they should not be tormented before the time. 

Hereupon follows a circumstance that has ever proved one of tht 
chiefest stumbling-blocks which men have found in the Evangelical his 
tory. The devils, if they must leave their more welcome habitation, 
the heart of man, if indeed file Stronger is come, binding the strong 
and spoiling his goods, taking his thralls out of his power, yet entreat, 
in their inextinguishable desire of harming, that they may be allowed to 
enter into the swine, of which a large hei-d,— -St. Mark, with, his usuid 
punctuality, notes that they were " about two thousand^' — were feeding 
on the neighboring cliffs. But to the evil all things turn to hai-ra. 
God's saints and ser\ •ints appear not to be heard ; and the very refusal 
of their requests is to them a biessmg (2 Cor. xii. 7.) The wicked, 
Satan (Job i. 11) and his mmisters and servants, are sometimes heard, 
and the very granting of their petitions issues in their greater confusion 
and loss.* So was it now these evil spirits had their prayers heard; 
but only to their ruin. They are allowed to enter into the swine ;f but 
the destruction of the whole herd follows ; and that which they dreaded 
would seem to have come upon them ; no longer finding organs in which 
or through which to work, they are driven perforce to the abysmal deep, 
which they most would have shunned. 

room for a confusion with what follows, where the ewine under their influence rnah 
down into the sea. Wiclif's was better, "Thei preieden hym that be BchuUe not 
comande hem, that they achulden go in to hell." With a like liabilitj to confuMon, 
it is iranalatBd " the deep," Rom. x. 7, where also " hell," meaning by that word 
Hades, in its most comprehensive sense, including the place for the gathering of the 
departed as well as the ^y'KoK'j, the abode of evil spirita, would have been better. 
Besides these two places, the word mily occurs in lievelations, but there several 
times, as ix. I, S, 11 ; xL t; xvii. 8 ; xx. 1, 3, where it plainly means only the last, 
the rapTOpof C2 Pet. iL 4) ^ yiaiva. The word is properly an adjective from, ^vuao;, 
Ionic for ^uflof. So Euripides (Phaniasce, v. 1832) : TapTapao ujivaca jtacj/iara. 

* See Angustine'e excellent words in Sp. Jok. Trad, B, 1, 8. 

I The matter is so plidn aa hardly to be worth notidng, that Christ did not send 
the devils into the swine ; he drove them out &om the men ; all beyond was meiely 
permiasiye. Thus Augustine ; Expulsa et in poroos permissa dtemonia ; and Aquinas : 
Quod autem porci in mare prfecipitati sunt, non fnit operatic divini miraculi, sed 
e permissioue divinfl. 
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Now the first difficulty, the destruction of the swine, one of the aame 
order as that of the withering of the fig-tree through Christ's word, 
(Matt, xxi. 19,) is hardly worth noticing. A man is of more value 
than many swine. And if this granting of the request of the evil 
spirits helped in any way the cure of the man, caused them to resign 
their hold on him more easily, mitigated the paroxysm of their going 
forth, (cf Mark ix. 26,) this would have been motive enough. Or still 
more probably, it may have been nece^ary for the permanent healing 
of the man that he should have an outward evidence and testimony that 
tie hellish powers which held him in bondage had quitted him. He 
wanted his deliverance sealed and realized to him in the open destruction 
of his enemies ; not else would he have been persuaded of the truth of 
that deliverance, and that Christ had indeed and for ever set him free : 
as the children of Israel, coming out of Egypt, must see the dead bodies 
of their oppressors on the shore, ere they could indeed believe that these 
never again should bring them back into their old bondage. 

In regard, too, of the loss incurred by the owners of those swine, 
there is no more reason why this should have been laid hold of and made 
an object of cavil than every murrain that causes cattle to die, or inun- 
dation that destroys the fruits of the field, or other natural calamity with 
which God chastens his children, punishes, or seeks to make contrite the 
hearts of his enemies. For oftentimes the taking away by God is in a 
higher sense a giving; it is the taking away of the meaner thing, for 
the purpose of making receptive of the higher. Thus might it well have 
been intended here, however the sin of these Gardarenes hindered Christ's 
gracious design. If these herds belonged to Jewish owners, and we know 
from Josephus, that there were great multitudes of hellenizing Jews just 
in these parts, there may have been in this loss a punishment meant for 
them who from motives of gain showed themselves despisers of Moses' 
law. Yet a great part of the population of the Decapolis was certainly 
Gentile ; Josephus calls Gadara itself a Greek city.* 

But again, it seems strange that the unclean spirits ask permission to 
enter into the swine, yet no sooner have they done so than they defeat 
their own purpose, destroying that animal life, from which if they be al- 
together driven, they have already confessed they will be obliged to be- 
take them to the more detested place of their punishment. But it is no- 
where said that they drove the swine down the steep place into the sea. 
It is just as easy, and much more natural, to understand that against 
their will the swine, when they found themsetves seized by this new and 
strange power, rushed themselves in wild and panic fear to their destruc- 
tion, — the first leaping down the cliffs, and the rest blindly following. 

* Antt, 11. 11,4. 
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And be it that the creatures thus rushed fiemselves to their own destrac- 
tiop, or were impelled by the foul spirits, does there not here in either case 
come out the very essence of evil in its truest manifestation, that it is 
evermore outwitted and defeats itself, being as inevitably scourged in the 
granting of its requests as in their refusal ; that it is stupid, blind, sel& 
contradicting, and suicidal ; that it can only destroy, and will rather in- 
volve itself in the common ruin than not destroy ? 

Moreover in their blind hatred against the Lord they may have been 
content to bring this additional harm, whatsoever it was, upon themselves, 
in the hopes that by this act they would bring upon him the ill-will, aa 
was actually the case, of the inhabitants of that region, and so limit and 
hinder his blessed work among them. And this no doubt they did, for 
it was fear of further losses, and alienation from Christ on account of 
that which through his presence had already befallen them, which was 
the motive for their ut^ng him to leave their country. 

But the question offering more real matter for consideration is the 
entering in of the devils into the swine, — the working of the spiritual life 
on thebestial, which seems altogether irreceptive of it, and not to possess 
the ot^ans through which it could operate. I put aside of course here, 
as both in themselves merely ridiculous, and irreconcilable with the 
documents as they lie before us, the solutions of Paulus and his compeers, 
that the demoniac, in the parting paroxysm of his madness, hunted the 
creatures over the precipices into the lake, or that while the swineherds 
were drawn by curiosity to watch the encounter between Christ and the 
demoniac, or had gone to warn him of the danger of meeting the mad- 
man, the untended herd fell a fighting, and so tumbled headlong over 
the crags. 

Whatever difficulty is here, it certainly is not so to be evaded; and 
their perplexity at any rate claims to be respectfully treated, who find 
it hard to reconcile this incident with what else they have been 
taught to hold fast as most precious concerning the specific difference 
between man and the whole order of spiritual existences on the one side, 
and the animal creation on the other. This difficulty, however, proceeds 
on the assumption that that lower world is wholly shut up in itself) and 
incapable of receiving impressions from that which is above it; while 
certainly all deeper investigations would lead to an opposite conclusion, 
— not to the breaking down the boundaries between the two worlds, but 
to the showing in what wonderful ways the lower is subject to the im- 
pressions of the higher, both for good and for evil.* Nor does this work- 

* Kieser, certainly a man who would not go out of hia way that he might bring his 
theory into harmoDj with Scripture facts, distinctlj recognizes, (in his Tellvrisrmii, v. 
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ing of the spiritual on the physical life stand isolated ia this single pas 
sage of Scripture, but we are throughout taught the same lesson. Com 
pare Gen. iii. 17 with Rom. viii. 18. 

AH three Evangelists record the entreaty of the Gardarenes, so unlike 
that which the Samaritans (John iv, 40) made to our Lord, " that he 
would depart out of their coasts," — an entreaty which surely had not, as 
Jerome and others suppose, its roots in their humility, was in no respect 
a parallel to St. Peter's, " Depart from me, for I am a sinful man," 
(Luke V. 8 ;) but, as already observed, was provoked by the injury which 
already from his brief, presence among them, had ensued to their world- 
ly possessions , as perhaps by the greater losses which yet they feared 
This was their trial : it was now to be seen whether the kingdom of 
heaven was the first thing in their esteem; whether they would hold all 
else as cheap by comparison ; so that in this aspect the destruction of the 
swine had in regard of them an ethical mm. It was their trial, for the 
discovering of what temper they were ; and under this trial they failed. 
It was nothing to them that a man, probably a fellow-citizen, was deliv- 
ered from that terrible bondage, that they saw him " silting at the feet of 
Jesus," receiving instruction from him, (Luke x. 39 ; Acts xxii, 3,) 
"clothed and in kis right mind."* The breach that was made in their 
worldly prosperity alone occupied their thoughts ; for spiritual blessings 
that were broaght near to them they cared nothing, and " Ihey were 
afraid" they knew not what next might follow. They only knew that 
e of God's Holy One was intolerable to them while they re- 



2, p. 72,) with reference to this present miracle, the possibility of the paaeing over of 
demoniac oonditiona upon olleca, and even upon animals (die Moglickheit eines Ueber- 
gangs damonischer Zustande anf Andere, und eelbat auf Thiere). How remarkable in 
this reapeot are well-aathenticated casea of cWrvoyance, in which the horae ia evidently 
by its terror and extreme a^tatinn and utter refuaal to advance, a partaker of the vision 
of its rider. (See PaBSAVAur's Tlnlerss. ub d. Selhelten, p. S16.) And indeed in our 
common life the horae, and the dog no less, are eminently receptive of the spiritual oon- 
ditiona of their appomted lord and master, Man. With what electric swiftness does the 
courage or fear of the rider pass into the horse; and so to the gladneaaordepresaion 
of its master is almost instantaneously reflected and reproduced in his faithful dog. It 
is true liat we should expect, as we should End, far leas of this in the grosser nature 
of the swine than in those creatures of nobler races. Tet the very fierceneaa and gross- 
nesa of these animals may have been exactly that which best fitted them for receiving 
ench impulses from the lower world as those under wbich they perished. 

• Augustine ( Quasi. Evang., 1. 3, qu. 13) ; Significat multitudinem vcfustfl suS 
vitd delectafam, honorare quidem sed nolle pati Chriatianam legem, dura dicuut quod 
earn implcre non possint, admirantes taraen fldelem populum a pristinS perdita con- 
versatione sanatum. The name Gergeseni has been often since given to those who 
will not endure sound doctrine. (Esasui Adagia, p. 313,) 
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mained in their sins, and to them, so remaining, could only bring mis- 
chiefs, of which they had had the first experience already. And having 
no desire to he delivered from their sins, they " besought him to depart 
from them, far they were taken with great fear." And their prayer also 
was heard; he did depart; he took them at their word; he let them 
alone* (Cf. Exod. x. 28, 29.) 

But the healed man would fain accompany his healer : and as Christ 
was stepping into tie ship to return, entreated that he might he allowed 
to bear him company. Was it that he feared, as Theophylact supposes, 
lest in the absence of his deliverer the powers ofhell should regain their 
dominion over him, and only felt safe in immediate nearness to him? — 
or merely that out of the depth of his gratitude he desired henceforth to 
be a follower of him to whom he owed tliis mighty benefit? But what 
ever was his motive the Lord had other purposes with hira ; though he 
was himself leaving them who were as yet unfitted to welcome him, he 
would not leave himself without a witness among them. This heaied 
man should be a standing monument of his grace and power, — that he 
would have healed them, and was willing to heal them still, of all the 
diseases of their souls : " Go home to thy friends, and tell them how great 
things &e Lord hath done for thee, and hath had compassion on Ihee."^ 
And the man did so, and not without eflect: "He departed, and began 
to publish inDeeapolis how great things Jesus had done for him; and all 
m4n did marvel."^ 

• Augustine i,Enarr. in. Pa. csxivl S} liaa a noble passage on what the world 
caUa prosperity ; wbicli when Christ iaterrupta, then the world counts that ha has 
brought nothing good, and would fain have him depart from it, if it might : Videa 
enim si iheatra ot atnphitheatra ct circi elarent incolumes, si nihil caderet de Baby- 
lonia, si ubertaa esaet drcumflueotium voluptatum hominibua oantaturis et saltaturis 
ad turpia canlica, si libido soortantium at meretricantium haberet quietem et securi- 
tatem, si non tiinaret famem in domo sua qui damat ut pantomimi vestiantor, si 
hiec omnia sine labe, sine perturbatione aliqult fluerent, et asset seonritaa magna nu- 
garum, felicia essent lempora, et magnam felidtalem rebus huniania Chrislus adtu- 
liaaet. Quia vero csduntur iniquitates, ut eiatirpatit cuplditata plaatetur oaritaa 
JaniBalem, quia miseentur amaritudines vitse temporali, ut Eeteroa desideretur, quia 
erudinntnr in flageliia homines, paternam acdpieiitea disciplinam, ne judieiacam in- 
veniant aententiam ; nihU boni adtulit Christus, et labores adtulit Christus. 

t Erasmus aeeras to me to be right when he connects orra, not alone with 
jrejro%£D, but also with iiUiiCtv. Of course, in the second case, adFerbiallj; Et 
quantopere misertua ait tui It is true tliat we aliould rather espect in sucL a caae 
to haye (he ooa repeated, but there arc abundant eitamples to justify the omission. 

% Augustine ( Qumst. Eiiang., 1. 2, c 1 3) : Ut sic quisque inteliigat post remiseionem 
pecealonimredeundum sibi esse in conscientiara bonam, ct aerviendum Evangelio prop- 
ter aliorum etiam salutem, ut deinde cum Christo requiescat ; ne oiim prsproperS Jam 
vult ease cum Christo, ncgligat miniateriutn priedicatiunls, fraternie redempt ioni accom- 
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Yet this command that he should go and declare the wonderful worka 
of God in regard of him, may also have rested on other grounds, may 
have found its motive in the peculiar idiosynoracy of the man. Only 
with reference to this state are wo able to recoacile the apparently con- 
tradictory commands which the Lord gave to those whom he had healed : 
— some bidden to say nothing, (Matt. viii. 4 ; Luke viii. 56,} — this one 
to publish abroad the mercy which he had received. Where there was 
danger of all deeper impressions being lost and scattered through a gar- 
nilous repetition of the outward circumstances of the healing, there si- 
lence was enjoined, that so there might be an inward brooding over the 
gracious and mighty dealing of the Lord. But where, on the contrary, 
there was a temperament over-inclined to melancholy, sunken and shut 
up in itself, and needing to be drawn out from self, and into healthy com- 
munion with its fellow-men, as was evidently the case with such a soli- 
tary melancholic person as we have here, there the command was, that 
he should go and tell to others the great things which God had done for 
him, and in this telling preserve the healthy condition of his own soul. 

modatum. He makes in the same place this whole acraant an hiatorico-piopbetio 
delineation of the exorclaing, bo to speak, of the heathen world of its foul supCT- 
ililioaa and deviliah idolatries, 
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VI. 

THE RAISIKG OF JAIRUS'S DAUGHTER. 

Matt. ix. 18, 19, 23 — 26 ; Mam t. 22, 34, 33 — 13 ; Lokk viiL 41, 42, 49—58. 

The present miracle is connected by SL Mark and St. Luke imme- 
diately with our Lord's return from the country on the other side of tie 
lake, which he had left at the uigent entreaty of the inhabitants, fii 
St. Matthew other events, the curing of the paralytic, Ihe calling of 
Matthew, and some discourses of the Lord with the Pharisees, are in- 
serted between. Yet of these only the latter (ix. 10 — 17,) the best 
harmonists find really to have their place here. The two later Evan- 
gelists tell us also the name of the fether of the child ; St. Matthew 
who has his eye only on the main fact, and passes over every thing that 
is not absolutely necessary for that, speaks of him more generally as 
"(t certain ruler;" they again telling us what kind of a rule)-, namely 
that he was one of the prefects of the synagogue.* This, we can hardly 
doubt, was the synagogue of Capernaum, where now Jesus was ; (Matt, 
ix. 1 ;) he was therefore one who most probably afterwards made a 
part of that deputation which came to the Lord pleading for the heathen 
centurion; (Luke vii. 3;) for "the elders of the Jews" there, are 
identical with the "rulers of the synagogue" here. 

But he who appears on that later occasion pleading for another, pre- 
sents himself now before the Lord, touched by a yet nearer calamity; 
for he comes saying, ^ My daughter is even now dead, but come and lay 

• In Matthew simply dpxav, which is explained in Mark, ek rOv ipxtmivaylijav, 
in Luke, dpX"P t^C axnia-yu-yi/g. Many ayn^ogues bad but one of thfiae, so it woald 
eeem, Luke xiiL 14. The name itself seems to point out some single person, who 
was at the head of the whole ; jet it is plain from this and manj other passages, as Acta 
xiii. 16, that a synagogue often had many of these rulers. Probably those described as 
Totit SvTor TOW 'lotiiaiav Trpijrovf, whom St, Paul summoned at Rome, (Acts xiviii, 
17.) were these chiefs of the synagogue. (See Vitrihg*, De Synagogd, p. 584, leq.) 
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thine hand upon lur, and she shall live." Thus St. Matthew records his 
words, hut the others with an important variation r — " My little daughter 
lietk at ike point of death."* (Mark v. 23.) ^^ He had one only daughter, 
about twelve years of age, and she lay a dying" (Luke viii. 42.) Thus 
they speak of her as dying when the father came, which the latter part 
of the history shows to have heen the more exact, St, Matthew as already 
dead. Yet these differences are not hard to adjust; he left her at the 
last gasp ; he knew not whether to regard her as alive or dead ; he knew 
that life was ehbing so iast when he quitted her side, that she could 
scarcely be living now ;f and yet, having no certain notices of her 
death, he was perplexed whether to speak of her as departed or not, and 
thus at one moment expressed himself in one language, at the next in 
another. It is singular enough that a circumstance of this kiud, so 
taken from the life, so testifying of the reality of the things recorded, 
should have heen advanced by some as a contradiction between one 
Gospel and another. 

That Lord", upon whose ear the tidings of woe might never fall in 
vain, at once "arose and followed him, and so did his disciples." The 
crowd who had been listening to his teaching, followed also, that they 
might see the end. The miracle of the healing the woman with the 
issue of blood found pla^ upon the way, but it will naturally be better 
treated apart, especially as it is entirely separable from this history, 
though not altogether without its bearing upon it ; for the delay, the 
words to the disciples, the conversation with the woman, must all have 
heen a sore trial to the agonized father, now when every moment was 
precious, when death was shaking the last few sands in the hour-glass 
of his daughter's life, — a trial in its kind similar to that with which the 
sisters of Laaarus were tried, when they beheld their beloved brother 
drawing ever nigher to death, and the Lord tarried notwithstanding. 
But however great the trial, we detect no signs of impatience on his part, 
and this no doubt wag laid to his account. While the Lord was yet 
speaking to the woman, there came from the ruler's house certain of his 
friends or servants. St. Luke meutiona but one, probably that one who 
was especially chained with the message, whom others went along with, 
even as it is common, for men in their thirst for excitement to have a 

"'EojoTuf Ixeiv ^^iii exfremia esse; tme of the frequent Latinisms of St, Mark. 
So Uavfn' noi^aat = }B.tMacere, (xv. 16,) eneicovldTi^, (vi. 21,) fpaycTMu, (sv. 16,) 
ktyeuv, {v. 9, 15,) and many more. 

f Becgel : Ita dixit ex conjecturS. Augustine (De Cons. Evang., 1. S, c. 26) r Its 
enim desperavetat, ut potius earn vellet reviviscere, non credens vivam posse inveniri, 
qoMn morientem reliquerat. But Theopbylact, not, I think, rightly : 'Hw ai^ofov tS» 
ov/njopdv, ijf eff IXeov k^Kvaat t'ov Xpiarov. 
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kind of pleasure in being the bearers even of evil tidings. They eonae 
" saying to him, Thy daughter is dead, trouble nofl' the Master." They 
who, perhaps, had faith enough to believe that Christ could fan the last 
expiring spark of life into a flame, yet had not the stronger faith which 
would have enabled them to believe the harder thing, that he could once 
more enkindle that spark of life, when it was quenched altogether. 
Their hope had perished r perhaps the father's would have perished too, 
and thus there would have been no room for this miracle, since faith, the 
necessary condition, would have been wanting ; but a gracious Lord 
prevented his rising doubts, for "as soon, as he heard the word that was 
spoken, he saith to the ruler of the synagogue, Be lot afraid, only believe." 
Here the emphasis should be placed on the first words — as soon as the 
tidings came, on that very instant the Lord spake, thus leaving no room 
or place for a doubt to insinuate into the father's mind, before h& had 
pre-occupied him with a word of confidence and encouragement, f 

The Lord took with him but three of his apostles, the same three 
who were allowed, more than once on later occasions, to be witnesses of 
things hidden &oia the rest. This, however, is the first time that we 
read of any such election within the election,J and the fact of such 
now finding place would mark, especially when we remember tlie 
solemn significance of the other seasons of a like selection, (Matt. xvii. 
2; sxvi. 37,) that this was a new era in the life of the Lord. That 
which he was about to do was so great and holy that those three only, 
the flower and the crown of the apostolic band, were its fitting witnesses. 
The parents were present on grounds altogether different. Those, and 
these, and none other, accompanied him into the house. There, as 
every where else, he appears as the calmer and pacifier : " Why make 
ye this ado and wetp ? the damsel is not dead, but sleejieth." Some, and 
those not unbelievers, nor persons who have learned to regard miracles 
as so much perilous ware, from which it is always an advantage when 

* StfiHn, properly to flay, ae aKv?.a are originally the apoilB, dresa, or armor, 
stripped from tbe bodies of the slain ; see Paaaow. Afterwards more generally, 
feligare, vesare, and often it would seem with a more particular alluaioo to fatiguing 
with the length of a journey; and eo perhaps here, ■' Why do jou weary the master 
with this tedious way V It is well known that lome MSS. and Fathers read laKv7,fir- 
vot for ixXcXv/iivoi at Matt. is. 86, which, if the word have indeed this under mean- 
ing, would then he peculiarly appropriate. (See Sdioer's Thes., s. v.) 

f Titus Bostrensis (in Ceamei's Cat., in Lan.): 'Iva yop la) tiTnj xal oirif, 'Ema- 
X'Ci oi XP^''^'" """ ^X"i KBp!t, ^Jij ylyone rd 'Tipac, iTrlBavev, Ijv ^rponeSoKUfuv iryicd' 
vciv dTriiTTB; yif ^v, 'Imiolicbp Ijc"''' i'pi'Vilpa, i^ffdvei 6 KHpioc Koi ^Bi, Hij ^/lov, 
iraftrov i^c iwiariac ri fiij/tnro. 

i The three, Peter, James, and John, are called therefore by Olemeiil of Alezao' 
dria, i/(Aet[T(Ji> lic'AcKTorcfimi;. 
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the Gospels can be a little lightened, — Olshausen, for instance * wh» is 
as for as possible from wishing to explain away the wonderfiil works of 
our Lord, — have yet considered his words, repeated by all the narra- 
tors, " The maid is not dead, but sleepetk" to be so explicit and distinct 
a declaration tliat death had not absolutely taken place, that in obedi- 
ence, as they believe, to these words of our Lord's, they refuse to num- 
ber this among the actual raisings from the dead. They will count it 
only a raising from a death-Iilfe swoon; though one it may have been 
from which the maiden would never have returned but for that life^v- 
ing touch and voice. Had this, however, been the case, Christ's word to 
the father would clearly have been different, when the tidings eame that 
the spirit of the child had actually fled. The consolation must have 
clothed itself in another language. He might hav.e brcught out the side 
of his omniscience, and bid him not to fear, for he knew that no such 
evil had befallen him as he imagined. But that " Be not afraid, only be- 
lieve," points another way ; it is an evident summoning him to a trust 
in the aJl-might of the gracious helper, who is coming with him to his 
house. 

And as regards the Lord's words, that the maiden was not dead, but 
slept, he uses exactly the same language concerning Lazarus, " Our 
friend Lazarus sleepeth," (John xi. 11 ;} and when Olshausen replies to 
this obvious objection, that Christ explains there distinctly that he meant 
the sleep of death, adding presently, " Lazarus is dead," it is enough 
to answer that he does not do so till his disciples have misunderstood 
his words ; he would have left those words, but for their mistaking them 
and supposing he had spoken of natwral sleep — "Then said Jesus unto 
them plainly, Lazanis is dead." But as Lazarus only slept, because 
Jesua was going that he " might awake him out of sleep," so was she only 
sleeping, because her awakening was so near.-f Beside this, to speak 
of death as a sleep, is an image common, I suppose, to all languages 
and nations. Thereby the reality of the death is not denied, but only 
the fact implicitly assumed, that death will be followed by a resurrection, 
aa sleep is by an awakening. Nor is it hard to perceive why the Lord 
should have spoken in this language here. First, in regard to the father, 
the words are an establishing of a tottering faith, which the sight of all 

* Oiigen (Con. Ceh., ii, iS) has, I thint, the eame view of this miracle. He is 
obMTTiiig on the absence of all pTodigaUly in fta miracles, and notes that we have 
but three raiainga from the dead io all : mentioning thia Erst of Jaints's daughter, he 
adda, ■Kcpl ^ oin olS" Sxcjf elirsii, Ov« imdavev, oXM xaSfiSsi- liyaii ti irept ait^s 
5 oh iroo-i roif dwoflavoiaai irpoff^v, but he does not express himself very plninly. 

t Frikache; Puellam ne pro mortua habetote, sed dotmire eristimalflte, quippe 
in vilam max redituram. 
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these signs of mourning, these eTidences that all was finished, might 
easily have overturned altogether. They are a saying over again, "Se 
not afraid, only believe." He, the Lord of life, takes away that word 
of fear, " She is dead," and puts in its room that milder word which 
gives promise of an awakening, " She sleepeth." And then in regard 
of the multitude, according to that holy humility which makes him ever 
withdraw his miracles as much as possible from observation, he will by 
this word of a double signification cast a veil over that which he is 
about to ao<!omplisK 

And now, having thus spoken, he expelled from the house the crowd 
of turbulent mourners, and this for two reasons; and first, their presence 
was evidently inappropriate and superfluous there ; they were mourners 
for the dead, and she was not dead; or, at least, her death was so soon 
to give pla<» to returning life, that it did not deserve the name ; it was 
but as a sleep and an awakening, though they, indeed, who heard this 
assertion of the Lord, so little understood it, that they met it with laugh- 
ter and with scorn, " knowing that she was dead,'" that they were mourn- 
ers for the dead. This would have been reason enough for silencing and 
putting out those mourners. But in addition to this, the boisterous and 
turbulent grief of some, the hired lamentations, it may be, of others,* 
gave no promise of the true tone and temper, which became the witnessea 
of so holy and awful a mystery, a mystery from which even apostles 
themselves were excluded — not to speak of the profane and scornful 
spirit with which they had received the Lord's assurance, that the child 
should presently awake. The seorners were not to witness the holy act ; 
— the pearls were for others than for them.f 

The house was now solitary and still. Two souls, believing and 
hoping, stand like funeral tapers beside the couch of the dead maiden 
— the father and the mother. His Church the Lord sees represented 
in bis three most trusted apostles. And now the solemn awakening 
finds place. He took the child, for such she was, being but twelve years 
of age, {Mark v. 42,) " Sy the hand, and called, saying, Maid, arise." 
Saint Mark gives us the very words which the Lord spake in the very 
language wherein he uttered them, " Talitka Gumi," no doubt as having 
something especially solemn in them, as he does the " JSphphatha^^ on 
another occasion, (vii, 34,) And at that word, and at the touch of that 
hand, '^her spirit came again,'^ and she arose straightway (Luke viii, 55) 

■* The presence of the hired mourners itt a funeral, iu general women, (PpjjvyJoi, 
pr^ficie, cornidnee, tubloiues,) was a Greek and Roman, aa well aa a Jewiah, custom. 
(See Becker's ChaHkUs, y. 2, p. 180.) 

f We may compare 2 Kin. ir, 33, where every one is in like manner excluded. 

% The worda of St. Lute, xal ^torpc^e id nrtij/ia ovTiCi are exactly the same as 
those 1 Kin. ivii. 22, LXX 
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and walked." (Mark v. 42.) And then at once to streiigtien that life 
which was come back to her, and to prove that she was indeed no ghost, 
but had returned to the realities of a mortal existence, (Luke xxiv, 41 ; 
Johnxxi.5; Acts x. 41,) " he commanded to ffive her meat ;" -which pre- 
caution was the more necessary, as the parents in that ecstatic moment 
might easily have forgotten it 

Hese miracles of raising iVom the dead, whereof we have heen now 
considering the first, have always been regarded as the mightiest outcom- 
ings of the power of Christ; and with justice. They are those, also, at 
which unbelief in readiest to stumble, standing as they io in a yet more 
striking contrast than any of the other, to all that experience has known. 
Tbs line betweea health and sickness is not definitely fixed ; the two 
conditions melt one into the other, and the transition from this to that is 
frequent. In like manner storms alternate with calms ; the fiercest tem- 
pest allays itself at last, and Christ's word did hut anticipate and effect in 
a moment, what the very course of nature must have effected in the end. 
Even the transmutation from water to wine, and the multiplication of the 
bread, are not without their analogies, however remote ; and thus too is 
it with most of the other miracles. But between being and the negation 
of being the opposition is not relative but absolute : between death and 
life a gulf lies, which nothing that natiu'e lends, helps us even in imagi- 
nation to bridge over. These considerations sufficiently explain how it 
should come to pass that these raisings from the dead are signs more 
spoken against than any other among the mighty works which the Lord 
accomplished. 

The present will be an apt moment for saying something concerning 
them and the relations of difficulty in which they stand, if not to the 
other miracles, yet to one another. For they are not exactly the same 
miracle repeated three times over,butmaybecontemplatedas inanever 
ascending scale of difficulty, each a greater outcoming of the power of 
Christ than the preceding. For as the body of one freshly dead, from 
which life is but just departed, is very different fiom a mummy or a 
skeleton, so is it, though not in so great a degree, different from a corpse, 
whence for some days the breath of life has fled. There is, so to speak, 
a fresh trodden way between the body, and the soul which just has for- 
saken and, according to that Jewish legend which may rest on a very 
deep truth, lingers for a while and hovers near the tabernacle where it 
has dwelt so long, and to which it knows itself bound by links, which 
even now have not been divided for ever. Even science itself baa 
arrived at the conjecture, that the last echoes of life ring in the body 
mudi longer than is commonly supposed; that for a while it is full of 
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the reminiscences of life. Out of this we may explain how it so fre- 
quently comes to pass, that al! whioti marked tlie death-struggle passes 
presently away, and the true image of tie departed, the image it may 
be of years long before, reappears in perfect calmness and in almost 
ideal beauty. Which things being so, we shall at once re«ognize in the 
quickening of him that had been four days dead, a yet mightier wonder 
than in the raising of the young man who was borne out to his burial ; 
since that burial, according to Jewish custom, would have followed death 
by an interval, at most, of a single day ; and again in that miracle a 
mightier outcoming of Christ's power than in tbe present, wherein life's 
flame, like some newly- extinguished taper, was still more easily re- 
enkindled again, being brought ia contact with him in whom was the 
fountain-flame of all life. Mightier also than any of these wonders, will 
be the wonder of that hour, when all the dead of old, that have Imn, 
some of them for so many thousand years, in the dust of death shall 
be summoned from and shall leave their graves at the same quickening 
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VII. 

THE WOMAN WITH AN ISSUE OP BLOOD 

MilT. b. 2U— 22 ; Mabk v. 25—84 ; Luke viii. 43 — 18. 

Ih all three accounts which -we have of this miracle, it is intertwined 
with that other of the raising of Jairus's daughter. As the Pritiee of 
life was on his road to the accomplishing that other, he accomplished 
this, as by the way. It is to St, Mark and Luke that we owe the more 
detailed accounts, which bring out its distinctive features. St. Matthew 
relates it more briefly; so that, if we had not the parallel narrations, 
we should be in danger of missing much of the instruction which is here 
contained for us. 

As the crowd followed Jesus, curious to witness what the issue 
would be, and whether he would indeed raise the dead or dying daughter 
of Jairus, which by his consenting to accompany him home he seemed 
to have undertaken to do, — as this crowd pressed upon him, there came 
one, who, not out of curiosity, nor at all as that unmannered multitude, 
touched him from behind. This was a woman* that had labored long, 

•A aennon, wrongly attributed to St. Ambrose, makes tMs woman to have been 
Martha, the sister of Lazarua, Another legend, that of tie gospel of Nicodemiis, 
(sea Thilo's Cod. Apocrypha v. I, p. 662,) makes her to have been Veronica. There 
la a atrange atorj, full of jneiplicable difSoultiea, told by Eusebiua, (ffisf. &cl., 1. 7, 
CIS,} of a statue, or rather two statues, in brass, one of Christ, auother of this -woman 
kneeling to him, which existed in his time at Ciesarea Paneas, having been raised by 
her in thankful commemoration of her healing. See the 10th excursus in the Anno- 
tations (Osford, 1342) to Dr. Burton's Esaebius. The belief that Ibeae statues did 
refer to this event was eo widely spread as to cause Julian, in his hatred against all 
memorials of Christianity, or aMording to others, Masiminus, to destroy it. There 
can be no doubt that a group, capable of being made to signify this event, was there, 
for Eusebius speaks as having himself seen it, but the correctness of the application 
is far mora questionable. Justin Martyr's mistaking of a statue erected at Kome io a 
Sabine deity, (Semoni Sanco,) for one erected in honor of Simon Magus, shows bow 
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for no less than twelve years, under a disease from which she found no 
healing from the physieians, but rather she had suffered many aggrava- 
tions of her disease, from the painfulness of their attempted remedies,* 
the costliness of which, with the expenses that had attended her long 
sickness, had brought her to poverty. " All that she had" had been 
ineffectually wasted in seeking for restoration, and withal she " was 
nothing bettered, but rather grew worse."| The faith that brought her to 
touch the hem of the Lord's garment was a moat real faith, (see ver. 22, 
" Thy Jitith hath saved Ikee") yet was it not altogether unmingled with 
error in regard to the manner in which the healing power of Christ pre- 
sented itself to her mind as working. It would appear as though she 
did not conceive of the Lord as healing by the power of his holy will, 
hut rather imagined a certain magical influence and virtue diffused 
through his person and round about him, with which if she could put 
herself in relation, she would obtain that which, she desired: '^If I may 
touch but his clothes, I shall he whole."\ And it is probable that she 
touched the hem of his garment, not merely as the extreniest part, and 
therefore that which she, timidly drawmg near, could most easily reach, 
but attributing to it a peculiar virtue. For this hem of blue fringe on 
the borders of the garment was put there by divine command, and was 
to remind the Jews that they were God's people, (Num. xv. 37 — 40 ; 
Deut. xxii. 12.) It had thus acquired so peculiar a significance, that 
those who wished to be esteemed eminently religious were wont to 
make broad or to "enlai^e the borders of their garments," (Matt, xxiii. 
5.) But her faith, though thus imperfect in its form, and though it did 
not bear her like a triumphant flood-tide, over the peculiar difliculties 
which beset her, a woman coming to make known what manner of need 
was hers, was yet most true in its essence. That faith, therefore, was 
not disappomted, but was the channel to her of the blessing which she 
sought ; no sooner had she touched the hem of his robe than " she felt in 
her body that she was healed of that plague."^ 



little critical the early Chriatiana sometimes were in matters of this kind. (See 
Dkylikq's Obs», Sac,, y. 1, p. 279.) 

* See Lightfoot's Sur, Heb., (in Marc. v. 26,) for au estraordinsrf list of those 

I la the apocryphal report of Pilate to Tiberius, he, alluding to tliia miracle, 
forcibly paiutB the extreme emaciation of tliis woman from her complaint, Hic^aaae, 
rijv Tuv icreav {ipp,oviav ^aivenSai, Kai ilAou dUiiv Stavyd^si.v. (Tung's Cod. Apo- 
ersp/ini. v. 1, p. 808.) 

% There ivas something in her, aa Orotiua nell remarks, of the notion of the 
philoaophers, Deum agere omnia ^cei oii /^ouS^oci. 

g 'AttS r^f ftdi^Tiyo;, BciL StoC, since disease must ever be regarded as the scourge 
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But although the Evangelists fall in so fer with the current of her 
thoughts as to use language that would be appropriate to it, and to say, 
" JesMS immediately knowing in himself that virtue had gone out ofhim^' 
yet we cannot for an instant suppose that this healing power went forth 
without the full consent of his will,*— that we have here, on his part, an 
unconscious healing, any more than on another occasion, when we read 
that "the whole multitude sought to touch him, for there went virtue 
out of him, and healed them all." (Luke vi, 19.) Tor we should lose 
the ethical, which is ever the moat important, element of the miracle, If 
we could suppose that power went forth from him to heal, without re- 
ference, on his part, to the spiritual condition of the person upon whom 
it went forth. He who with the eye of his spirit saw Nathanael under 
the fig-tree, who needed not that any should testify, for he knew what 
was in man, must have known of this woman both her bodily and spi- 
ritual state,— how sorely as to the one she needed his help, and how as 
regarded the other she possessed that faith which was the one necessary 
condition of healing, the one channel of communication between him 
and any human need. 

The only argument which could at all be adduced to favor the no- 
tion of an unconscious going forth of his power, would be that drawn 
from the question which he asked, when he " turned about Mm in the 
press, and said, Who touched my clothes?'''' This might be construed 
as implying that he was ignorant of the person who had done it, and 
only uncertainly apprehended that something had taken place. If he 
knew, it might be argued, to what purpose the question? But, as the 
sequel of the history will abundantly prove, there was a purpose ; since 
if she had been allowed to carry away her blessing in secret as she 
proposed, it would not have been at all the blessing to her, and to her 
whole ailer spiritual life, that it now was, when she was obliged by this 
repeated question of the Lord, to own that she had come to seek, and 
had found, health from him. And the other objection is easily dissolved, 
namely, that it would not have been perfectly consistent with truth to 
have asked as not knowing, when indeed he knew all the while, who 
had done that, concerning which he inquired. But a father when he 
comes among his children, and says, Who committed this fault ? himself 
conscious, even while he asks, trnt at the same time willing to bring the 
culprit to a free confession, and so to put him in a pardonable state, can 

of God, not always of the individuaira sin, but erer of \h» sin wbich the individual 
has in common with the race. Of. 2 Mace. ix. 11. Ma jiaaTti, and Sirac. xL 9. So 
^schylus, {Sept. adv. Tlieb.,) TrXijyeii 9eou /laanyL 

* ChryBostom ; Hop' ifoii^ ila&c Ti^v ean/piav, xai ab wa// d/iwrof , pJti ydf 

-Tiv afa/ievrn'- 
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he be said in any way to violate the laws of the highest truths The 
same offence might he found in Eiiaha'a " Whence comest thou, Geha- 
zi?" (2 Kin. V. 25,) when his heart went with him all the way that he 
had gone ; and even in the question of God himself to Adam, " Where 
art thou?" In each of those cases, as here, there is a moral purpose 
in the question, — an opportunity given even at the latest moment for 
undoing at least a part of the fault ty its unreserved confession, an op- 
portunity which they whose examples have been here adduced, sufiered 
to escape ; but wluch she, who it needs not to say had a fault of infi- 
nitely a slighter nature to acknowledge, had ultimately grace given her 

But this question itself, " Wlw touched me f when indeed the whole 
multitude was rudely pressing upon and crowdiug round'him, has often 
suggested many profitable reflections. Thus it has often lacen observed 
how she only touched with the touch of faith ; the others, though as dear 
or nearer in body, yet lacked that faith which is the connecting link be- 
tween Christ's power and our need; and thus they crowded upon Christ, 
but did not touch him in any way that he should take note of. And 
thus it is ever in the Church; manypj'ess upon Christ; his in name; 
near to him and to his sacraments outwardly ; yet not touching him, 
because not drawing near in faifli, not looking for and therefore not ob- 
taining life and healing from him, and through these,* 

When the disciples, and Peter at their head, wonder at the question, 
and in their reply dare almost to iind fault with a question which to 
them seems so out of place, "Thou seesl ike muMlude thronging thee, 
and sayest thou, Who touched me?" the Lord replies, re-affirming the 
fact, " Somebody hath touched me ; for I perceive that virtue is gone out 
of roe.'" Whereupon the woman, finding that concealment was useless, 

* Augustine (Serm. 63, c 4); Quasi enim aic ambularet, ut i nullo proreuB cor- 
pore tangeretur, ita dioit, Quia me tetigit? Et illi, Turb» te comprimunt Et 
tanquam liiceret Doniinna, Tangentem qufero, non prementem. Sic etiam nunc eat 
corpus ejus, id est, Eccleaa ejus. Tangiteamfldes paucocum, premitturbaniultorum. 

Cam enim premit, fides tangit. And again lie aaja (Serm. "tt, ■.. i) : Corpus 

ergo Christi multi molests premuot, paud salubriter tangunt. And elsewhere he 
makes her the symbol of the Clmrch (Semu 246, o. 3) : Uli premunt, ista teligit .... 
Judffii afligant, Eccksia credidit. Cbrysostom lias with reference to this saying the 
same antithesis : 'O iriarEvav eif tov SuTjJpo dirreroi niroS' & 6i amarav 03,i/?Ei airbr 
Kai }vvml. Cf. Gregory tie Great, Moral, L 3, c 20, and L 20, c It. Chemaitz 
(Sarm. Esang., e. 61) ; Ita qnoque in Eccleaifl mnlti Christo approxunant, externis 
auribua verbum salutia accipiunt, ore suo Sacramentum corporis et sanguinis ipsiua 
mimducaiit et bibunt, nullam tamen efficadam es eo percipiunt, nee sentiunt flusum 
ilium pecoatorum euorum aisti et eisiccari. Unde illud) Quia destituuntur vera 
fide, qus sola ex hoc fonts haurit gratiam pro gratis. 
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that the denial, -which probably she had made with the rest, for it is 
s^d, "ai/ denied," (Luke viii. 45,) would profit her nothing; unable, 
too, to escape his searching glance, for "he looked round aioul to see 
her," (Mark v. 32,) "came trembling, and falling down before him, she 
dechred unlo him," and this "before all the people, for what cause she 
had touched him, and how she was healed immediately." Olshausen 
brings out here, with much beauty, how in all this the loving and gra. 
cious dealings of the Son of man, who always sought to make through 
the healing of the body a way for the healing of the soul, are to be 
traced. She had borne away a maimed blessing, hardly a blessing at 
all, had she been suffered to bear it away in secret and unacknowledged. 
She desired to remain in concealment out of a shame, which, however 
natural, was untimely here in this crisis of her spiritual life : and this 
her loving Saviour would not suffer her to do : by a gracious force he 
drew her from it ; yet even here he spared her as far as he could. For 
not before, but after she is healed, does he require the open confession 
from her lips. She had found it perhaps altogether too hard, had he 
demanded it of her before ; therefore does he graciously wait till the 
cure is accomplished, and thus helps her through the narrow way. 
Altogether spare her this painful passage he could not, for it pertained 
to her birth into the new life.* 

And now he dismisses her with words of gracious encouragement, 
"Davghter, be of good comfort; thy faith hath made thee whole."\ Her 
faith had made her whole, and Christ's virtue had naade her whole-t It 
is as when we say that faith justifies : our faith is not itself a blessing ; 
but it is the organ by which the blessing is received ; it is the right 



• Sedulias then bas exactly miaaed the point of the natrafive, when of the Lord 



for it -was predsely thia which was deficient in her, that she Bought if a» a furtwn, 
when ahe ahould have claimed it openl j ; and no leas Bernard, {De Divert,, Serm. 99,) 
when he makes ber the figure of ^1 those who would do good hidderily, avoiding all 

human applauae : Sunt alii qui nonnulla bona occulta faclunt sed taman fwari 

[regnura ccelomm] dicuntur, quia laudem bumiuiam vitantes, aolo divino testimonio 
contenti aunt Horum figuram fenuit mulier in Evangelio, Ac. Balher ehe la the 
figure of thoae who would pe< good hiddenly, and without an open profession of their 
faith, who believe in their hearts, but ahrink from confesamg with their lips, that JeauB 
Ohriat is Lord, forgetting that not this alone, but that also is required. (Rom. x. 9.) 

f TKETnLLUM, Aih. Marc. L 4, c. 20. 

^ Her faith, ipyavucCic, Chriat's virtue, ivcpy^rmoc. This, as the causa eESdena ; 
that, aa the conditio sue qui non. 
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hand of the soul, whieh lays hold upon it Go in peace;" this ia not 
merely, Go with a blessing, but, Go into the dement of peace as the 
future element in whieh thy hfe sh'jll move — "and be whole of thy 
plague" 

Theophylact hrmgs out a mjstieal meajiing in this miracle. This 
woman's complaint represents the ever-flowing fountain of sin ; the 
physicians, the philosophers and wise men of this world, that with all 
their medicines, their systems and their philosophies, prevailed nothing 
to stanch that fountain of evil in man's heart. To touch Christ's gar- 
ment is to believe in his Incarnation, wherein he touched us, enabling 
us to touch him : whereupon that healing, which in all those other 
things was vainly sought, follows at once. And if we keep in mind 
how her uncleanness separated her off as one Impure, we shall have 
here an exact picture of the sinner, drawing nigh to the throne of grace, 
but out of the sense of his impurity not with boldness, rather with fear 
and trembling, hardly knowing what there he shall expect ; hut who is 
welcomed there, and, all his carnal doubtings and questionings expelled!, 
dismissed with the word of an abiding peace resting upon him. 
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VIII. 

THE OPEJilHG THE EYES OF Tft"0 BUND IK. THE I 



Wa have here the first of those healings of the blind whereof ao 
many are recorded (Matt. xii. 22 ; xx. 30 ; xxi. 14 ; John ix.) or al- 
luded to in the Gospel narrative* Nor is this little history without one 
or two features distinguishing it from others of a like kind. These two 
fclind men appear to have followed Jesus in the way ; it may have been, 
and Jerome supposes it was, as he was returning from the house of Jai- 
rus. Yet one would not lay too much stress on the connection in which 
St. Matthew sets the miracle, or necessarily conclude that he intended 
to place it in such immediate relation of time and place with the raising 
of the ruler's daughter. Tliere was the same trial of the faith of these 
blind men, although in a more mitigated form, as found place in the case 
of the Sj roptemeian woman Not all at once did they receive the boon 
which thej sought, hut the Lord seemed at first rather to withdraw 
himself fsom them, suffering them to cry after him, and for a while pay- 

*Tlievr frequent recurrence need not surprise ns; for blindneas throughout all 
the Eaat is a far commoner calamity than with us. For this there are many causes. 
The dust and flying sajid pulverized and reduced to minutest particles, enters the 
eyes, causmg inflammations, which being neglected, end frequently in total loss of 
Mghi The aleepmg in the open air, on the roofs of the houses, and the conaequenl 
exposure of the eyes to the noxious rightly dews, is another source of this malady. 
A modem traveller calculates that there are fonr thousand tlind in Cairo alone, and 
another that you may reckon twenty such ia every hundred persons. It is true that 
in Syria the proportion of those afflicted with blindness is not at all so great, yet 
there also the calamity is of far more frequent occurrence than in western lands, so 
that we find humane regulations concerning the blind as concemmg a dasa in the old 
T^w. (Lev. six. 14 ; Dent, xxvii. 18.) 
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ing 110 regard to their cries. It was only aaer they followed him into 
the house, and had thus shown that tiiey were in earnest in seeking and 
expecting a boon from hira, that he yielded to them the blessing which 
they sought.* But ere he does this, as he has tried them in deed by the 
delay of the blessing, he proves them also in word. He will have the 
confession of their feith from their own lips : " Believe ye that I am ahU 
to do this f They said unto him, Yea, Lord." And then, when he found 
that they had this necessary condition for the receiving any one of his 
blessings, when he perceived that they had faith to be healed, " he touched 
their eyes." And this time it is by that simple touch that he opens those 
closed eyes ; (Matt. xx. 34 ;) at other times he uses as the conductors of 
his power, and as helps to the faith of those who should be healed, some 
further instruments, — the clay mingled with spittle, (John ix. 6, 7,) or 
the moisture of his mouth alone. We do not, I think, anywhere read of 
his opening the blind eyes simply by his word, although of course that 
would have been equally easy to him. The words which acrorapany 
the act of healing are remarkable — "According to your faith he it unio 
you," — remarkable for the insight which they give vs into the relation 
of mail's faith and God's gift. The faith, which in itself is nothing, ia 
yet the organ of receiving every thing. It places the man in relation 
with the divine blessing ; of no esteem in itself, but only in its relation 
to its object. It is the bucket let down into the fountain of God's grace, 
without which the man could not draw up out of that fountain ; the 
purse, which though itself of the coarsest material, does yet enrich its 
owner by that which it contains.^ 

It is very characteristic, and rests on very deep ditferences, that of 
the Romish interpreters almost all, indeed I know not an exception, 
should excuse, or rather applaud, these men for not adhering strictly to 
Christ's command, his earnest, almost threatening,J injunction to them, 
that they should let none kno wl at he had d e —that the expositors of 
that Church of wOl-wor h p hould see n tl 



* Calvin : Ee igitur et e b s esamma e eo um fidem ; suapenBos enim 

tenens, imo prteteriena quaa n a saud a pa n k psorum experimentmn tapit, 
et qualem in ipsorum animia adi ni 4,e fid 8. 

\ FMth, tbe Spj-avov ;i)?7r, iicow, nothing "i itself, jct every thing, because it places 
us in living connection with bim in whom every good gift ia atored. Thus on this 
passage Chemnitz {Harm. Evang., c, 68) : Fidea eat instar hanalri gratiw ctelestia et 
salutia noalrie, quo ei inacrutabiU et inexhauato divioie misericordiiB et bonifatis fonte, 
ad qnem aliter penetrare noQ possumus, haurimua et ad nos attrahimns quod nobia 
telutareest. Calvin (/ju(., iil 11,1); Fides etiamai nulliua p«r Be dignitatis ait, vel 
pretii, noa josttficat, Christum afferendo, sicut olla pecnniia refecta hominem locupletat. 

X 'Evej^piii^aTo aintc. Suidas explains i/ilSpi/iaaSai = fisrd dmiT^c tvriUeij- 
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flowing? which could not be restrained of grateful hearts, and not there- 
fore a fault hut a merit. Some indeed of the ancients, as Theophylaot, 
go so far as to suppose that the men did not disobey at all in proclaiming 
the miracle, that Christ never intended them to preserve his precept 
about silence ; but gave it out of humility, being best pleased when it 
was not observed.* But the Reformed, whose first principle is to take 
God's Word as absolute rule and law, and to worship God not with self- 
dovised services, but after the pattern that he has given them, stand fast 
to this, that obedience is better than sacrifice, even though that sacrifice 
may appear in honor of God himself; and see in this publishing of the 
miracle, ailer the prohibition given, a blemish in the perfeetness of their 
&ith who did it, a fault, though a fault into which they only, who were 
full of gratitude and thsnkiulness, could have fallen. 

• TliuB Aquinaa (S-umm. TheoL, 3" a» qu. 104, art. 4) : Domimis oecis dbdt ut 
iniraculum occulturent, non quasi intendeas eos per virtufem divini pr^cepti obligare ; 
sed eicut Gregorius dicit 19 Moral, eervis suis se aequenfJbus eseoiplum dedit, ut ipsi 
qiiidem lirtutea suas occultare deadcruiit, et tamen, ut alii oorum eiemplo proficiant, 
prodantur inviti, C£ Maldonaicb in lot. 
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IX 

raS niilUG OF THE PARALYTIC. 

Matt. j. I- -8 ; Mauk ii. 1 — 12 ; Lukb v. 17 26.* 

3 at Lapemaam, ^hile the Lord was teaching there, and on an 
an when there were present Pharisees and doctors of the law from 
many quarters, some of whom had come even as far as from Jerusalem, 
(Luke V. 17,) that this healing of the paralytic took place.f It might 
have been a kind of conference, more or less friendly upon the part of 
these, which had brought together as listeners and spectators the great 
multitude of whom we read, a multitude so great that the avenues of 
approach to the house were blocked up ; " there was no room to receive 
them, no not so much as about the door,'"i and thus no opportunity, by 
any ordinary way, of access to the Lord. (Matt. sii. 46, 47.) And now 
some who arrived late with their sick, who brought with them a poor 
paralytic, " could ml come nigh unto Mm for the preaa." Only the two 
later Evangelists record for us the extraordinary method to which the 

• ChrysfBtom raentiona, in i eermoa upon this miracle, (v. 3, p. 37, 38, Bened. 
edit,) that many in lib day confounded this history with that of tho impotent roan at 
Bethesda,— a suppneition ao wholly groundless as hardly to be worth the complete 
refutation which he gnm it, showing that on no one point do the histories agree. la 
the apocryphal Evan^etium Jficodemi, (see Thilo's Cod. Apocrypk., v. 1, p, 6B6,) 
there is a CMifusion of the two miracles. 

t The words of St. Luke, " The power of the Lord wa, present to heal them," are 
difficult, aCroOf having no antecedent to whi«h it refers ; for clearly it cannot refer to 
the Pharisees and doctors just before named. There was nothing in tlicm which 
made them receptive either of a bodily or a spiritual healing. Most likely it is pro. 
leptic; the ETangelisl, in writing thus, has already in his mind him, though yet un- 
named, on whom that power was put fortb. We must take sfi- as pregnant, supply- 
ing kpyaZofihri, or some such word. 

% Td irpSc T^v Sipav, «»!. jilfin = Trpoflupow, yestlbuluro, atrium. 
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bearers of the suffering man (St. Mark tells us they were four) were 
compelled to have recourse, for bringing him before the notice of the 
great healer of bodies and of souls. They first ascended to the roof: 
this was not so difficult, because commonly there was a flight of steps on 
the outside of the house, reaching to the roof, as well as, or sometimes 
instead of, an internal communication of the same kind. Such are to be 
seen (I have myself seen them) in those parts of the south of Spain 
which bear a permanent impress of Eastern habits. Our Lord assumes 
the existence of sucii, when he says, " Let him that is on the house-top 
not come down to take any thing out of his house," (Matt, xxiv, 17;) 
he is to take the nearest and shortest way of escaping into the country : 
but he could only avoid the necessity of descending through the house 
by the existence of such steps as these.* Some will have it, that, on the 
present occasion, the hearers having thus reached the roof did no more 
than let down their sick through the gratmg or trap^ioor which already 
existed therein, (cf. 3 Kin. i. 2 ;) or at most that they might havi, wi- 
dened such an aperture, already existmg to enable them to let down 
the sick man's bed. Others,! that Jesug was sitting m the spen court, 
round which the houses in the East tre commonly bu It and thit to this 
they got access by the roof, and breaking through the bieastwork or 
battlement (Deut. xxii. 8) made ff tiles which guarded the roof and 
removing the linen awning which was stretched over thecoiit let him 
down iti the midst before the Lord. But there seems no suffiui.nt rea- 
son for departing from the obvious meaning of the words, hi St. Mark, 
at least, they are so plain and clear, that we can suppose nothing else 
than that a part of the actual covering of the roof was removed, that so 
the bed on which the palsied man lay might be let down before the 
Lord.J: The whole circumstance will be much more easily conceived, 
and present fewer difficulties, when we keep in mind that it was probably 
the upper chamber, (CwEpwov,) where were assembled those that were 

* The same must hare existed in » Boman bouse, from a notice wo have in Livy, 
1. 39, c. X4. A witness, whom it is most important to preserve from being timpered 
with,' is ebutupio the chamber adjoining the roof, (ccenaculum super *le=)— and, to 
make all sure, acalis fecentibus in publicam ohseratia, aditu m adts ver^u (See 
Becker's Gallits, t. 1, p. 84.) 

\ Shaw, for instiince, quoted in EosenmuUer,(.ii;(eanJJV*MfMirpen/"(^v 5, p. 
129.) He makes ra/iecov to signify the central court, irapluiium cava Eediira But 
against this use of eif rt fiicov, or rather for the common one see Luke iv S5 Mark 
iiL S ; siv. 60. And so, too, Titus BoBtrensis (in CaAUEa's Catena) : Eliroi S av tic 
inaiSpOK dvai rSmiv, elf ov Sii r&o Kcpifiuv Karc:0i0a<,av r^ icXiv^v To6 wapaUrov, 

X Winer, {Beat WiirUrhuch, s. v. J)ach,) who weighs the other explanations, haa 
tJme to esactly the same conclusion. Of. De Wette's Archeologie, p. 118, sej. 
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drawn together to hear the Lord. This, as the most retired, (2 Kia, iv. 
10, LXX. ; Acta ix. 37,) and probably the largest room in the house, 
extending oftentimes over its whole area, was much used for such pur- 
poses as that which now drew him and his hearers together.* (Acts i. 
13; XX. 8.) 

The mercifu S f de*. d g ery need of man, and 

never taking ill 1 h h wi es d f -st faith in him, even 

though, as here m d If m w y novel, — in one, too, 

which must hav I f, h d bd h q f his teaching, saw with 

au eye well-pie dh fKHd nljle account of St. Matr 

thew, we should h dly d d h m 1 pecial faith consisted, 

— why here, m h ma y mil tances, it should have 

be^n noted ; bu 1 h E n„ 1 dm 1 ly complete that which 

he would have 1 f b Th y 11 h w it was a faith which 

pressed through hi d d w to b ned aaide by diflicul 

ties-t By " the f / many J dAmbtose understand the 

faith of the bea Ij b h d to confine the words 

To them the p ly w d J b d bt tht sick man was 

approving all whi h h y d d Id h been done so that 

Qirysostora, with greater reason, concludes, that it was alike their faith 
and his which the Lord saw and rewarded. And this faith, as in the 
case of all whom he healed, was not as yet the reoeptioii of any certain 
doctrines, but a deep inward sense of need, and of Christ as the one, 
who only could meet that need. 

Beholding this faith, the Lord addressed him, " Sara,! ** "/ ff'^ 
cheer ; thy sins be forgiven thee ." — a striking example tins of the way 
in which the Lord gives before men ask, and betUr than men ask ; for 
this nian had not asked any thing, save, indeed, in the dumb asking of 
that earnest effort to come near to Jesus ; and all that he dared to ask 
even in that, or at least all that his friends and bearers hoped for him, 
was that his body might be healed. Yet there was no doubt in himself 



* Aa Vitringa too (J)e Syna? p H6 eeq) provBa by abandaot examples. 

f Bengel; Per omnia fides ad Cliristum penetrat Gerhard {Harm. Evang., o. 
43): Picturs est quoraodo m ttntatitnibua et calamitatibua ad Chriitum nobis eo- 
nentor interdudere hominum judicia, quiles fuernot amLci Jobi at qui Pa iii. 3, 
dicunt : Non eat aalua ipsi la Deo ejua. Item legia judicium et propria oonacienti^ 
accueauones. Et qnomodo per ilia omnia fides perrurapera debeat ui in conapec- 
tum Chriati Mediatoris ae demittot. 

X Tiwcf niariraTot, aa in the apocryplial EvangeUwn Nkodeim they are called. 

g In St Luke, "Man, thy eina are forgiven thee." But aa he addreasea another 
down-smitten soul, " Daughter, be of good comfort," (Matt. a. S2,) it is projjablo 
that the tenderer appellation here alio found place. 
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a deep feeling of his sickness in it n n ; as growing out of 

an, perhaps as the penalty of some e p al whereof he was con- 
scious; and some expression of con n n me ■^clamation of a peni- 
tent heart, may have been the m d a ceas on of these gracious 
words of forgiveness, as, indeed, the address, " Son, be of good cheer," 
would seem also to imply that he was one evidently burdened and cast 
down, and, as the Lord saw, with more than the weight of his bodily 
sicknesses and sufferings. We sliall see in. other cases how the forgive- 
ness of sins Jolhws the outward healing : for we may certainly pre- 
sume that such a forgiveness did ensue in cases such as that of the 
thankful Samaritan, of the impotent mac who was first healed, and at a 
later period hidden to sin no more. (John v. 14.) But here the reniis- 
sion of sin takes the precedence; the reason no doubt being, that in the 
sufferer's own conviction there was so close a connection between Ms 
sin and his plague, that the outer healing would have been scarcely 
intelligible to him, would have scarcely earned to his mind the sense of 
a benefit, unless his conscience had been also set free ; perhaps he was 
incapable even of receiving it, till there had btcn spoken peace to his 
spirit. James v, 14, 15, supplies an mterestmg parallel, in the connec- 
tion which exists there also between the riiaiiig of the sick and the for- 
giving of his sin. The others, alluded to above, who had a much 
slighter sense of the relations between sin and suffering, were not first 
forgiven and then healed ; but their thankfulness for their bodily healing 
was used to make them receptive of that better blessing which Christ 
had in store for them. 

The absolving words, " Thy situs he forgive-n!" thee" are not to be 
taken as operative merely, as a desire that it might be so, hut as declara- 
tory of a feet. They are the justification of the sinner; and, as 
declaratory of that which takes place in the purposes of God, so also 
effectual, shedding abroad the sense of forgiveness and reconciliation in 
the sinner's heart. For Giod's justification of a sinner is not merely a 
word spoken about a man, hut a word spoken to him and in him ; not 
an act of God's, immanent m himself, but transitive upon the sinner. In 
it there is the love of God, and so the consciousness of that love, shed 

* 'AflavTai. (Cf. Lute vlL 48; 1 Jolin ii. 12.) The old grammnriana are not 
at ona in the eiplaiialion of thia torm. Some make it ^ d^usrai, 2 aor. conj., as in 
Homer li^Ejj for i^. Thus Eustathius; but others more tigblly explun it aa the 
prffiter. indie, pass., = djiEivrai, though of theae again Eome find in it an Attic, others, 
more correctly, a Doric fbrtn. Cf, Hebob., 1. S, c. 165, iviuvreu. Thia perfect passive 
will then stand in conoeciion with the perfect active a^iuxa for i^cina, (WntEa's 
OranBaatik, p. "IT.) 
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abroad in his heart* ou whose behalf the absolving decree has been 
uttered. The murmurers and cavillers understood rightly that Christ, 
so speaking, did not merely wish and desire that this man's sins might 
be forgiven him ; and that he did not, as does now the Church, in the 
name of another and wielding a delegated power, but in his own name, 
forgive the man his sins. They had also a right insight into the mean- 
ing of the forgiveness of sins itself, that it is a divine prerogative ; that, 
as no man can remit a debt save he to whom the debt is due, so no one 
can foi^ive sin save he against whom all sin is committed, that is, God; 
and out of this feeling, true 'm itself, but most false in their present ap- 
plicatioa of it, they said, " This man bhspkemeth." 

It is well worth our while to note, as Olshausen here calls us to do, 
the deep insight into the relations of God and the creature, which is 
involved in the Scriptural use of the word blasphemy. Profane an- 
tiquity knew nothing like it; with it "to blaspheme" meant only to 
speak something evil of a person,| (a use which indeed is not foreign to 



* It will be Bfien above that I have used Rom. y. B, in a different sense from that 
in which it is far too often used. The history of the exposition of the verse ia. curious, 
and ia not sJtc^cthcT foreign to the BuhJHCt iil hand. To Auguatine's intlMence, DO 
doubt, we mainlj owe the losa for many centuries of its true interpretation, whidi 
Origen, Cbrj aostom, and Ambrose, men every one of them less penetrated with thii 
Bplrit of St. Paul than he was, had yet rightly seized ; but which, by his influence 
and frequent lae of it in another sense, was so completely lost sight of, that it was 
not recovered anew till the time of the Reformation. He read in bis Latin, Charilas 
Dei diffusa est in cordibus nostris per Spirituni Sanctum, qui datua est nobia. Had 
he read, as Ambrose reads it, (De Spir. Sane., I. I, a S, § 88,) and as it should have 
been, effnia, {(xkex^tbi is the original word,) it is probable he would have been saved 
from bis mistake ; for the comparison which would have been thus suggested with 
sncb passages as Acts iL IT; Isai.zxxiL 15; Ezek. xxivi, 26 ; Joel ii. 28, in all which 
God's largo and free communication of himself to men ia set forth under the image of 
a stream &om heaven to earth, would have led him to see that this love of God 
wLicb is poured out in our hearts, and is here declared to be our ground of confidence 
in him, is his love to-us, and not ours la him: that the verse is in fact to find its ex- 
planation from ver. 8, and affirms the same thing. The passage is of conaiderable 
dogmatic importance. Tlie perverted interpretation became in after times one of 
the mainstays, indeed by far the chiefest one. of the Eoniish theory of an infused 
righteousness being the ground of our confidence towards God : which the true ex- 
planation excludes, ;et at the same time affirms this great truth, that Qod's justifi- 
cation of the sinner is not, as (he Bonianisls say we bold it, an act merely declaratory, 
leaving the sinner as to his real state where it found him, but a iran^live act, being 
not alone negatively a forgiveness of sin, but positively an imparling of the spirit of 
adoption, with the aenie of recondliation, and all else into which God's love received 
and believed will unfold itself 

t Blaoijiiipelii as opposed to Hi^tj/ielv, 
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the baiptitre) and thi,ii tj sjeik something of an evil omen. Only 
the monotheistic religion included in blasphemy not merely outward 
worda of cursing and outrage against the Name of God, but all snatch- 
ings on the part of thi^ creature it honors which of right belonged only 
to the Creator (Matt swi faj, John x. 36.) If he who thus spake 
had not been the only 5 egotten Son of the Father, the sharer in all pre- 
rogatives of the (rodheart he would indeed have blasphemed, as they 
deemed when he thus '.pake Their sin was not that they accused him, 
a man of blasphemy , but that their eyes were so blinded that they 
could not recognize any glory m h m higher than man's; that the light 
ehined m the datknesa, and the darkness comprehended it not.* 

It is not for nothing that it is said that Jesus perceived " in his Spirit" 
that such thoughts were stirring in their hearts. (Mark ii. 8.) These 
words, "in his Spirit' are not superfluous, hut his knowing fecuity, 
that whereby he saw through the thoughts and counsels of hearts, and 
knew what was in man, is here attributed to his divine Spirit.f And 
these counsels he revealed to them ; and in this way first he gave them 
to understand that he was more thwi they esteemed,! s'"<* thoughts of 
hearts were open and manifest to him, while yet it is God only who 
searches hearts, (1 Sam. xvi. 7 ; 1 Chron. xxviii. 9 ; 2 Chron. vi. 30 ; 
Jer. svii. 10,) it is only the divine Word of whom it can be said, that 
"he is a diseemer of the thoughts and intents of the heart." (Heb. 
iv. 12.) 

Nor is it merely generally that he lays bare their thoughts of him, 
as being hard and evil, but he indicates the exact line which those 
thoughts were taking; for the charge which they made against him in 
their hearts, was not merely that he took to himself divine attributes, 
but that, doing so, he at the same time kept on the safe side as regarded 
detection, taking those wherein, by the very nature of things, it was not 
possible to prove him a false claimant. They were murmuring, no doubt, 
within themselves, "These honors are easily snatched ; any man may 
go about the world claiming this pow£r, and saying to men, ' Your sins 
are foigiven you ;' but where is the evidence that this word is allowed and 

• AugusOne {Snarr. 3' i«. P». 3XSTi 26): Quia potest dimittere peccata [ini- 
quiunt] nisisolua Dens! Etquia ille ei&t Deus, talia cogitantea audiebat. Hocverum 
de Deo cogitubniit, eed Deum pTceaeiitem noa Tidebaat. Fecit ergo .... quod 
viderent, et dedit quod crederent, 

f Grotius : Non ut Propliefie per afflatum, sed suo Spiritu, 

X Gerhard (ffonn. i^anj., c 43): Jeauaigituresponens Pharis^isquidtacitiapnd 
sa in iotimis eordium recessibus cogitabant, ostendit ee plus ease quara hnminem ; et 
eSdem potestate, diTinft scilicet, qn4 eeorela cordlum yideat, se etiam peccata remittere 
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ratified in heaven.; that what is thus spokea on earth, is sealed in hea- 
ven ? In the very nature of the power which this man claims, he is 
secure from detection ; for this releasing of a man from the condemna- 
tion of his sin is an act wrought in the inner spiritual world, attested by 
no outer and visible sign; therefore it is easily claimed, since it cannot 
be disproved." And our Lord's answer, meeting this e\il thought in 
their hearts, is in fact this : " You accuse me that I am claimmg a safe 
power, since, in the very nature of the benefit bestowed, no sign follows, 
nothing to bear witness whether 1 have challenged it rightfully or not; 
but now I will put myself to a more decisive proof I will speak a 
word, I will claim a power, which if I claim falsely, I shall he convinced 
upon the instant to bean impostor and a deceiver. I will say to this sick 
man, 'Jiise up and walk f by the effects, as they follow or do not follow, 
you may judge whether I have a right to say to him, ' Thy sins be Jbr- 
given thee.' " * 

In our Lord's argument it must be carefully noted that he does not 
ask, Which is easiest, to forgive sins or to raise a sick man ? for it could 
not be affirmed that that of forgiving was easier than this of healing; 
but, " Which is easiest, to claim this power or to claim that ; to say, 
Thy sins he forgiven thee, or to say, Arise and walk ? That is easiest, 
and I will now prove my right to say it, by saying with efFcet and with 
an outward consequence setting its seal to my truth, the harder word, 
Arise and walk. By doing that, which is capable of being put to the 
proof, I will vindicate my right and power to do that which, in its very 
nature, is incapable of being proved. By these visible tides of God's 
grace I will give yon to know in what direction the great under currents 
of his love are setting, and that both ai-e obedient to my word. From 
this which I will now do openly and before you all, you may conclude 
that it is ,no ' robbery' {Phil. ii. 6) upon my part to claim also the pow- 



* Cora u Lapide : Qui dicit, Remitto tibi peccata, mendacii argiii non poteet, sive 
ea re^erS remittit, bItb no q p t m p ccati remiafiio oculis videri 

pot^Bt; qui autem dicit p aljt co Sm^ t a b la, e et famam euam evident! 
falsitatia periculo esponlt ; p S m p ralyt on surgat, falsitatis, impos- 

ture et mendacii ab omnib g t t co i . TJnde sigaauter ChrisEua 

non ait, Quid est fadliuB, m tte p cat an are paralyticura, eed dicere, 
Dimittuntur tibi peecala. d S g t amb 1 f Jerome {Oomm. in Mattk., 

in loc) ; TJtrum aint paralj t p cafa d m ssa 1 erat, qni dimittebat. Surge 

autem et ambula, tam ille q ns trg bat qo^m 1 q consurgentem viiicbant ap- 
probare poterant. Fit igitur ram I <m m p betur epirituale. Bernard {j)t 
Divers., Serrti, 25); Blasph m m bla,ph m t q isi ad eKcusandum risibiliB 

curationia virtutcm, mc inv bl d p S d ego voa potius blaspbemoa 

esse convinco, signo probin bil nil £ t t t m. 
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er of forgiving men their sins."* Thus, to use a familiar illustration of 
oTif Lord's argument, it would be easier for a man, equally ignorant of 
French and Chinese, to claim to know the last than the first ; not that 
the language itself is easier; but that, in the one case, multitudes 
could disprove his claim ; and, in the other, hardly a scholar or two in 
the land. 

In the words, *'power on eartL," there lies a tacit opposition to 
"poioer in heaven " " This power is not eseroised as you deem, only 
1 J G i hea e but a so by the Son of man upon earth.f He has 
brougl t t dow v th h he e so that t vh ch as you rightly assert, 
3 onlj exe c sed b h m vho dwelleth n tl e hea ens, has yet, in the 
perso of the Son of an desce ded also upon earth.J Here also is 
o e who an peak and t s done Tl e only th ig which at all sur- 
p es ^ our Lo 1 s cla n g th s power as tl e Son of man" It is 
remaltille s e a fi st ght t m ght a{[ear that this of forgiving 
su s be ng a, d o ne at bute the p esent was not the natural time for 
specially nammg himself by this name, it being as the Son of Grod, and 
not as the Son of man, that he remitted sins.g The Alexandrian fathers, 
in their conflict with the Nestorians, made use of this passage in proof 
of the entire trMisference which there was, of all the properties of 
Qirist's divine nature to his human; so that whatever one had, was so 



* Maldonatus, ■with his usual straightforn-ari) meeting of a difficulty, obseryea 
here, Poterit autem aliquia merito dubitare, quomodo Christas quod probandum 
erat, conoludat, Naoi ai remittere peccata orat re verit diflicilius, dam experientia 
curat! paralytic! docet ee quod re ipsa, faciliua eat, posse facere ; non benft probat 
poaee et se peccata t-emittere, quod erat difficilius. Reepoudeo, Chriatum tantiliii 
probare Toluisae sibi esse credeadum, quod heai probat ab eo, cujua probatio erat 
difficilioi ; quasi dicat. Si nan fallo ciim dico paraly tico, Surge at ambula, ubi difS- 
cilius eat probare me varum dieere, cur creditis me Mere cum dieo, Remitfantur 
tibi peccata tun ? Denique ex re, qom effectu probari potest, in re, quie probari non 
pofeat, sibi fidera fucit. Augustine (Ezp. ad Rom. §23); Declaravit ideo ae ilia fa- 
cere in corporibua, ut crederetur animaa peccatorum dimissione libetare ; id est, ut 
de poteatate risibili poteslas inviailMlis mererotur fidem. 

f Wfl bave in Mati. svi. 19 ; xviii. 18, parallels to this passage in Iheir opposition 
of "on earth" aud "in heaven ;" but, at the same time, inadequate parallels, since the 
Church binds aud looses by no inherent, but by a conunitted, power. 

J: It has been beautifiiUy aaid of the Church, Facit in terris opera ccelorum. This 
of course must be first and eminently true of him in whom the Church consists, and 
the words find their fulfilment here. 

g Tertullian {Adv. Marc, 1. 4, c 10) supposes that by the use of this term our 
Lord wishes to throw back his hearers upon that one Old Testament passage, (Dan. 
viL 13,) in which it occurs, and in which the mystery of all judgment, and therefura 
of all abaolutioQ, being in a man, ia indicated. Cf, John v. 27. 
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n that it might also be predicated of the other.* It is quite 
true that had not the two natures been indissolubly knit together in a 
single person, no such language could have been used ; yet I should 
rather suppose that " Son of man" being the standing title whereby the 
Lord was well pleased to designate himself^ bringing out by it that he 
was at once one with humanity, and the crown of humanity, he does not 
so use it that the title is in every instance to be pressed, but at times 
simply as eq^uivaient to Messiah. 

Having said this much to the gainsayers, he turns to the poor man 
with the words, "Arise, take up thy hed,\ and go unto thine /iOi(se,"J in 
his person setting his seal to all the prerogatives which he had claimed ; 
so that this miracle is eminently what indeed all are, though it is not 
ecjually brought out in all, "a sign," an outward sign of an inward 
truth, a link between this visible and a higher and invisible world. 
"And immediately he arose, took up the bed,^ and went Jbrth before them 
all;" they who before blocked up his path, now making way for him, 
and allowing free egress from the assembly. 

Concerning the effects of this miracle on the Pharisees, the narration 
is silent, and this, probably, because tJiere was nothing good to tell ; — 
but of the people, far less hardened against the truth, far more receptive 
of divine impressions, we are told " they were all amMsed, and gloried 
God;" altogether according to the intention of the Saviour, praising 
the author of all good for the revelation of his glory in his Son. {Matt. 
V. 16.) There was a true sense upon their part of the significance of 
this fact, in their thankfiil exultation that God "■had given such power 
unto men." Without supposing that they very accurately explained to 
themselves, or could have explained to others, their feeling, yet they felt 
rightly that what was given to one man, to the Man Christ Jesus, was 

• See Cyril of Alexandria, in Cbamer's Catena, in loc 

f Kpd^^aTo^ ^ yrabatia (in Lute, nXivtiiov) a, mean and vile pallet need by the 
poorest = aKtpjrovc, ivKovric. It U a Macedonian word, and was entirely rejected by 
Greek Puriela. (See Beckee's CharikUa, v. 2, p. 121.} In relation to thia, Sozomen 
(elia a cnrlous atory of a bishop in Oyprua, who, teaching the people from this Fcrip- 
tnre, and having to repeat the I.ord's worda. aubstituted ffKi/jTrouf for Kfyd^^aroc, and 
was rebuked by another bishop present, who asked him if the word which Chriat 
osed waa not good enough for him to use. 

t Compare Isaiah's words, (Kixv.iii. LXX,) when he is recounting Iho promises 
of Messiah's time: 'IdjTiiraTE, x^'P^ ivEi/ispai, Kal juvara Trapa^e?t,viili:a. 

§ Amobiua, (Con, 6en., L 1, c. 46,) speaking generally of Christ's healings, but, 
of course, with allusion to this, magnifies the contrast of his so lately being carried 
on, and now carrying, bia bed : Soos referebant leetos alienia paulo antS cervieibna 
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given for the sake of all, and ultimately to all — that it was indeed given 
"unto Ttien;" — that he possessed these powers as the true Head and 
Representative of the race, and therefore that tiese gifts to him were 
a rightftil subject of gladness and thanksgiving for every member of 
that ra(«. 
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Matt. viil. 1 — i ; M*aE L 40 — 45 ; Luke t, 12 — 



It is said in one place concerning the apostles' preaching, that the 
Lord confirmed their word with signs following. (Mark xvi. 20.) 
Here we have a very remarkable example of his doing the same in the 
case of his own. For, according to the arrangement of the events of 
the Lord's life which I follow, and according to the connection of the 
events as it appears in St. Matthew, it is after that most memorable dis- 
course of his upon the Mount, that this and other of his most notahle 
miracles find place. It is as though he would set his seal to ail that he 
has taught; — would approve himself to he this prophet having right to 
hold the language which there he has held, to teach as one having 
authority.* He had scarcely ended, ere the opportunity for this 
occurred. As he was descending from the mountain, "there came a 
leper and worshipped Aim," one, in the language of St. Luke, "full of 
leprosy^'' so that it was not a spot here and there, but the disease had 
spread over his whole body r he was leprous from head to foot. He 
had ventured, it may he, to linger abotit the outskirts of the listening 
crowd, and now was not deterred by the severity of the closing sentences 
of Christ's discourse, from coming to claim the blessings which at its 
opening were proclaimed for the suffering and the mourning. Here, 
however, before proceedmg to treat more particularly of this cure, it 
may be good, once for all, since the cleansing of lepers comes so fre- 
quently forward in the Gospel history, to say a few words concerning 
that dreadfiil disorder, and the meaning of the uneleanness which was 
attadied to it. ' 

* Jerome (ia loc): RectS post pried icationein atque doctrinam Bignoram offertnr 
occaaio, ut pei virtutum miracula pr;eteritu4 apud audioiitos strtnj firmptur. 
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And first, a few words may be needful in regard of a misapprehension, 
■which we find in such writers as Micha«lis, and in all indeed who can see 
in the Levitical ordinances little more for the most part than regulations 
of police or of a board of health, or at the best, rules for the well order- 
ing of an earthly society ; who will not recognize in these ordinances the 
training of man into a sense of the cleaving taint which is his from his 
birth, into a sense of impurity and separation from God, and thus into a 
longing after purity and re-union with him. I allude to the common 
misapprehension that leprosy was catching from one person to another; 
and that they who were suffering under it were so carefully secluded 
from their fellow-men, lest they might communicate the poison of the 
disease to them ; as in like manner that the torn garment, the covered 
lip, the cry, " Unclean, unelcMi," (Lev. siii. 45,) were warnings to others 
that they should keep aloof, lest unawares touching the lepers, or draw- 
ing into too great a nearness, they should become partakers of their dis- 
ease. A miserable emptying this, as we shall see, of the meaning of 
these ordinances.* All those who have examined into the matter the 
closest are nearly of one consent, that the sickness was incommunicable 
by ordinary contact from one person to another. A Jeper might trans- 
mit it to his children,! or the mother of a leper's children might take it 
from him ; but it was by no ordinary contact transferable from one per- 
son to another, 

Al! the notices in the Old Testament, as.well as in other Jewish 
books, confirm this view, that it was in no respect a mere sanitary regu- 
lation. Thus, where the law of Moses was not observed, no such exclu- 
sion necessarily found place; Naaman the leper commanded the armies 
of Syria, (2 Kin. v. 1,) Gehazi, with his leprosy that .never should he 
cleansed, talked familiarly with the king of apostate Israel. (2 Kin. viii. 5.) 
And even where the law of Moses was in force, the stranger and the so- 
journer were expressly exempted from the ordinances in relation to lepro- 
sy ; which could not have been, had the disease been contagious, and the 
motives of the leper's exclusion been not religious but civil, since the 

• Even Michaelia, greatly aa he loves to find a trivial explanalion for each ordi- 
nance of the Mosaic law, yet allows {Mot, Eeckt^ r. i, p. 356,) tliat this cannot have 
been the object of these ; but explains tbeni as warnings to all other men lest they 
should unawares come on so disgusting a spectacle as the leper would present. But 
Scripture neither flatters nor knows any thing of such hard hearteil ?eiitimentalitieB 
as these. Rather the poet expresses the true feeling which it would bring about in 
ua, when he exclaims, — 

"Bui welcome fortitndo and pBtiEHl cheer, 

f See ItoBuiaoN's Biblkai JteseaTches, v. 1, p. 369. 
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daager of the spreading of the disease would have been equal in their 
case and in that of native Israelites.* How, moreover, should the Le- 
vitieal priests, had tha disease been this creeping infection, have thein- 
selves escaped the disease, obliged as they vrere by their very office to 
submit the leper to such actual handling and closest examination? 
Lightfoot can only explain this by supposing in their ease a perpetual 
miracle. 

But no ; the ordinances concerning leprosy had quite a different and 
a &.r deeper significance, into which it will be needful a little to enter. 
It is clear that the same principle which made all that had to do with 
death, as mourning, a grave, a corpse, the occasions of a ceremonial 
unoleanness, inasmuch as all these were signs and consequences of sin, 
might in like manner, and with a perfect consistency, have made every 
sickness an occasion of uncleanness, eaeh of these being also death be- 
ginning, partial death — echoes in the body of that terrible reality sm in 
the soul. But instead of this, in a gracious spa ng of man and not 
pushing the principle to the uttermost God took but rne -sickness, one 
of these visible outoomings of a tamted nature m which to testify that 
evil was not from him, that evil could not dwell with him he took but 
one, with which to link this teaching, and that it might serv e m this region 
ofman'slifeasthesubstratumfor the training of his people into the recog- 
nition of a clinging impurity, which needed a Pure and a Purifier to 
overcome and expel, and which no method short of his taking of our 
flesh eould drive out. And leprosy, which was indeed the sickness of 
sicknesses, was through these Levitical ordinances selected of God from 
the whole host of maladies and diseases which had broken in upon man's 
body ; to the end that, bearing his testimony against it, he might bear 
his testimony against that out of which it and all other sicknesses grew, 
against sin, as not from him, as grievous in his sight ; and the sickness 
itself also as grievous, not for itself, but because it was a visible mani- 
festation, a direct consequence, of the inner disharmony of man's spirit, 

* See all thia aluindantlj provi^ in pp. 1086—1089 of the learned dissertation 
hy Rhenferd, De Leprd Oatis Hehrmorvm. Tphich is to be found in Meuschkn's JVob. 
Test, ex Talm. iltiat^ p. 1067. He eoncludea bis diaquiaition on this part of the sulj- 
ject with these words: Ex quibus, nisi nos omnia fallunt, certS concludiraus, pnedpuis 
JniJ»omra magistris, traditionnmqne auctoribua nunquam in menfem incidjsaa nllam 
de lepriB contagio suspicionem, omnemque banc de eonlagioea leprS sententiani pliiri- 
mie antiqiiissimisque Bcriptoribus 33quS acMosi planS filiate incfgnitam. Compare 
tbe eitract from Balsamon, in Suickr's TTiet., s. v. Aen-poj-, where speaking of the 
cusloma of the Eastern Church, he says. " They frequent our churches and eat with 
ua, m nothing liindered by the disease." In like manner there was a place for them, 
(hough a place apart, in the synagogue. 
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a commencement of the death, which through disobedience to God's per- 
fect will, had found entrance into a nature made by God for immortality. 
And terrible indeed, as might be expected, was that disease, round 
which this solemn teaching revolved. Leprosy -was indeed nothing 
short of a living death, a poisoning of the springs, a corrupting of all 
the humors, of life ; a dissolution little by little of the whole body, so 
that one limb after another actually decayed and fell away. Aaron 
exactly describes the appearance which the leper presented to the eyes 
of the beholders, when, pleading for Miriam, he says, " Let her not be 
as one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed when he cometh out 
of his mother's womb." (Num. xii. 13.) The disease, moreover, was 
incurable by the art and skill of man ;* not that the leper might not 
return to health; for, however rare, such cases are yet contemplated in 
tJie Levitical law But then the leprosy left the man, not in obedience 
to y t d mea fh 1 ^ 1 h had b p}.l d by men, but 

p Ij d ly th u„h th d 11 d j f God. This 

h Ipl t m th m tti- niz d th p ech of the 

t g f I ] h 1 Naam 1 1 1 that 1 m y heal him, 

1 m \ I G 1 t k 11 d t m k 1 th t tb man doth 
d t m t m f h 1 p y (2 K . 7.) The 

1 p th f fiillj bea b t th b dy h t d and visible 

t k ns t th 1 w handl d th \\,h t r, as one in 

wh m h d ! d t h j,h t f t t th t ne dead in 

t p d H h If d df i p bl f death. It 

dtthtM tddtlthhldl t plated by all 

the ordmances which he gave concerning him. The lep as to bear 
about the emblems of death, (Lev. xiii. 45,) the rent garments, that is, 
mourning garments, he mourning for himself as for one dead ; the head 
bare, as they were wont to have it who were m communion with the 
dead, (Num. vi 9; Ezek. xxiv. 17;) smd the lip covered. (Ezek. 
xxiv. 17.)t 

In the restoration, too, of a leper, exactly the same instruments of 
cleansing were in use, the cedar wood, the hyssop, and the scarlet, as 
were used for the cleansing of one defiled through a dead body, or aught 
pertaining to death, and wliich were never in use upon any other occa- 
sion. (CompareNum.xix. 6, 13, 18, witiLev. xiv. 4r-7.) No doubt 

• Oyril of Aleiandria calle it TrdSo; oiK laui/iov. 

I Spencer calls him well, eepulcnini ambalaos ; and Calvin : Pro mortuia haHti 
sunt, quo9 lepra A aacro cietu abdicabat. And when through the Crusades leprosy 
had been introduced into Western Europe, it was usual to dothe the leper in a 
shrovd, and to say foe him the masses for the dead. 
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when David exclaims, "Pur^e me with hyssop, and I shall be clean," 
(Ps. li. 7,) he in this allusion, looking through the outward to the in- 
ward, even to the true blood of sprinkling, contemplates himself as a 
spiritual leper, as one whose sin had been, while he lived in it, a sin 
unto death, as one needing therefore absolute and entire restoration from 
the very furthest degree of separation from God. And being this sign and 
token of sin, and of sm readiing unto and culminating in death, it naturally 
brought about with it a total exclusion from the camp or cltyof Goi 
God is not a God of the dead; he has no fellowship with death, for 
death ig a correlative of sin ; but only of the living. But the leper was 
as one dead, and as such wastobeputoutof the camp,* (Lev. xiii. 46- 
Num. V. 2 — 4; 2 Kin. vii. 3,) or afterwards out of the city; and we 
find this law to have been so strictly enforced, that even the sister of 
Moses might not he exempted from it ; (Num. xii. 14, 15 ;) and kings, 
Uzziah, (2 Chron. xsvi. 21,) and Azariah, {2 Kin. xv. 5,) themselves 
must submit to it; men being by this exclusion taught that what here 
took place in a figure, should take place in the reality with every one who 
was found in the death of sin ; he should be shut out of the true city of 
God. Thus, taking up and glorifying this and lite ordinajices of exclu- 
sion, St. John exclaims of the New Jerusalem, "There shall in nowise 
enter into it any thing that defiieth, neither whatsoever worketh abomi- 
nation, or maketh a lie." (Eev. xxi. 27.) 

It need hardly be observed, that in all this it was not in the least 
implied that he who bore this plague was of necessity a guiltier man 
than his fellows ; though being, as it was, this symbol of sin, it was 
most often the theocratic punishment, the penalty for sins committed 
against the theocracy, as in the cases of Miriam, of Gehazi, of Uzziah ;f 
and we may compare Deut. xxiv. 8, where the warning, "Take heed 
of the plague of leprosy," is not that they diligently observe the laws 
about leprosy, but that thoy beware lest this plague of leprosy come upon 
them, lest by their disobedience they incur the theocratic penalty.J The 
Jews themselves termed it "The finger of God," and emphatically, 
" The stroke." They said that it attacked first a man's house, and if he 
did not turn, his clothing; and then, if ho persisted in sin, himself ;§ a 

• Herodotna (L 1, o. 138) mentions the same law of esclnsion aa existing among 
the Pereiaiis, who acconnted in like manner that leprosy was an especial Tiailation on 
account of especial ans. 

f No doubt the strange apocryphal tradition of Judaa Iscariot perishing by the 
long misery of a leprosy, in its most horrible form of elephantiasis, bad the same 
origin. (See GiiBoaBE, Ilie Beilige Sage, v. 1, p. 179.) 

X See Rhenferd's dissertation, De Zeprd Cutis, in Medschin's N. T. tx Talm. 
illuttr., p. 1082. 

§ See Molwob's P/iilosepJde der Gui-Mchtf, v. 3, p. 191. 
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fine symbol, whether the fact was so or not, of the manner in which 
God's judgments, if men refuse to listen to them, reach ever nearer to 
the centre of their life. So, too, they said that a man's true repentance 
was the one condition of his leprosy leaving him.* 

Seeing then that leprosy was this outward and visihle sign of the 
innermost spiritual corruption, this sacrament of death, there could be 
no fitter form of evil over which the Lord of life should display his 
power. He will prove himself the conqueror of death in life, as of 
death completed. This victory of his o\er this most terrible form of 
physical evil is fitly brought out as a testimony of his Messiahship: 
"The lepers are cleansed." (Matt xl 5 ) Nor may we doubt that 
the terribleness of the infliction, the extreme suffering with which it was 
linked, the horror which must have filled the sufferer's mind, as he 
marked its slow but inevitable progress, to he arrested by no human 
band, the ghastly hideousness of its unnatural whiteness, (Num. xii. 
10 ; Exod. iv. 6 ; 2 Kin. v. 27,) must all ha\ e combined to draw out 
his pity,t who was not merely the mighty, but no less the loving. Phy- 
sician and Healer of the bodies as of the souls of men. The medical 
details concerning this sickness, and the differtnces between one kind 
and another, as between tho white leprosy, (Xejxij,) which among the 
Jews was the most frequent, and the jet more terrible elephantiasis, 
thought by many to have been that with which Job was visited, and so 
named because in it the feet swelled to an elephantine size, would be 
here out of place. It is time to return to the consideration of this par- 
ticular act of healing. 

The leper with whom we now have to do, came "<mrf worshipped 
Jesus — an act of profound reverence, as from an inferior to a superior, 
yet not in itself a recognition of any thing specially divine in him to 
whom it was offered. The words with which he expresses what he 
would have from the Lord are remarkable as the utterance of a simple 
and a humble faith, which is willing to abide the issue, whatever that 
may be, and having declared its desire, to leave the complying with it 
or not to a higher wisdom and love : " Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me elean."l There is no questioning here of the power ; nothing 

*■ Thus Jerome, following earlier Jewish expositors, will explain the " smitten of 
Qod," (Isai. liii, 4,1 EB = leprosua, aud out of that passage anil tlie general belief in 
leproaj aa a viuo; Beffkaro^, upgrew the old Jewish tradition of Ite Messiah being a 
leper. See (Hesgsteneekg'b Chridologie, y. 1, p. 382.) 

\ Cf. Mart i. 41, 'O 6i 'IjjcoiJr mrXaYXOtcSek. 

% Yet the Romanists in vain endeavor to draw from this passage an approval of 
the timor difiidenliiB in our prayers which have relation to the things of eternal life, 
mcli as the forgiveness of sins, the gift of the Spirit. These we are to ask, assuredly 
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of his unbelief who said, " If thou canst do any thing, have compassion 
oa us and help us," (Mark ix. 22.) Whereupon the Lord "put forth 
his hand and touched him,^^* ratifying and approving his utterance of 
faith, by making the concession of his request in the very words wherein 
the request itself had been embodied; "IwiU,6e thou dean." \ This 
touching of the unclean by Christ is itself remarkable, seeing that audi 
contact had been forbidden in the Law. (Lev. siv. 46.) The adver. 
saries of the Law, the Gnostics of old, said that Christ did this to mark 
his contempt for its ordinances, and in witness that he did not recognize 
it as coming from the good Deity.J But Tertuliian gives the true an- 
swer to this.g He first shows what was the deeper meaning of forbidding 
to touch the ceremonially unclean, namely, that we should not defile 
our souls through being partakers in other men's sins, as St. Paul, with 
allusion, no doubt, to these ceremonial prohibitions, and giving them their 
higher spiritual significance, exclaims, " Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, and touch not the unclean thing ; and I will receive 
you." (2 Cor. vi, 17.) And these outer prohibitions held good for all. 



believing that we have them. There is this uncertainty in the leper's request, because 
he 19 asking a. temporal bunefit, whicli must always be naked under conditiona, and 
which may be refused, though the refusing is indeed a granting of the petition in a 
higher form. (See Gsbhabd's Loc. Theoll., lot 11, g 138.) 

• Tertulliau (Ade. Mare.. !. 4, c. S6); Quoniam ipse erat authentious Pontifex 
Dei Patris, inspexit illos secundiim Legis arcanum, oignifioantls Christum esse verum 
disceptatorem et elimatorem humauaram maeularum. 

f Bengel ; Echo prompta ad iidein leproBi maturam. Ipsa leprosi oratio con- 
tinebat verba, responsionia optatie. 

% Tertuliian {Adv. Marc, L 4, c 9j: Ut leniulus Legis tetigit leprosura nihQ 
fadens prnsoeptum legis, per conlemptura inquinamenti. 

§ Ibid : Hon pigeWt . , . figuratie legis vim ostendere ; qua in exemplo leprosi 
non contingendi. immo ah omni comraercio submovendi, communiealionem prohibebnt 
hominia delictia conimaoulati ; eum qualibus et apostolus dbum quoque velat aumere ; 
participari enim stigmata deliclorum, quasi ex contagione, si quia se cum peccatote 
miacuerit. Itaque Douiinus volens altius intelligi Legem, per carnalia spiritalia sigoi- 
ficantem ; et hoc nomine non destruens sed magis exsttuens quiim perUoenlius volebat 
agnoeci, teligit leprosum, & quo etai homo inquinari potuisset, Deua uliqae non inqui- 
naretur, incontaminabilis scilicet Its non prsescribetur ilU quod daboerit legem ob- 
servaro, et non contingere immundum, quem eontaclua iramundi non erat inquinaturus. 
He is not so successful in his inierprelation of the spiritual signiflcance, when else- 
where (De PwUeit^ c 20) he goes into more details in the matter. So Calvin (in 
loo) : Ea est in Christo puritas, qusi omnea sordes et inquinamenta absorbeal, neque 
se contammat leprosum tangendo, neque Legem iransgreditur ; and he beautifully 
finds in hia stretching forth the hand and touching, a symbol of the Incarnation ; Neo 
tamen quidquam inde maculie contrasit, aed integer manens, sordes omnea nostras 
exhausit, et nos perfudit suit eanctitate. So H. de Sio. Victore : Lepram tetigit, et 
mundua permauait, quia verom humanitatis formam sumpsit, et culpam m 
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till the coining in of him who was incontaminable, in whom first the 
tide of this world's evil was arrested and rolled hack. Another would 
have defiled himself by touching the leper ; but he, himself remaining 
undefiled, cleansed him whom he touched; for in him life overcame 
death,— and health, sickness, — and purity, defilement. In him, in its 
most absolute sense, that word was fulfilled, " Unto the pure all things 
are pure." 

Ambrose and many others suppose that the Lord's injunction to the 
man that he should not divulge his cure, was intended to teach his fol- 
lowers that they too should avoid ostentation in their acts of mercy, lest 
as he says, they should be themselves taken with a worse leprosy than 
any which they healed.* But if the motive to this prohibition was ex- 
ternal, and had not reference to the inner moral condition of the receiver 
of the benefit, I should think that our Lord's purpose was more likely 
this, that his stiller ministry might not be hindered or disturbed by the 
inopportune flowing to him of multitudes, who should be drawn to him 
merely by the hope of sharing the same worldly benefits, as we see was 
the case on this very occasion, (Mark i. 45,) nor yet by the premature 
violence of his enemies, roused to a more active and keener hate by the 
great things which were published of him. (John xi. 46, 47. |) But 
there has been already oaasion to ob«er\e, that probably a deeper pur- 
pose lay at the root of this injunction to silence, as of the opposite com- 
mand to go and proclaim the great thmgs of God's mercy. The pre- 
cepts to tell or to conceal were mterthangeably given according to the 
different moral conditions of the different persons whom Christ healed. 
On the present occasion it seems very probable, according to the sugges- 
tion of Grotius and Bengel, that the words, "See thou tell no man,'" are 
to be taken with this limitation, — "till thou hast shown thyself to 
the priests ; lest if a rumor of these things go before thoe, the priests 
at Jerusalem, out of envy, out of a desire to depreciate my work, 
may deny either that thou wast before a leper, or else that thou art now 
truly cleansed."! "We may find perhaps indications of something of 

* Exp. in Imc., 1. 6, c. 6 : Sed ne lepra transire possit in medicum, mniBquisc[ue 
DominiciB humilitfitia eieraplo jachuitiam yitet. Cur enim priecipitur nemini dicere, 
nisi at (loceret Hon vulganda nostra beneficia, sed preraeada! So Chrysosfom: 

t See a good note by Hammood on Matt. viii. 4. Calvin : Tanta erat vulp op- 
portunitas in flagitandis miraculis, ut non resiaiet doctrinie locus. 

i Thus the Aitct. Oper. Imperf. {Horn. 21) : Ideo eum jubet offerre munera, ut ei 
postmodum velletit eum ospellere, diceret eis : Muoera quasi i mundato suacepislia, et 
quomodo me quasi leproeum expfllliUs I Si leproaus iidhuc fui, munera accipere nou 
debuialis quasi S. mundato : si autem mundus factua sum, repellere non debetis quasi 
leproaum. Witwos (De Mirac. Jau, \. 1. p. 32) : Iddroo addiiJit Jesus h(ec .'L ae ita 
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this kind in the words of St. Mark, " he Jbrthwitk sent kirn away^' or, 
put him forth ;* he would allow no lingering, but required him to hasten 
on his errand, lest the report of what had been done should outrun him. 
Some understand the words, "for a Ustimony unto them," as meaning 
" for a testimony even to these gainsayers that I am eome, not to destroy 
the Law, but to fiilfil it, — to remove nothing, not even a shadow, till I 
have brought in the substance in its room.f These Levitioal ofTeringa 
I still allow and uphold, since that to which they point is not yet fully 
given, "J But I canaot doutt that the true meaning of the word is "^ 
a testimony against them ;§ for a witness against their unbelieij who are 
refusing to give credence to me, even while I am attesting myself to be 
all which I claim fo be, by such mighty works as these ; works of which 
they themselves shall have ratified the reality hy the acceptance of thy 
gift, by thy re-admission, as one truly cleansed, into the congregation of 
the people."! (Ji^hn v. 36.) For the purpose of his going to the priest 
■vras this, that the priest might ascertain tie fact, if real]y his leprosy had 
left him, (Lev. xiv. 3,) and, if so, might accept his gift,^ and offer it as 
an atonement for him ; and might then, when all was duly accomplished, 
pronounce him clean and admit him anew into the congregation of Israel,** 

jnberi dc /lapTvptou airotc, n d p U1 pe g m rac 1 m p ( et ut, 

dum eorom judieio approhal m n b ! t t tun n m t a haberent, 
impi^ se facere, quod Christ blu ta nt 

* 'E^efla^cv airbv. 

t So Tortullian in his nt y w th th G t (Ad M L 4 & 9) : 

Qoantilm enim ad gloriie h mans m p t bat t t m d vulgare, 

quantim autem ad tntelam Legia, juasit ordinem implen. Bengel . Ut teslimomnm 
illis estibeatur, de Messifl prseeute, Legi non deroganti. 

% Augustine {Qmes!. Evangel 2, qjL 3): Quia nondum ease eceperat sacrificium 
sanctum sanctorum, quod corpus ejus est. 

§ C£ Mart vi. 11, where the same phrase, cic /laprvpiov airoT;, occurs with lie 
parallel Luie is, 6, where it appears ilg papriptov i^ airoi^, and where ilie context, 
even irithout this additional proof, would show beyond a doubt what tbe meaning was. 

] Maldonatus : Ut inexcusabilea esseot sacerdotea, ai in ipsum non credecenf, cajua 
nuiracula probSssent. 

TT Aapov is used for a hlood^ offering by the LXX., as Gen. it. 4 ; Lot. i. 2, 3, 10. 
So also aereral times in the Epistle to the Hebrews, as viii. 4, where the Supa ia eyi- 
dently equivalent to the 6apd re Kot Svciac of the verse preceding, therefore also of 
V. 1. C£ Matt. T. 23. Tertullian (Adv. Marc, L 4, a 9) brings out too much the idea 
of a (ftani-offering in this gift which the man is bidden to offer, which properly it 
was not, though the words were admirable, applied to sncli : Argumenta enim figurala 
ntpote prophetatiB legis adhuc in suis ima^nibus tuebantur, qua aigniBcabant hominem 
quondam percatorem, verbo mox Dei emaculatum, offerre debere munus Deo apud 
femplum, orationem sdlieet et acliooem gratiarum apud Ecclesiam, per Christum 
Jesum, catholicum Patris Sacerdolem. 

*• All the circumstances of the leper's cleansing yielded themselves ho aptly to the 
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(lieor; of Church satiafactjons, as it gradually tormed itself in the middle agea, that 
it la not to be wondered at that it was used at leaat a? an illiiatradoa, often as an 
argument. Yet even then wo find the great truth, of Christ the alone Cleanser, 
often brought out as the most prominent. Thus by Gratian(i>ePa!Bii«iiiii, Dist-i.): 
Ut Doimniis oatenderet qnod non sacerdolali judicio, sed largitate divincB gratis pec- 
cato emundatur, leprosum tatigendo munilavit, et postea sacerdoti saeriSoium ex lege 
ofierre pr^cepii Le{m)eus euim tangitur, cum respedu liiviti^ ptetatia tnena pecca- 
toris illustrata compun^tur. .... Leprosus seraetipsum aacerdoti reprjeseritat, dum 
pecratum suum sacerdoti pcenitens confitetur. Sacrifidum ex lege offert, dum satia- 
factionem Eccleeise judicio sibi impositam factJs eisequitur. Sed antequam ad saoec- 
dotem perveuiat, emundatnr, dum per tontritionem cordis ante confeasionem oris peccati 
Tenia indulgelur. Cf. Pel. Ijimbard (Sent, 1. 4, disL 18) ; Domnus leprosura aaoi- 
tate priua per se reatituit, d^nde ad saoerdofes raiait, quorum judicio oatenderetnr 
mnndatus. .... Quia etsl aliquis apud Deum ait solutna, non tamen in facie Eccleaia 
solutua habetur, nisi per judicium sacerdotis. In soWendis ergo culpis vel retinendia 
ita operalur sacerdos evangelicus et judicat, sicut olim legalis in iltia, qui contaminatj 
erant lepr^ quce peccatum eignat. 
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XI. 

THE HEALING OF THE CESTUBIOTS SEBVMT. 



There has been already occasion to speak of the utter impossibility of 
this healing being one and the same with that of the nobleman's son re- 
corded by St. John. (iv. 43.) But while we may not thus seek to har- 
monize two narratives which relate to eireumstances entirely different, 
yet there is stil! matter here remaining on which the harmonist may ex- 
erdse his skill ; there are two independent accounts of this miracle, one 
given by St. Matthew, the other by St. Luke, — and, according to the 
first Evangelist, the centurion cornea in his own person to ask the boon 
which he desires; according to the third he sends others as intercessors 
between himself and the Lord, with other differences which flow out of 
this. There can be no doubt that we are to accept the latter as the more 
strictly literal account of the circumstance, as it actually came to pass ; 
— St. Matthew, who is briefer, telling it as though the centurion had done 
in his own person what, in fact, he did by the intervention of others — 
an exchange of persons of which all historical narrations and all the 
language of our common life is full.* (Compare Mark x. 35, with Matt. 
sx. 20, for another example of the same.) 

• Faustns the ManichKan uaei tlie apparent divergcnoea of the two narrations, 
namely, that in one the Centurion pleaded in hia own pporson, in the oUier bj inter- 
vention of Jewish elders, and the greater fulness of the one than of the other, it being 
said in one that "many shall come from the east and west, nnd sit down with Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of God," while this is omitted in the other, to 
cast a slight and euspicion upon both. It is of course this last daolaration wbioh 
makes him bent any how on getting rid of this hiafarj, Thu oalumnialor of the Old 
Covenant, he cannot endure to hear of the chiefs of that covenant sitting down at the 
first places in the heavenly banquet Angustine's reply contains much which is admi- 
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This centurion, probably one of the Roman garris f C j m 

was by birth a heathen ; but, like him in the Acts, (x ) wh b h 
same office, was one of the many who were at this t d ply f 1 
the emptiness of all polytheistic religions, and wlio h d h d h m 

selves by laxer or closer bonds to the congregation f I 1 1 h 
worship of Jehovah, finding in Judaism a satisfiictio f m f h 
deepest needs of their souls, and a promise of the f f 11 

He was one among the many who are distinguished f h d f 

Abraham, yet described as fearing God, or worshipp God f wh m 
■we read so often in the Acts, — the proselytes, whom P 3 ^ 

God had so wonderfully prepared in all the great c f h G k 

and Roman world as a link of communication between Gentile and Jew, 
in contact with both, — ^holding to the first by their race, and to the last 
by their religion ; and who must have greatly helped to the ultimate 
fusion of both into one Christian Church, 

But with the higher matters which ho had learned from his inter- 
course with the people of the covenant, he had learned no doubt this, 
that all heathens, all " sinners of the Gentiles," were " without ;" that 
there was a middle wall of partition between them and the children of the 
stock of Abraham ; that they were to worship only as in the outer court, 
not presuming to draw near to the holy place. And thus he did not him- 
self approach, but sent others to, Jesus, in whom he recognized a being 
of a higher world, entreating him, by them, " that he would come and heal 
his servant" a servant who, as St, Luke add«, " teas dear unto him^'* 
but now "isas sick and ready to die." The elders of the Jews, whom 
he employed on this errand, were his willing messengers, and appear 
zealously to have executed their commission, pleading f.r him as one 
whose affection for, and active well-doiag towards, the chosen people 

rable on the ixaMr way in wUch the opposers of the trutb find or make discrepan- 
cies where indeed there are none, — as though one narrator telling some detail in aa 
event, contradicta anotlier, who paaaea over that detail,— ooa saying that a person did 
ihis, contradicts another who states more particularly that he did it by the agency 
and intervention of another. All that we demand, he says, is. that men should he 
as ju9l to Scripture as to any other historic record ; should suffer it to speak to men 
as they are wont to speat one to another (Con. Faust., L 3R, c, 7, 8) : Quid ergo, cum 
legimus, obliviscimur quemadmid m loq s(l us! An Scriptura Dei altter no- 
faiscura fuerat qn^m nosfro more loc tu C£ D Cons. Mvang., L 2, c. 20. 

* Calvin : Lucas hoc mndo d b t t m p ^ nit, quie eubire poterat lectorum 
animos : scimus enim, non habit f as eo in pretio, ut de ipsonim vit4 lam 

fiiiTiii essent domini, nisi qui sinQiiI I t a 1 fide vel alid virtute ^bi gratiam 

acquisierant. Significat ergo L cas Ig f "^^e sordidomque mancipium, sed 

fidelem et raris dotibus ornatum m q xinui gratia apud donunnm poUeret 

hinc tanta illiua vita; cura et tarn studiosa conunendatio. 
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deserved this return of favor : "/or he hvelh our nation, and lie kath built 
■us a synagogue." 

But presen ly n h s quest which he had made seemed to him 
too great a I Id In h ^ true and ever-deepening humility he 

eountecl it a pre j o h ve asked, though by tie intervention of 

others, the pr ce d h roof of so exalted a personage. It was 
not merely th h wa hea hen, and so might claim no near approach 
to the King of la -ael , h t there was, no doubt, besides this, and ming- 
ling with this, a deep and inward feeling of liis own personal nnwor- 
thiness and uniifjiess for a close communion with, a holy being, which 
caused him again to send, beseeching the Lord to approach no nearer, 
but only to speak the word, and he knew that straightway his servant 
would be healed. And thus, in Augustine's words, " while he counted 
himself unworthy that Ctrist should enter into his doors, he was counted 
worthy that Christ should enter into his heart,"* — a far better boon ; for 
Christ sat down in the houses of men, as of that proud, self-righteous 
Pharisee, whose hearts were not for this the less empty of his presence. 
But this centurion received Aim in his heart, whom he did not receive 
in his house.f And, indeed, every little trait of his character, as it 
comes out in the sacred narrative, combines to show him as one in whom 
the seed of God's word would find the ready and prepared soil of a 
good and honest heart. For not to speak of those prime conditions, 
faith and humility, which in so eminent a degree shone forth in iiim, — 
the evident affeetion which he had won from those Jewish elders, the 
zeal which had stirred him to build a house for the worship of the true 
God, his earnest care and anxiety about a slave — one so generally ex- 
cluded from aU earnest human sympathies on the part of his master, 
that even a Cicero thinks it needful to excuse himself for feeling deeply 
the death of such an one in his household, — all these traits of character 
combine to present him to us as one of those "children of God" that 
were scattered abroad in the world, and whom Christ was to gather 
together into the one fellowship of his Church. (John xi. 52.) 

The manner is remarkable in which the centurion makes easier to 
himself his act of faith, by the help of an analogy drawn from the circle 
of things with which he himself is familiar, by a comparison which he 

*■ Serm, 62, c I ; Dicendo ee indignum prseatitit dignum, non in cujus patietes, 
eed in cujus cor Christus intraret. Neque hoc diceret cum tanta fide et hnmilitate, 
nisi ilium qnem tiraebat intrare in domum euam, corde geataret. Nam noQ erat magna 
felicilaa ai Dominua Jesus intraret in parietes ejoa et non eeset in peotore ujun. (Luc 
TiL 36.) 

f Augustine {Serm. 11, c. B): Tecto noo reapiebat, corde receperat Quaoto 
hnrailior, tanto capacior, tanto plenior, Colles enim aquflm repelluut, vallea implentur. 
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borrows from his own mijitary experience.* He knows that Christ's 
wordmU be sufficient, for he adds, '' T am a man under authoHty.having 
KoUitra under me, and I say to l/iis man, Go, and he ffoelh, and to another, 
Come, and ke cojMth, and to my servant. Do this, and he doelh it." Hia 
argument is here fiom the less to the greater. " I am," he would say, 
" one occupj-ing only a subordinate place, set vnder authority, a subal- 
tern, with tribunes and commanders over me. Yet, notwithstanding, 
those that are under me, obey me. My woi-d is potent with them. I 
have power to send thera hither and thither, and they go at my bidding, 
BO that sitting still I can yet have the things accomplished whieh I would. 
How much more thou, who art not set, as I am, in a subordinate plaee, 
but who art as a prince over the host of heavea,f who wilt have angels 
and spirits to obey thy word and run swiftly at thy command. It needs 
not then that thou comest to my house ; do thou only commission one of 
these genii of healing, who will execute speedily the errand of grace on 
which thou shah send him."| His view of Christ's relation to the api- 

* Becgel : Sapienlia fidelis ex ruditata milltari pulohrS eluoens. 

t The BTparid ovpiiwog. How true a notion this indwed was. wliich in his simple 
faith the centurion had conceived fur. himself, we Bce from those words of our Lord's 
'"Hibkest thou that I cannot now pray to mj Father, and he shall presently give 
me more than twelve legiona of angels ! (Matt. iivi. S3.) Jerome (in ioc): Voiena 
oatendere Duminum quoque non per adveutum tantiim corporis, seJ per angelorum 
minisl«ria poase implere quotl yellet. 

t Sevcrua (in Cbamee's Oalma) : EJ ydp iyi, arimTUiTiii Cni, not iiri> ifouaioi. 
0<UJI^EUS reWv, TOir iopi«^poi; h'TcXXo/uu, jriDf oi /laX/lMn abri; 6 rCni ivu Kdl iy- 
■ytiiKuv ittvditemi noiirr^c, 8 SiXetc ipei; Kal yti^'otrat ; and Augustine (Enarr. in Pn. 
Klvi. S, and Serm. Ixii. c. 3): SI ergo ego, inquit, bomo eub potestat*, juhendi hsbe.) 
poteatatem, quid tu possia, cui onmes Eerviunt pofestatca ? And Bernard more than 
once brmgs out this aa an eminent and characteriatio feature of his humility. Thus 
Sp. 892; prudens et verS cords hnmilia anima! dictum a quod prielatus esset 
militi bus, repress t entoUentiam confessions anbjeotionis : immo priemiait subiectio- 
neni,ntpluri3sibieaaet qnodsuberat,qu^m quod prwerfit; and beautifully, i}e. OJ'. 
Epiie^ c 8 : Noo jactabat poteatatem, quam neo solam protulit, nee priorem. 
Pramissa siquidem est humilitas, ne altitndo prtedpitet. IToc enim locum invenit 
arrogantia, ubi tarn clarum humilitatia insigne prscesserat. Such explaration 
appears preferable to any of those which mate iiiflpmrof ixi Igoiiaiav a man t» 
authority. Eettig, {TAeot. Slad. u. Krit., v. 11, p. 472,) reading with Lachmaun, 
awflp. iTrS ijOTCT. roaoo/iEu or, (which last word, however, should not have been 
admitted into the text,) has an ingenious but untenable explanation in the latter and 
loss eligible sense. Different from all these, and entirely original, is the view of the 
passage taken by the Aucl. Oper. Itnper/., who agrees eo far with the right inter- 
pretation that lie makes dv8pairo! iwd Hovahv, a man in a subordinate position ; 
but then will not allow, bat expressly denies, that it is thus a comparison by way 

of contrast between himself and the Lord, which the centurion is drawing, 

that he is magnifying the Lord's highest place by comparing it with his own 
only subordinate, but that rather he is in all things likening the one to llie other ; 
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ritual kingdom is as original as it is grand; and it is so truly that of 
the Roman officer : the Lord appears to him as the true Csesar and 
Imperalor, the highest over the hierarchy, not of earth, hut of heaven. 
(Col. i. 16.) 

In all this there was so wonderful a union of childlike faith and pro- 
found humility, that it is not strange to read that the Loi-d himself waa 
filled with admiration : " When Jesus heard it, he marvelled* and said 
to Ihem that Jbllowed, Verily, I say unto you, I have not found so great 
faith, no, not in Israel."\ It is notahle that St. Matthew alone records 
these words, which beforehand we should rather have expected to have 
found recorded by St. Luke, Tor it is he, the companion of the apostle 
t« the Gentiles, that for the most part loves to bring out the side of our 
Lord's ministry, on which it looked not merely to the Jewish nation but 
to the heathen world. In these words, and in those which follow, is a 
solemn warning, on the Lord's part, to his Jewish hearers of their dan- 
ger of losing privileges, which now were theirs, hut which yet they 

" Ab I am qnder worldly aothnrities, and jet have those whom I may send, eo thou, 
albeit under thine heavenly Father, hast yet a heavenly host at thy bidding." Ego 
enm homo sub pofestate alterius, tameii habeo potestatem jubendi eU qui aub me sunt. 
.Nee enini impedior jubereminores, propter quod ipse sum sub raajoribua ; aedabillis 
quidem jnbcor, eub quibus sum ; illis autem jubeo, qui aub me ennl : sio et tu, quamvia 
Bub poteatate Patris bis, aecondilm quod homo es, babes taraen pofestatem jubendi 
angelia tuis, nee impediris jubeco inferioribus, propter quod ipae Lubes euperioreni. 
This interpretation, though just capable of a fair meaning, is probably the outcoraing 
of the Arian tendenoica of the author. 

* But amce all wonder, properly ao called, arises from the meeting with something 
unexpected and hitherto unknown, how could the Lord, to whom all things were 
known, be said to marvel ! To this it has been answered that Christ did not so much 
actually wonder, as commend to ua that which was worthy of our admiration. Tims 
Augustine (De ffen^ Con. Man., 1. 1, o, 8): Quod rairabatur Lominus, nobis roirau- 
dum esse significabat ; and he asks in another place, {Con, Adv. Leg., et Fropk^ 1. 1, 
c. 7,) how should not he have known bcfbre the faith, which hehimaelfhad created? 
(An ver6 alius earn in corde oeniurionis operabatur, qu^m ipse qui mirabatur \) Tliere 
ia against this, that it seems to bring an unreality into parts of our Lord's conduct, ao 
though he did some things for show and the effect which they would have on others, 
instead of all hia actions having their deepest root in his own nature, being the truth- 
ful exponents of hia own most inmost being. On the other hand, to eay that accord- 
ing to his human nature he might have been ignorant of some things, aeema to 
threaten a Neatorian severance of the Person of Christ. But the whole question of 
the Communio idiomatuni, with its precipices on either side, ia one of the hardest in 
the whole domdn of theology. (See Aquinas, Sum. TheoL, S'. qu. 15, ari 8, and 
GEttHAED'a Zoe. Theoll, L 4, p. 3, c 4.) 

t AuguatJne; In olivi non inveni, quod inveni in oleaatro. Ergo oliva super 
blena prieddatur; oleaster bumilia inaeratur. Vide inaerentera, vide priEoidentem 
Cf. Jn JoK Tract. 16, ad finem. 
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should see pass .over from them iato the possession of others.* Be- 
cause of their unbelief, they, the natural branches of the olive tree, 
should be broken off; and in their room the wild olive should be graffed 
in : " Many shall comejrom the east andfi-om tlie west, and shall sit down 
tnilh Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom, of heaven," shall be 
partakers of the heavenly festival, which shall be at the inauguratioD of 
the kingdom ; and from which they who were first invited should bo ex- 
cluded, 

Acdthentohim,ortohis messengers, it was said, " 6/0 thy way, and 
as thou kasi believed,f so be it done unto thee. And his servant was healed 
in the self-same hour ;" — not merely was there a remission of the strength 
of the disease, but it altogether left him. There has sometimes been a 
difficulty concerning the exact nature of the complaint from which he 
was thus graciously delivered. In St. Matthew the centurion describes 
it as palsy, with which however the "grievously tormented" does 
not seem altogether to agree, nor yet St, Luke's words that he was 
"ready to die," since in itself it is neither accompanied with these vio- 
lent paroxysms of pain, nor is it in its nature mortal. But paralysis 
with the contraction of the joints is accompanied with strong pain, and 
when united, as it mnch oftener is in the hot climates of the East and of 
Africa than among us, with tetanus, both causes extreme suffering, and" 
would rapidly bring on dissolution.* 

* Augustine : AlienigenEe earne, domestici corde. 

t Bernard {Serm. 3, Se Animd) ; Oleum miaericordiie in vase fiducim ponit. 

t At 1 Mace ix. 65, 66, it is snid of Alcimus. who is described " aa taien witL a 
palsy," that he died presenUy " with great torment," (/iird Baadvov /leydTinc) as here 
thb servant is described aa SeivO^ 0acan&iisvo^. (See Winer's Real WSHirhueh, 
B. V. Paralytische.) In St Matthew and St. Mark those thus afflicted are always 
trapaXvTuiot, in St, Luke, both in his Gospul and in the Acts, naoaXeXvfihoi. 
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THE DEMONIAC M THE SYNAGOGUE OF CAPERNAUM. 

Maek i 33—36 ; Luke it. 38~B6. 

The healing of ^tia demoniac, tlie second miracle of the kind which 
the Evangelists record at any length, is very far from offering so much 
remarkable as some other works of the same kind, yet it is not without 
its peculiar features. That which it has most remarkable, although that 
is not without its parallels, (see Mark i. 34; Matt. viii. 29,) is the testi- 
mony which the evil spirit bears to Christ, and Ms refusal to accept that 
testimony. In either of these circumstances, this history stands parallel 
to the account which we have in the Acts (xvi. 16—18) of the girl with 
the spirit of Apollo, who bore witness to Paul and his company, " These 
men are the servants of the Most High God, which show unto us the 
way of salvation," whereat, in like manner, Paul was "grieved," and 
would not permit it any more. 

Our Lord was teaching, as was his wont upon a Sabbath, in the syn- 
agogue of Capernaum ; and the people were already wondering at the 
authwity with which he taught. But he was not only mighty in word, 
but also mighty in work, and it was ordained by the providence of his 
Heavenly Father, that the opportunity should here be offered him for 
makmg yet deeper the impression on his hearers, for here also confirm- 
ing the word with signs following. " There was in their synagogue a 
man with an vnchan spirit ;" and this unclean spirit felt at once tkat 
One was nigh, who was stronger than all the kingdom whereunto he be- 
longed : hitherto his goods had been at peace ; but now there was come 
One who should divide the spoil. And with the instinct and conadous- 
ness of this danger which so nearly threatened the kingdom of hell, he 
cned out, — not the man himself, but the evil spirit which had usurped 
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dominion over hJm,—" sat/inff, Lei us alone;* what have we to do with 
thee, tfiou Jesus of Nazareth ?\ art thou come to destroy us? I know thet 
who thou art, the Holy One of God." Earth has not recognized her king, 
has not yet seen him through his disguise ; tut heaven and liell aliltt* 
bear witness unto him : " the devils also believe and tremble." 

Yet here tiis question arises, what could have been the motive to this 
testimony, thus home 1 It is strange that the evil spirit should thus, 
without compulsion, proclaim to men his presence, who was come to be 
the destroyer of the kingdom of the devil. Rather we should expect 
that he would have denied, or sought to obaoure, the glory of his Person, 
It cannot he said that this was an unwilling confession to the truth, forci- 
bly extorted by Christ's superior power, since it displeased him in whose 
favor it professed to he borne, and was by him silenced at once. It re- 
mains either, with Theophylact and Grotius, to take this as the cry of 
base and abject fear, that with fawning and with flattery would fain avert 
from itself the doom, which with Christ's presence in the worid appears 
so near ;— to compare, as Jerome does, this exclamation to that <if the fugi- 
tive slave, dreaming of nothing but stripes and torments when he encoun- 
tera his well-known lord, and who would now by any means turn away 
his anger --X or else, and so Christ's immediately stopping of his mouth 
■would seem to argue, this testimony was intended only to do harm, to 
injure the estimation of him in whose behalf it was borne. It was to bring 
the truth itself into suspicion and discredit, when it was borne witness to 
by the spirit of lies :§ and thus these confessions to Christ may have been 
intended only to anticipate and to mar his great purpose and plan, even 
as we see Mark iii. 22 following hard on Mark iii. 11. Therefore the 
Lord would not allow this testimony ; "Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold 
thypeace, and eome out of him ;"\ not as Michael the archangel, "The 

* 'En, not the impe'-atiTe from ida, but an interjection of terror, wrung out by 
the ^0epa ^Kito;!;^ jcpfiTEur, (Heb. x. 27,)— unleaa iodeed the interjection was originally 
this imperative. 

+ NofopiTtfof here. The word appears in the New Testament in two other forms, 
Nofopoior anil No^upoioj. Of all these the laat ia the moat frequent. 

} Grotius; Vull Jesum blanditiis demulocre, cni ae certando iniparem erat esper- 
tna. Jerome {Cvmm. in Matth. is.): Velut si servi fugitivi post muRum tempqris 
dominum smim videant; nihil aliud nisi do verberibuB depreeantur. 

g Thus, with a alight difference in the view, Teitullian {Adv. Marc^ 1, 4, c. 1) ■ 
Inerepuit enm Jeaus, planfi ut mTidiosum et in ipsd confeasione petulantem et malS 
adulanleni. quasi htec easet aurnma gloria Christi, ai ad perditionem dffimonum venia- 
aet, ef non potiua ad hominuni salutem. 

H Tertullian {Adv. Marc, 1. 4, a B) : Illius erat, prfficonium immundi epiritila rea- 
puere, cui Sanoti abundabani Calvin : Duplex potest esse ratio, cur loqui nnn eineret: 
una gsneralia quod nondumnmturumplensrevelationifltempusadyenerat; altera ape- 
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Lord rebuke thee," (Judo 9,) but in his own name and in his own 

It might seem as though the evil spirit was not altogether and at 
onee obedient to the word of Christ, that it was not altogether a word of 
power ; since he bade him to hold his peace, and yet in the next verse 
it is said, that " he cried with a lovd voiced' as he was leaving the man. 
{Cf. Acts viii. 7.) But ia truth he was obedient to this command of 
silence ; he did not apeak any more, and that was the thing which our 
Lord meant to forbid : this cry was nothing but an inarticulate cry of 
rage and pain. Neither is there any contrddiLtion between St. Luke, 
(iv, 35,) who says tbat the evil spirit " hurt him, not" and St. Sfark, ac- 
cording to whom he " tare" Mm ; he did not do him any permanent 
injury ; no doubt what evil he eould do bim he did. E\en St. Luke 
says that he cast him on the ground; \iith which the phrase of the 
earlier Evangelist, that he threw him into strong convulsions, in fint 
consents. We have at Mark ix. 26 an analogous case, only with worse 
symptoms accompanying the going out of the foul spirit ; for what the 
devil cannot keep as his owe, he will, if he can, destroy , e\en as Pha- 
raoh never treated the children of Isrtd worse than just when they 
were escaping from bis giasp Something ^imilir js evermore finding 
place; and Satan vexes with temptations and with bufietings none so 
much as those who are m the act ot being delivered from under his do- 
minion for ever. 

Gialis, quod illog repudiabat prEecones ac testes biub diTimtntis, qui lauda bu£ nihil 
aliud quam Tanculntn, et einiatnim opinionem aspergere iUi paterunt. Atque hieo 
pofteriiir indubia est, quia testatum oportuit esse boatile dissidium, quod halKbat 
aterzia eolatis et vita auctor cum mortis principe ejueque mioutris. 
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THE HEALING OF SIMON'S WIFE'S MOTHER. 

Matt. viiL 14—17 j Maek i 20—31 ; Luke iv. 88—39. 

This miracle Is by St. Mark and St. Luke linked immediately and in a 
manner that marks an historic connection, with that which has just 
come under our notice. The sacred historians go on to speak of our 
Lord, saying, ^'■Andke arose out of the synagogue, and went into Simon's 
house" — in St. Mark, "(As house of Simon and Andrew." The 
stronger personality of Peter causes Andrew, the earlier called, and 
the leader of his brother to Jesus, probably also the elder brother, here 
as elsewhere to fall into the background, "We may infer that he went 
on this Sabbath day to eat bread there. (Cf. Luke xiv. 1,*) Being 
arrived, it was told him of Simon's wife's mother, who "was taken with 
a great fiver, and they besought him for her." Here, again, we Iiave 
the use of a remarkable phrase; Jesus "rebuked the fever," as at other 
times he " rebuked" the winds and the waves ; and with such effect that 
it left her, and not in that state of extreme weakness and exhaustion 
which fever usually leaves behind, when hi the ordinary course of things 
it has abated ;f it left her not gradually convalescent : but so entire and 

* MaldonatuH ia greatly troubled that Peter should have a house, while it has 
been eaid before that he " left all," and to allow this really to have been Simon's 
honse appears to him to militate agiiinat the perfeotiou of his state. His esplanation 
and that of most of the RomiBh expositors ia, that Ibis house was one which had 
bten Peter's, and which ha had made over to hia wife's mother, when he determiaed 
to follow Christ in the absolute remmciafion of all thinga. It ia needless; the re- 
nunciation was entire in will, (see Matt. six. 27,) and ready in act to he carried out 
into all its details, aa necessity arose. 

+ Jecome (Comm. in. Malt., in loc) observes this; Natura homlnum istiusmodi 
est, ut post febiim magis Jassescant corpora, et incipiente sanitate jcgrotatioois mala 
aentianl^ 
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unwonted was her cure, that " imraetfiately she arose and ministered 
unto them," was able to provide lor them what w&s necessary for 
their entertainment ; a pattern, as has been often observed, m this to 
every one that has been restored to spiritual health, that he should uae 
this strength in ministering to Christ and to his people "* 

Hie fame of this miracle and that which iramediati.ly preceded it 
on the same day, spread so rapidly, that ' wAere the even wa? come,'''' or 
as St. Mark has it, " when the sun did set" they briught to him many 
more that were variously affiicteJ There are two e\planatioii3 of this 
little circumstance, which all three E\angeliats are canftil to lecord 
that it was not till the sun was settmg or h'id actually '.et, that they 
brought these sick to Jesus ; — either as Hammond and Ol'^haiison suf- 
gest, that they waited till the heat of the middle day, which these sick 
and suffering were ill able to beai, wis past, and hiought them m the 
cool of the evening ; or else to saj thit this day being the Sabbath, (cf 
Mark i. 21, 29, 32,) they were unwilling to violate the sacred rest of the 
day, which they counted they would have done by bringing their sick to 
be healed ; and so, ere they would do this, waited till the Sabbath was 
ended. It did end, as is well known, at sunset. Thus Chiysostom in 
one place,f although in another he sees in it more generally a sign of 
the faith and eagerness of the people, who even when the day was 
spent, still came streaming to Christ, and laying their sick at hia feet. 

The quotation which St. Matthew makes from liaiah, ailer he has 
recorded the numerous healings which Christ upon that day effected, 
is not without difficulties ; " that it might be fulfilled which was spoAen 
by Maias the prophet, saying. Himself took our infirmities and bare our 
sicbnesses."l The difficulty does not lie iu the fact that St. Peter ( 1 Pet. 
ii. 24) quotes the same verse rather as setting forth the Messiah as the 
bearer of the sins than the healer of the sicknesses of his people. As 
far as the words go, St. Matthew is nearer to the original, which declares 
he came under our sicknesses and our sorrows, the penal consequences 
of our sins. And any apparent difference between the two sacred wri- 
ters of the New Testament vanishes when we keep in mind the intimate 

* Gerhard (ffann. Eeang., c 38): Simul yer6 docemur, quando flpiritualitur ea- 
nati Bumus, ut membra nostra priebeamiia arma justitifB Dei [Deol] et ipsi eerviamns 
in jusfitia et eanctitate coram ipao, iiiBeryieiitea proximo, et membria Chriati, aicut 
luec muliereula Christo et diwipulis miniatrat. 

+ la CttAMEB'a Catena, v. 1, p. 273. 

X St. Matthew here foraakea the Septuagiiit, -wliicli would not have answered his 
purpose, {ovroc rdf i/iapTtac iiiiuo ^epei, khI irtpJ i^iji' idevSjaQ and gives aa bde- 
pendent translation. 
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connection which iu Scripture ever appears hetween moral and physical 
suffering ; and not in Scripture only ; for many, probably all, languages 
have a word answering to our "evil," whicli bears in its double 
meaning of sin and of calamity, the deepest witness— for no witness is 
so deep as the involuntary witness of language — to this connection. 

But the application of the verse is more embarrassing. Those who 
have best right to be heard on the matter, deny that " Sore" can mean 
"bore away," or that "look" can be accepted in the sense of 
'* removed," and affirm that the words must mean a taking iipim. himtelf 
the sufferings and sorrows from which he delivered his people. But in 
what sense did our Lord take upon himself the sicknesses which he 
healed t Does it not seem rather that he abolished them, and removed 
tbem altogether out of the way 1 It is no doubt a perfectly Scriptural 
thought, that Christ is the xaanpfio., the piaculum, who is to draw to him- 
self all the evils of the world, in whom all arc to centre, that in him all 
may be abolished and done away ;— yet he did not become this through 
the healing of diseases, any more than through any other isplated acts 
of his life and conversation. He was not more this piacular expia. 
tion after he had healed tbese sicknesses than before. We can under 
stand his being said in his death and in his passion to come himself undei 
the burden of those sufferings and pains from which he released others; 
but how can this be affirmed of him when he was engaged in works of 
beneficent activity? Then he was rather chasing away diseases and 
pains altogether, than himself undertaking them,* 

An explanation, which has found favor with many, has been sug- 
gested by those words which we have already noticed, that his labors 
were not ended with the day, but protracted far into the evening,— so 
that he removed indeed sicknesses from others, but with painfulness to 
himself, and with the weariness attendant upon labors unseasonably 
drawn out ; and thus may not unfitly be said to have taken those sick- 
nesses on himselff Olshausen, though in a somewhat more spiritual 

« Some have been tempted to make here Tjip^dveiv and paardiciv = &paipe!v. 
(So Tertullian, Adv. Mara., 1. 3, C IT : abstulit.) But this plainly will not enit with 
the original, where Messias ia described not aa tho physician of, but the sufferer for, 
men ; or at least only the first through being the second. 

I So Woltzogen, whom, despite his Sooinian tendencies, here Witsius (Mdtlim. 
Leidens., p. 402) quotes with approbation : Adeo ut locus hlc prophets bis fnent 
ftdimpletua ; eemel Cum Christns corporia morbos abatulit ab hominibus non aino sum- 
ma moleatia ac defatigatione, dum ad vesperam usque circa Kgrorum curationem oc- 

cupatua, quodammodo ipsaa homtnum tegritudines in ee recipiebat Alter! vice, 

cjlm Buis perpessionibus ac morle spiritualiter morbos nostrorum peccatorum i nobis 
Bustnlit. Cf. Grolius in loa Theophylact had led the way to this eKplanation, find- 
ing an emphasis in the fact that the sick were brought to Jesus in the evening, out of 
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ca e g et, tte sa e B\fh o He avs tie obseuntj of the 
passage only d sappeara wlen we lear to th k mo e leally of the 
heal gat ty of CI t as an actual ontst eao ng ai d outbreaking of 
the fulne s of h s n er 1 fe As tl e efore phjs cal extrtn.n phj sically 
ear ed 1 n (Joh v 6 ) so d d sp tual act v ty long drawn out spi- 
ntually eihaust h m a d th s exhau t on as all othe f rms of suffering, 
he nde ve t for o r sikes A s atement que t o able ia its doctrine : 
moreover \ cannot hel eve that the Evangel st mea t to lay any such 

tress upon the u usual or p ol nged lab s of th s day, or that he 

voull n t as 11 ngly have quoted these vords m relating any other 
cu e or u es wh h the Lord performed Not th s day only, even had 

t hcc a day of espe al ^ea ne s but e e y day ot his eaithly life 
was a com ng imde p n h s part, of the e ils nh I he removed from 
others, lor that which is the law of all true helping, namely, that the 
burden which you would lift, you must yourself stoop to and come 
under, (Gal. vi. 2,) the grief which you would console, you must your- 
self feel with, — a law which we witness to as often as we use the words 
"sympathy" and "compassion," — was, of course, eminently true in 
him upon whom the help of all was laid* Not in this single aspect of 
his life, namely, that he was a healer of sicknesses, were these words 
of the prophet fulfilled, but rather in the life itself, which brought him in 
contact with these sicknesses and these discords of man's inner being, 
every one of which as a real consequence of sin, and as being at every 
moment contemplated hy him as such, did press with a living pang into 
the holy soul of the Lord. Not so much the healing of these sicknesses 
was Christ's bearing of them ; but his burden was that there were these 
sicknesses to heal. He " bore" them, inasmuch as he bore the mortal 
suffering life, in which alone he could bring them to an end, and at 
length swallow up death in victory 

eeaaon, (jropi Kaipdv,) though he doea mt bring that circumitiniv into cnunectiua 
with these words of Isaiah 

* Hilary (in lot): Pa'^ione corporis eui mfirmitates humar-e imbeoillilatu! ab- 
sorbeiia. In Schoettqen's Hot Heb (lo loc.), there is a remarkable quotation to tie 
same effect from the book Sohar 
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XIV. 

THE RAISING OF THE WIDOW'S SOIf. 



LuiETiL 11—16. 



The city whither our IjoriJ was bound, and at the gate of which thia 
fjreat miracle was wrought, is not mentioned elsewhere in Scripture. 
It Jay upon the southern border of Galilee, and on the road to Jerusa- 
lem, whither our Lord was probably now going to keep the second 
passover of his new ministry. That our Lord should meet the funeral 
at the gate of the city, while It belonged no doubt to the wonder-works 
of God's grace, while it was one of those marvellous coincidences which, 
seeming accidental, are yet deep laid in the councils of Ms wisdom and 
of his love, is at the same time a natural circumstance, to be explained 
by the fact tiiat the Jews did not suifer the interring of the dead in 
towns, but had their burial-places without the walls. Probably there 
was very much in the drcumstances of the sad procession which he 
now met, to arouse the compassion even of them, who were cot touched 
with so lively a feeling for human sorrows bs was the compassionate 
Saviour of men; and it was this which had brought that "mwcA people" 
to accompany the bier. Indeed, there could little be added to the words 
of the Evangelist, whose whole narrative here, apart from its deeper 
interest, is a master-work for its perfect beauty — there could be little 
added to it to make the picture of desolation more complete — " There 
was a dead man carried out,* Ike only son of his mother, and she loos a 
widow." The bitterness of the mourning for an only son had passed 
into a proverb ; thus, Jer. vi. 26, " Make thee mourning as for an only 
. son, most bitter lamentations;" and Zech. xii. 10, "They shall mourn 
for him as one moumeth for his only son;" Amos viii. 10, "I will 
make it as the mourning of an only son." 

* 'EltKojiiieTo. The teclinical word ia U^cpuv, and tie carrjiDg out, iKi^pu.. 
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"And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion on her, ajid said 
unio her, Weep not" How different this " Weep not" from the " Weep 
not" which often proceeds from the lips of earthly comforters, who, 
even while they speak the words, give no reason why the mourner 
should cease from weeping ; but he tiat is come that he may one day 
make good that word, " God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain," (Rev. xsi. 4,) does show now some 
effectual glimpses of his power, wiping away, though not yet for ever, 
the tears from the weeping eyes of that desolate mother. Yet, as 
Olshausen has observed, it would be an error to suppose that compas- 
sion for the m.other was the deferminifig motive for this mighty spiritual 
a«t on the part of Christ; for, in that case, had the joy of the mother 
beea the only object which he had in view, the young man who was 
raised would have been used merely as a means, which yet no man can 
ever be. That joy of the mother was indeed the nearest consequence of 
the act, but not the final cause; — that, though at present hidden, was, 
no doubt, the spiritual awakening of the young man for a higher life, 
through which, indeed, alone the joy of the mother became a true and 
an abiding joy. 

The drawing nigh and touching the bier was meant as an intima- 
tion to the bearers that they should arrest their steps, and one which 
they understood, for immediately " iftey ;Aa( in h'n tood still." Then 
foUo^f^ the word of power, and spoke as e n his own name, 

''Young man, I say -unto thee, Arise;' — I that am the Resurrection 
and the Life, quickening "the dead, and call g tl s things which be 
not, as though they were," And that w d was 1 ea d for " he that was 
dead sat up, and began to speak." Christ o fr n the bier as easOy 
as another would rouse from the bed,* — different in this even from his 
own messengers and ministers in the Old Covenant ; for they, not with- 
out an effort, not without a long and earnest wrestling with God, won 
back its prey from the jaws of death ; and this, because there dwelt not 
the fulness of power in them, who were but as servants in the house of 
another, not as a son in his own house. ■(■ 

* Auguetiae (Semi. 98, c 2) : Nemo tam faciU exdtat in lecf o, quim facilfl 
Christus ill Bepulcro. 

t See what has beoQ said already, p. 33. Thos too Massillon, in a sermon Sur la 
Dininiti de Jistii-Cliriit,bas the^e eloquent remnrhs: Elie ressuaeite ies morts, 11 est 
VTM ; mais il est oblige de se coucher pluaiears fois sur le corps de Teiifant qu'il 
ressusciie : il Gnuffle, ii se retrlcit, il a'ugite : on volt bien qu'il invoque une puissance 
fitrang^re: qu'il rappalle de Tempire de la mort une Ante qui n'est pas eoumiae i en 
vols : et qu'il a'eat par lui-meme le maitre de la mort et de la vie. J^sus-Chrlst 
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''And he delivered him, to his moiheT." (Cf. 1 Kin. xvii. 23 ; 2 Kin. 
iv. 36.) He who did this, shall once, when ha has spoken the great 
"Arise," which shall awaken not one, tut all the dead, deliver all the 
divided, that have fallen asleep in him, to thoir heloved for personal re- 
cognition and for a special fellowship of joy, amid the universal glad- 
ness and communion of love which shall then fill all hearts. We have 
the promise and pledge of this ia the three raisings from the dead 
which prefigure that coming resurrection. The effects of this miracle on 
those present were for good ; " There came a fear on all" a holy fear, 
a sense that they were standing in the presence of some great one ; 
" and tkey glorified God," — praised him for his mercy in rememhering 
and visiting hia people Israel,—" sai/ing that a great prophet is risen np 
among us.'" — They conLluded that no ordmary prophet was among 
them, bnt a "great" one, since none bnt the very greatest prophets of 
the olden times, an Elijah or an Ehshi had biought the dead to life. 
In their other exclamation, " God hath n sited his people," lay no less an 
allusion to the long periods dunng which they had been without a pro- 
phet, so that it might have seemed, and many might have almost feared, 
that the last of these had arrived.* 

re3sascit« les morts comme il fait les actions les plus commnnes ; il parlo en maitre 
i. ceui qui dorment d'un Bommeil ^temel; ct Ton sent bien qu'il est 1e Dieu clea 
morts comme dea Tiyans, jamaja plus tranquille que loraqu'il opSre les plus graodea 
clinBCS. 

* Philoatratns {Vita Apallonii, J. *, o. 45) relates a miracle as performed by 
Apollonius, which is evidently framed in imitation and rivalry of this. (See what 
has been s^d on this rivaby, p. B6, and in Baui's Apolloniiis und Cbrisltu. p. 40.) 
Apollonius met one day in the streets of Rome a damsel carried out to burial. Col- 
lowed by him to whom she was eaponsed, and a weeping company. He bade them 
aet down the bier, saying that ho would stanch their tears, and having inquired her 
name, whispered something in her ear, and then faking her by the hand, ha raised 
her up, and she began straightway to speak, andretnmedlo her father's house. Tot 
Philosfratua does not relate tVl's as probably having been more than an awakening 
from the deep swoon of an apparent death, (d^wviae t^v KopTjv roB ianoiii'Toc Oavu- 
TOT,) and si^gests an explanation that reminds one of the modem ones of Paulus and 
hia school,— that Apolloniua perceived in her a apark of life which had escaped the 
notice of her physicians and attendants; but whether it was this, or that he did 
really kindle in her anew the apart of an extinguished life, he acfenowledgea it im- 
pos^Ue fw him, even as it was for the bystanders, to aay. 
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XV. 

THE HEALING OP THE IMPOTENT MAN AT BETHESDA. 



One who is perhaps the ablest among the commentators of the Romish 
communion begins his observations on this act of healing with the ex- 
pression of his hearty wish that the sacred historian had added a single 
word to its narrative, and told ua at what '^feast of the Jews" it was 
wrougbt.* Certainly an infinite amount of learned discussion would so 
have been saved ; for this question has been greatly debated, not merely 
for its own sake, but because of the important bearing which it has upon 
the wliole chronology of St. John's Gospel, and therefore of our Lord's 
life ; for if we cannot determine the duration of his actual ministry 
from the helps which are supplied by this Gospel, we shall seek in yain 
to do it from the others. If it can be proved that this "feast of the Jews" 
was the feast of the Passover, then St. John makes mention of four dis- 
tinct Passovers, three besides this present, ii. 13; vi. 4; and the last; 
and we shall get to the three years and a half, tho half of a week of 
years fof the length of Christ's ministry, which many, with just reason, 
as it seems, have thought they found intimated and designated before- 
hand for it in the prophecies of Daniel (ix. 37). But if this feast be 
that of Pentecost, or, as in later times many have been inclined to 
accept it, the feast of Purim, then the tIcw drawn from the prophecy 
of Daniel, of the duration of Christ's ministry, however likely in itself, 
will yet derive no proof or confirmation from dates supplied by St. 
John ; nor will it be possible to make out from him, with any certiunty, 

*Mal'lonatu3, who seems almost inclined to fall out wilb Si John that he has not 
done so : Magna nos Joannes molestifi content! oneque liberasaet, ei vel niium adje- 
ciseit verbum, quo quia ille JudiBorum diea fuisaet festus declarilsset. 
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a period of more than between two and tliree years from our Lord's 
baptism to his death. 

And first with regard to the history of the passage, we have no older 
view than that of Ireasus. Replying to the Gnostics, who pressed the 
words of Isaiah, " the acceptable year of the Lord," to make them mean 
literally that our Lord's ministry lasted hnt a single year, he enumerates 
the Passovers of our Lord's life, and expressly includes this * Origen 
however and the Alexandrians, who held with the Gnostics that our 
Lord's ministry lasted but a single year, resting upon the same phrase, 
"the year of the Lord," did not, as indeed consistently they could not, 
agree with Irenieus; nor did the Greek Church generally ; Chrysostom, 
Cyril, Theophylaot, take it for the feast of Pentecost. At a later 
period, however, Theodoret, wishing to confirm his view of the half 
week in Daniel, refers to St. John in proof that the Lord's ministry- 
lasted for three years and a hali^f implying that for him this feast was a 
Passover. This, too, was the view of Luther, Calvin, and it derived 
additional support from Scaliger's adherence to it; and were the ques- 
tion only between it and the feast of Pentecost, the point would have 
been settled long ago, as now on all sides the latter is given up. 

But in modem times another scheme has been started, which at pre- 
sent divides the voices of interpreters, and has not a few in its favor, 
namely, that this feast is a feast of Purim ; that namely which went imme- 
diately before the second Passover of our Lord's ministry ,J for such in 
that caso would he the one named John vi. 4. But the view of Irenseus 
that this present "feast of the Jews" is itself a Passover, and the 
second — that other consequently the third — though not unencumbered 
with difficulties, yet is not, 1 think, to he exchanged for this newer 
theory. It is perplexing, as must be admitted, to find another Passover 
occurring so very soon (vi. 4). Nor may we press the argument, that 
St. John making mention of " the fiasi" without further addition, means 
always the chief feast, the Passover ; for the examples adduced do not 
bear this out : he does indeed use this language, yet always with allusion 

* Con. Hot., 1. i, c 32 : Secundfl, vice aacendit io diem testum Pascb^ in Hieni- 
eslem, quando pamlTlicum qni juxta natatoriam jacebat xxxviii annos curarit. 

\ Cvmm. in Daa. {in loc.) 

} Tbia view was first suggested bj Kepler. Hughas done everything for it tliat 
could be done \a make it plausible ; and among the valuable later German commenta- 
tora on St. John, Tholuck and Olahauaen are decidedly, and Liicke somewhat doubt- 
fully, adherents to this opinion. So, too, Neander. {Lebm JfS't., p. 430,,) and Jacobi. 
in the TheoU. Stud. u. Krit, v. 11, p. 861, seq. Both he and Liicke enter very tho- 
TOugMy into the queatioo. Hengslfinberg (Ohrifiologie, v. 3, p. 561) earaestlj 
opposes it and raaiut^as the earlier, as does Paulus, 
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to some mention of the feast made shortly before.* But the argument 
which mainly prevails with me is this—the Evangelist clearly connects 
the Lord's coming to Jerusalem with the keeping of this feast ; it was to 
celebrate the feast he came. But there was nothing in the feast of Purim 
to draw him thither. It was no religious feast at all; but only a 
popular ; of human, not of divine institution. There was no temple 
service pertaining to it; hut men kept it at their own houses. And 
though naturally it would have been celebrated at Jerusalem with more 
pomp and circumstance than any whore besides, yet there was nothing 
in its feasting and its rioting, .its intemperance and excess, which would 
have made our Lord paJticularly desirous to sanction it with his presence. 
As far as Mordecai and Esther and the deliverance wrought in their days 
stand below Moses and Aaron and Miriam and the glorious redemption 
from Egypt, so in true worth, in dignity, in religious significance, stood 
the feast of Purim beluw the feast of the Passover ; however a carnal 
generation may have been inclined to exaggerate the importance of 
that, in the past events and actual celebration of which, there was 
so much to flatter the cama! mind. There is an extreme improbability 
in the hypothesis that it was this which attracted our Lord to Jerusa- 
lem j and these considerations strongly prevail with me to believe that 
the earlier view is the most accurate, and that this feast which our 
blessed Lord adorned with his presence and signalized with this great 
miracle, is " the feast," that feast which is the mother of all the rest, the 
Passover. 

The scene of this miracle was the immediate neighborhoodf of the 
pool of Bcthesda.J It has been common for many centuries to point 



* Moreoper, the article before loprij should most Ixltely find no place. Our trans- 
lators have not recognized it. 

f It was wrought itil rj Trpo^anKJ, which should be completed, not as we have 
done it with &yapa, but with irWjj, (see Neh. iii. 1 ; xiL 39, LXX.. TriJjj TrpoPaTiK,!),) 
and translated "bj the eheep gate," rather than "by the sheep market." The 
transcribers were unacquainted n>ith the localiliea of Jerusalem, and the construction 
of the passage was not very clear, and thus a considerable number of variations have 
crept in ; but tlie commonlj received reading has been adopted as the best founded 
by all later critics. KoXtp;i;Jji9pa=:natatoria, (cf. John is.?,) from KoXvp^ua, fo dive, 
or swim. We meet the word Eccles. ii. 6, LXX., for tbe reservoir of a garden. It 
is used in ecclesiastical language alike for the building in which baptistos are per- 
formed (tlie baptistery), and the font which contains the water. (See Sdioeb's Then., 
s. vv. ^aTjTiBrQptov and KoXv/iffi^ffpa.) 

J B7(0£cjJu := domua mieericordire. This word also, which was sirange to the trans- 
cribers, has been written in many ways. Some have appealed, as Bengel for instance, 
to this passage, as importimt for fixing the date when this Gospel was written, as prov- 
ing, at least, that it was written before the destruction of Jerusalem. Yet iu truth it 
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out the large excavation near the gate now called St. Stephea's gate, as 
the ancient Betliesda.* It is true that its immense depth, seventy-fice 
feet, had perplexed many; yet the incurious ease which has misnamed 
so much in the Holy Land and in Jerusalem, had remamed without 
being seriously challenged, until Eobinaon, our latest, as m the main 
our best, authority on all such matters, among the manj tridit ons which 
he has disturbed, aifirms that " there is not the slightest evidence which 
can identify it with the Bethesda of the New Testament, f Nor does 
the tradition which identifies them ascend higher, as he can discover, 
than the thirteenth century. He sees in that rather the remains of the 
ancient fosse which protected on the north side the citadel Antonia ; and 
the true Bethesda he thinks he finds, though on this he speaks not with 
any certainty, in that which goes now by the name of the Fountain of 
the Vii^n, being the upper fountain of Siloam.J 

hi the porches round " lay a great mulUhtde of impotent folk, blind, 
halt, and withered ;'''' the words which complete this verse, "waiVJn^/jr 
the moving of the water," lie under strong suspicion, as the verse follow- 



does not prove any thing. St John might still have aaid, "There is at Jerusalem a 
pool," while that had remaned, sarviving the destruction; or might have written 
with that vivid recalling of the past, which caused him tn speak or it as existmg jet 
The various reading ^ for iari is do doubt to be triced to tranacnbers, who being 
rightly persuaded that this Qospel was composed after the destruction of the city, 
thought that St. John canld not hare otherwise writttn 

• Biihr, in his Patesliita, p. 66, does so without a miigiving 

t BiUieal Jiesearehes. v. 1, p. 4B9, seq. 

J He was himself witness of that remarltable phenomenon, so often mentioned of 
old, as by Jerome (/n Isai. viii,) : Siloe .... qui non jugibus aquis, eed in certis horis 
diebusque ebniliat ; et per terrarura eoncava et antra sasi durissimi cum magno sonittt 
veniat; — but which bad of late fallen quite into discredit,— of the waters rapidly 
bubhling up, and rising with a gurgling eouud in the basin of this fountain, and in a 
few minutes retreating again. When ha was present they rose nearly or quite a foot, 
{Researcha, v. 1, pp. S06 — 608.) Frudentius, whom he does not quote, has antici- 
pated the view that this Siloam is Bethesda, and that iu this phenomenoa ia " th» 
irowbling of the water," however the haaUng virtue may have departed. 



Itehape it ia not a slip of memory, but his belief in the identity of Siloam and Be- 
thesda, which mates Irenieus ( Con. Eier., 1. 4, c. 8) to say of our Lord ; Et SiloJ 
etiam aiepe Sabbatis curavit ; et propter hoc assidebaot ei multi die Sabbatorum. 
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iug has undoubtedly no right to a place in the text. That fourth verse 
the nnost important Greek and Latin copies are alike without, and moat 
of the early versions. In other M8S. which retain this verse, the obelus 
which hints suspicion, or the asterisk which marks I'ejeetion, is attaclied 
to it;* while those in which it appears unquestioned belong mostly, as 
Griesbaeh shows, to a later recension of the text. And this fourth 
verse spreads the suspicion of its own spuriousness over the last clause 
of the verse preceding, which, though it has not so great a body of evi- 
dence against it, has yet, in a less degree, the same marks of sus- 
picion about it. Doubtless whatever here is addition, whether only 
the fourth verse, or the last clause also of the third, found very early 
its way into the text ; we have it as early as Tertullian,— the firet 
witness for its presence.| The baptismal angel, a favorite thought 
with him, was here •foreshowed and typified ; as, somewhat later, 
AmbroseJ saw a prophecy of the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
consecrating the waters of baptism to the mystical washing away 
of sin ; and Chrysostom and others make frequent use of this 
versc.§ At first probably a marginal note, expressing the popular 
notion of the Jewish Christians concerning the origin of the healing 
power which fiom, time to time these waters possessed, by degi'ees it 
assumed the shape in which now we have it : for there are marks of 
growth about it, betraying themselves in a great variety of readings, 
3 copies omitting one part, and some another of the verse — all 



* In Jerome's phrase, though not used with reference to this verse, Veru jugulante 
confossum eat. 

f De Bapl., c 6; Angelnm aquis intervenire. si noTum Tidetur, exemplum 
futurum prjecucurrit. Piscinam Bethsaida angelua interveniens comniovebat ; obaer- 
vabautquiTaletudinem querebantur. Nam ai quisprievenerat descendere illuc, queri 
poat laTacrum desinebat. Figura ista mediciuje corporalia apiritalera mediclnam 
canebat, eS. forma quS semper carnalia in figurfi Bpiritalium antecedunt Profioiente 
itaque hominibua gratifi Dei plus aquis et angelo Bccesait; qui vitia corporis remedi- 
abant, nunc spiritum medcotur ; qui temporalem operahanfur aaliite'm. nunc ffitemam 
refonnant ; qui unum aerael anno liberabant, nunc quotidie populos conaervant. It 
will be obaerved that he calls it above, the pool Betlnaida ; this is not by accident, 
for it recurs {Adv. Jud., c. 13) in Angustine, and is still in the Vulgaie. 

X De Spir. Sand., L 1, o. 7 ; Quid in hoc tjpo Angelas niai discenoionem Sanofi 
Spiritua nuiitiabat, quie oostris futura temporibua, aquas sacerdotalibus invocata 
predbns consecraret I and De Myai., c. 4 : Ulis Angelua descendetat, tibi Spiritus 
Sanctua ; illis creatura movebatur, tibi Christus operatur ipae Dominus creaturte. 

g Thus hi! eays {In Joh., Nom. 36) ; " As there it was not simply the nature of 
the waters which healed, for then they would have alwaja done so, but when waa 
added the energy of the angel ; so with us, it is not simply the water which works, 
but when it has received the grace of the Spirit, then it washes away all sins." 
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which is generally the sign of a later addition : thus, little by little, it 
procured admission into the text, probably at Alexandria first, the birth- 
place of other similiar additions. There is nothing in the statement 
itself which might not have found place in St. John, It rests upon that 
religious view of nature, which in all nature sees something beyond 
nature, which does not believe that it has discovered causes, when, in 
fact, it has only traced the sequence of phenomena, and which in all 
recognizes a going forth of the immediate power of God, invisible agen- 
cies of his, whether personal or otherwise, accomplishing his will.*' 

» Hammond'a explanation of this phenomenon, -which seema like a leaf borrowed 
from Dr. Paulus, is very singdar, both in itself, and as toming from him. It very 
early awoke earnest remonstrances on many sides, — see for instance Witsius, in Wolf's 
Citr(t (in loc.) The medicinal virtues of this pool he supposes were derived from the 
washing in it the carcasses and entrails of the beasts slain for sacrificea. In proof that 
they were here waslied, he quotes Brocardus. a monk of the tliirlfienth century 1 whose 
authority would be nothing, and whose words ate these ; Intrantibus porr6 portam 
Gtegis ad ainiatrara occurrit piscina probatica, in qui Nathinsi lavabaut hostias quas 
tradebant sacerdotibua in Templo offerendas : that is, as every one must confess, washed 
their fleeces before delivering tliem to he offered by the priests. Some in later times 
have amended this part of the theory, who, knowing that the sacrifices were washed 
ill the temple and not without it, have supposed that the blood and other animal 
matter was drained off by conduits into this pool. But to proceed, — the pool, he says, 
possessed these healing powers only at intervals, because only at tlieir great feasts, 
and eminently at their Passover, was there slain any such great multitude of beasts 
as could tinge and warm tliuso waters, and for the time make them a sort of animal 
bath. The Hyye'^o^ is not an angel, but a messenger or servant sent down by those 
who were skilled in the matter to stir the waters, that the grosser and thicker parti- 
cles, in which the chief medicinal virtue resided, bnt which as heaviest would have 
sunk to tlie bottom, might re-infuse themselves in the waters. The fact that only one 
each time was healed he esplains, that probably the pool was purposely of very limited 
dimensions, for the concentrating of its virtues, thus giving room for no more than one 
at a time : and thus by evaporation or otherwise its strength was exhausted before 
place could be made for another. Ho has here worked out at length a theory which 
Theophylact makes mention of, although there is no appearance that he himself ac- 
cepted it, as Hammond affirms. His words are: Eij;™ Si ol iroJJlo! iTroJij^in, dri nai 
ilitfl /imou roO it'kvpeaBat rd ivThoBia run hpelav Svvaniv Tivi ^a/i^avei dsiOTepav tA 
iSai/. And after alt it seems more than doubtful whether he does not mean that some 
thought this grace was given lo Iho waters beoauae they were used for washing the 
altar sacrifices ; and not that it was naturally imparted through that washing. Cer- 
tainly what follows in his exposition seems very nearly to prove this. TJiis explana- 
tion has found favor with one, a physician I should unagine, (Richteb, De Balneo 
Animtdi, p. 107, quoted by Winer, Real WSHerbiKh, s. v. Bethesda,) whose words 
are these : Non miror fontem (anta adhuo virtute aoimali hostiarum calentem, qnippe 
in proxima loca tempestivS effusum, ut pro pleniori partium niisceU turbatum trlpli^ 
masim^ infirmorum class!, quorum luculenter genua nervosuni lahorabat, profuisae ; 
et quia animalis hKC virtus cit6 cum calore aufugit, et vappam inertem, immoputrem 
'eDnquit, lis tautum qui primi iugressi sunt, salutem attulissc. 
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From among the multitude that are waiting here, Christ singles out 
one on whom he will show hia power ;— one only, for he came not now 
to be the healer of men's bodies, save only as he could link on to this 
healing the truer healing of their souls and spirits. One construction 
of the fifth verse would make the poor cripple, the present object of his 
healing love, to have been actually waiting at the edge of that pool for 
the " thirlif and eight years"* which are named ; while aecording to 
another construction, the thiily-eight years express the age of the man. 
Neither is right, but rather that which our version gives. The eight 
and thirty years are the duration, not of his life, but of hia malady, — 
while yet it is not implied that he had been expecting his healing from 
that pool for all that time ; though, from his own words, we infer that he 
had there been waiting for it long. The question, " Wilt thou be made 
whole f at first might seem superfluous; for who would not be made 
whole if he might ? and the very presence of this man at the place of 
healing witnessed for his desire. But the question has its purpose. 
This impotent man probably had waited ao long, and so long waited in 
vain, that hope was dead or well-nigh dead within him, and the question 
is asked to awaken in him anew a yearning after the benefit, which the 
Saviour, compassionating his hopeless case, was about to impart. His 
heart may have been withered through his long sufferings and the long 
neglects of his feJlow-men; it was somethmg to persuade him that this 
stranger pitied him, was interested in his case, would help him if he 
could. So persuading him to believe in his love, he prepared him to 
believe also in bis might. Our Lord was giving him now the faith, 
which presently he was about to demand of him: 

In the man's answer there is not a direct reply to the question, but 
an explanation why he yet continued in his infirmity. " Eight gladly, 
Sir," he would say, "only I have no man, when the water is troubled, to 
put me into the pooV The virtues of the water disappeared so fast, 
they were so preoccupied, whether from the narrowness of the spot, or 
from some cause which we know not, by the first comer, that he who 
through his own infirmity and the lack of all friendly help could never 
be this first, missed always the blessing ; " W%ile lam coming, another 
ateppeth down be/ore me." But the long and weary years of baffled ex- 
pectation are at length ended : " Jesus saith unto him. Rise, take up thy 
hed and walk" and the man believed that power went forth with that 

* These thirty and eight years of the nian'e puaiahmaat answering so eiaetly to 
the thirty- eight yeara of Isriel's punishment in the wildernesa have not unnaturally 
led many, old and new, (see Henqstknbeiq, C/iriatoL, v. 2, p. 668,) to find iu Hit 
man a type of Israel after the flesh. 
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word, and making proof, he found tliat it was even so : " immediately/ the 
man teas made whole, and took vp his bed and walked." It is different 
with him from that other impotent man. (Acts iii. 2.) He, when he was 
healed, walked and leaped and praised God. '(ver, 8.) His infirmity 
was no chastisenient of an especial sin, for he had heen " lame from 
his mother's womb." But this man shall carry his bed, a present me- 
mento of his past sin. 

But " the Jews,'" not here the multitude, but some among the spiritual 
heads of the nation, whom it is very noticeable that St, John continually 
characterizes by this name, (i. 19 ; vii. 1 ; ix. 22 ; xviii. 1 2, 14 ;) find 
fault with the man for carrying his bed in obedience to Christ's com- 
mand, their reason being because " the same day" on which the miracle 
was accomplished ''was (he Sabbath;" and the carrying of any burden 
was one of the expressly prohibited works of that day. Here, indeed, they 
had apparently an Old Testament ground to go upon, and an interpreta- 
tion of the Mosaic Law from the lips of a prophet, to justify their inter- 
ference, and the offence which they took But the man's bearing of his 
bed was not a work by itself; it was merely the corolliry or indeed 
the concluding act, of his healing, th^t bj which in, should make jroof 
himself, nnd give testimony to othe's jf its realitj It w=ts lawful to 
heal on the Sabbath day, it was lawful then to do that nhch vias im 
mediately involved in and directly followed on the heiling And here 
lay ultimately the true controversy between Christ and his adversaries, 
namely, whether it was most lawful to do good on that day, or to leave 
it undone. (Luke vi. 9.) Starting from the unlawfulness of leaving 
good undone, he asserted that he was its true keeper, keeping it as God 
kept it, with the highest beneficent activity, which in his Father's case, 
as in his own, was identical with deepest rest,— and not, as they accused 
him of being, its breaker. It was because he had himself "done those 
things," (see ver. 16,) that the Jews persecuted him, and not for bidding 
the man to bear his bed, which was a mere accident and consequence 
involved in what he himself had wrought.* This, however, first at- 
tracted their notice ; whereupon they "said unlo him thai was cured, It 
is the Sabbath day ; it is not lawful for thee to carry Iky bed." Already 
the Pharisaical Jews, starting from passages such as Exod. xxiii. 12; 
xxxi. 13—17 ; XXXV. 2, 3 ; Num. xv. 32—36 ; Nehem. xiii. 15—22, 
had laid down such a multitude of prohibitions, and drawn so infinite a 
number of hair-splitting distinctions, as we shall have occasion to see 
Luke xiii. 15, 16, that a plain and unlearned man could hardly come to 

* Cnlvin: TSoa Biium modi factum excusat, sed ejus etiam qui grabbatum suum 
tulit. Erat enim appendix et quasi pars miraouli, quia nihil quilm ejus approbatioerat 
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know what was forbidden, and what was permitted. This poor man 
concerned himself not with these subtle casuistries. He only knew 
that the man with power to make him whole, the man who had shown 
compassion to him, had bid him do what he was doing, and he is satis- 
fied with this authority : " He that made me whole, Ike same said unto 
me, Take vp iky bed and walk''' * Surely a good model of an answer, 
when the world finds fault and is scandalized with what the Christian 
is doing, contrary to its works and ways, and to the rules which it has 
laid down ! 

For this man, the greater offender, they inquire now, as being the 
juster object of censure and punishment : " Then asked they kirn, Wliat 
man is ikat. which said unto tkee, Take up thy bed and walk f The ma- 
lignity of the questioners, coming out as it does in the very abape in 
which they put their question, is worthy of note. They do not take up 
the poor man's words on their most favorable side, and that which plainly 
would have been the more natural ; they do not say, " What man is he 
that made thee whole^" but, probably, themselves knowing perfectly 
well, or at least guessing, who his Healer was, yet wishing to undermine 

any inSuence which he may have obtained over this simple man, ah 

influence already perceptible in his finding the authority of Jesus suffi- 
cient to justify him in his own eyes for transgressing their command- 
ment, — they insinuate by the form of the question that the man could 
not be from God, who gave a command at which they, the interpreters 
of God's law, were so greatly aggrieved and offended.f 

But the man could not point out his benefactor, for he had already 
withdrawn : " Jesas kad conveyed himself away, a multitude being in that 
place." Many say, as Grotius for instance, because he would avoid os- 
tentation and the applauses of the people r but " a multitude being in that 
place" may be only mentioned to explain the lacility with which he 
withdrew ; he mingled with and passed through the crowd, and so was 
lost from sight in an instant. Were it not that the common people 
usually took our Lord's part in cases like the present, one might imagine 
that a menacing crowd under the influence of these chiefs of the Jews 
had gathered together while this conversation was going forward betwixt 
the healed cripple and themselves, from the violence of whom the Lord 
withdrew himsell^ his hour being not yet come. 

J cannot of course draw any conclusion from the {tireum- 

* Augustine {/« Sv. Joh., Tract, ll) ; Hon aceiperem juasionem i quo receperam 



t Orotius : Eii malitiaj ingenium I non dicunt, Quis eat qui te sanaTit t sod, Q 
juesit grnbalum tollere ! QujErunt non quod mirentur, aei quod calumnientur. 
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stance, yet it is a sigii of good augury that " Jesus Jindeth him in the 
temple" rather than any where else. Jt is as though he was there re- 
turning thanks for the great mercy which had been so lately vouchsafed 
him. (Cf. Isai. xxsviii. 22 ; Acts iii. 8.) And now our Lord, whose 
purpose it ever was to build upon tiie healing of the body tJie better 
healing of the soul, sufiers not this matter to conclude without a word 
of solemn warning, a word which showed that all the past life of the 
sufferer lay open and manifest before him ; even things done more than 
thirty-eight yeara ago, before, that is, his own earthly life had commenced : 
"Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more, lest a worse thing come -unto 
thee" — a worse thing than those thirty and eight years of pain and infir- 
mity ! words which give us an awful glimpse of the severity of God's 
judgments. This infirmity had found him a youth and left him an old 
man ; it had withered up all his manhood, and yet " a worse Ihing" even 
than this is threatened him, should he sin again.* 

What the past sin of this sufferer had been, to which the Lord alludes, 
we know not, but the man himself knew very well ; his conscience was 
the interpreter of the warning. This much, however, is plwn to us ; 
that Christ did connect the man's suffering with his individual sin ; for 
however he rebuked man's uncharitable way of tracing such a connec- 
tion, or the scheme of a Theodice, which should in every case affirm a 
man's personal suffering to be in proportion to his personal guilt, a 
scheme which all experience refutes, much judgment being deferred and 
awaiting th t d y h 11 things shall be set on the square ; yet 

he meant t tl by t d y that much, very much of judgment is 
even now tm Ily p di g HoweTer unwilling men may be to 
receive thbggatd Gdso near, and making retribution so 
real and so p pt a th y t it true not the less. As some eagle 
pierced with hift fea 1 d f m its own wing, so many a sufferer, 
even in th p e&e 1 1 m d cannot deny that it was his own sin 

that fled d th w f G d judgment, which has pierced him and 

brought 1 m d A d 1 t he should miss the connection, often- 

times he is puniihed, it maj be himself sinned against by his fellow- 
man, in the very kind m which he himself has sinned against others. 
The deceiver is dcci vcd, as Tacob; the violator of the sanctities of 
family life is himaelt wounded m his tenderest and dearest relations, as 



* Calvin Si nihil ferulis proficiat erga nos Dena, quibus leniter dob tanquam teneros 
ac delioatos filio? Immaniisimus pater castigat, novam perscnam et quasi olienam 
inducrfl cogitur Fla^ella trgo id Jominduni nostram ferociara accipit , , . , Quare 
non niirum est a atrocDribus p(Enis quasi malleis conterat Deus, quibue mediocris 
pcena nihil prodest frangi enim iequum eat, qtii corrigi hod sustiuGnt. 
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was David. And many a sinner, wto cannot read his own doom, fur it 
is a final and a fatal one, yet declares in tiiat doom to otliers that there 
is indeed a coming back upon men of their sins; the grandson of Ahab 
is himself treacherously slain in the portion of Naboth the Jezreelj'te; 
(2 Kin. ix, 23;) William Eufus perishes, himself the third of his family, 
in the New Forest, the scene of the sacnlege and the crimes of tus 

But to return ; " The man departed, and told the Jews thai it was 
Jesus which, had made Mm whole." Whom he did not recognize in the 
crowd, he has recognized in the temple. This is Augustine's remark, 
who builds on it many valuable observations upon the inner calm and 
solitude of spirit in which alone we shall recognize the Lord.f Yet 
while these remarks may stand in themselves, they scarcely find place 
here. The man probably learned from the bystanders the name of his 
deliverer, and went and told it, — scarcely, as some assume, ia treachery, 
or to augment the etxvy which was already existing against him, at 
least there is not a trace of this in the narrative itseJf, — but gratefully 
proclaiming aloud and to the rulers of his nation the physician who had 
healed him.]; He expected, probably, in- the simplicity of his heart, 
that the name of him, whose reputation, if not his person, he had already 
known, whom so many counted as a prophet, if not as the Messiah him- 
self, would have been sufficient to stop the mouths of the gainsayers. 
Had it been in a baser spirit that he went, as Chrysostom ingeniously 
observes, he would not have gone and told them " (hat it was Jesus which 
had made him whoUe," but rather that it was Jesus who had bidden him 
to carry his bed. 

His word, however, profited nothing. The Jews were only pro- 
voked the more ; for so is it ever with the revelation of the divine : 
what it does not draw to itself it drives from itself; what it does not 
win to obedience it arrays in active hostility. They are now more bit- 
terly incensed against the Lord, not merely because he had encouraged 
this man to break, but had in that act of healing himself broken, the 

* Tragedy in its highest form continually oocuplea itself with this truth— no- 
wliere, perhaps, so greatly as in the awful TeprodiKtion in the ChoephortB of iha 
acene in which Clytemneatra stood otet the prostrate bodies of Agamemnon and 
Caseandra — a reproduction vntk only the difference that now it is she and her paca- 
monr that are the elain, and her own eon that afands over her. 

\ InEv, Joh.. Tract. 17: Difficile eat in turbS ridere Christum Turba stre- 

pitum habet ; visio ista secretum desiderat In turbS uon eum vidit, in templo 

X Calvin: Nihil minns in animo habuit quim oonfiara Christo inridiam; nihil 
enim minus speravit quilm ut tantopere furerunt adverafla Ctirlstum. Plus ergo 
affectna fuit, quiim vellet justn ac debito honore medicum suuro prosequi. 
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Sabbath,— set at nought, that is, their traditions about it. In his reply 
he seeks to lift up the cavillers to the true standing point from which 
tocontemplatetheSabbath,andhis relation to it as the only-begotten of 
the Father. He is no more a breaker of the Sabbath than God is, when 
he upholds with an energy that knows no pause the work of his creation 
from hour to hour, and from moment to moment : " My Father worketh 
hilherto, and I work;" rtij\f oik is hut the rcfles of his work. Abstinence 
from an outward work belongs not to the idea of a Sabbath, it is only 
more or less the necessary condition of it for being so framed and con- 
stituted as ever to be in danger of losing the ti-ue collection and rest of 
the spirit in the multiplicity of earthly toil and business. Man indeed 
must cease from his work, if a higher work is to find place in him. He 
scatters himself in his work, and therefore must collect himself anew, 
and have seasons for so doing. But with him who is one with the 
Father it is otherwise. In him the deepest rest is not excluded hy the 
highest activity ; nay rather, in God, in the Son as in the Father, they 
are one and the same.* 

This defence of what he has done only exasperates his adi-ersariea 
the more. They have here not a Sabbath-breaker only, but also a blas- 
phemer, one who, as they well perceive, however some later may have 
refused to see it,^ is putting himself on an equality with God, is claim- 
ing divine attributes for himself; and they now not merely persecute, 
but seek to slay hlm.J Hereupon follows a discourse than which there 
is no weightier in Holy Scripture, for tte fest fixing of the doctrine con- 
cerning the relations of the Father and the Son. Other passages may 

• Thus Aogustine on the eternal Sabbath-keeping of the faithful {Ep. 66, c. 9) : 
Inest autem in ilia requie Qon deaidiosa eegnitia, sed quoedani ineffabilia tranquillitas 
actionis otiosie. Sic enim ab hujua vits operibus in fine requiesdtur, ut in alterius 
vitie actinne gaudeatur. 

f Augustine (ill a. /oA., IVaci. n) : Ecce intelljguut Judssi, quod Qon inl«llignnt 

% The words (ioi^^romJaiTSKliroKrEiwoiCver. 16), are probably tranaferred from 
this ver, 18, -where they are intheu- fit place; but there they anticipate the later despite 
of the Jews, and are omitted by many important authorities. — It is an iateresting 
question whether the " one work" which our Lord aaya that be had done, and tJiey 
all marvelled (John tU. 21), or. aU were disturbed (flou/jufere, aa Euthymius aajB 
rightly here,^floptij3£iafl£, roplTTECTPc), be au allusion to the healing of this impotent 
man. as it is evidently to a Sabbath-day cure. Most interpreters answer in the aftir- 
mative without any doubt. Yet it certainly seems unlikely that the Jews should 
again have brought up the old accusation amceroing a work of healing wrought on 
a prior visit to Jerusalem, and ver. 31 ehnws that he had wrought many miracles 
there. It is then, I think, moat likely that not this miracle, but some new Sabbath 
cnie not recorded, but only thus alluded t«, had thua anew awakened (heir contra- 
diction and enmity. 
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be as important in regard of tie Arian, other again in regard of the Sa- 
bellian, dedension fiom the truth ; but this upon both sides plants the 
pillajs of the faith ; yet it would lead too iar from the purpose of this 
volume to enter on it here. 

The subject, however, would not be complete without some further re- 
ference to the types and prophetic symbols which many have traced in this 
history. It has been needful indeed in part to anticipate this matter. We 
have seen tow, of old, men saw in these beneficent influences of the pool 
of Bethesda a foreshowing and foreshadowing of future benefits, and 
especially, as was natural, of the benefit of baptism ; and, through famili- 
arity with a miracle of a lower order, a helping of men's faith to the 
receiving the weightier mystery of a yet higher healing which was 
to be linked with water,* They were well pleased also often to mag- 
nify the laigeness and freedom of the present benefit, fay comparing it 
with the narrower and more stinted blessings of the old dispensation, 
blessings which, they say,f altogether ceased at the death of Christ, 
with the coming in, that is, and establishing of the new. The pool with 
its one healed, and that one at distant intervals, — once a year Theophy- 
lact and most others assumed ; although nothing of the kind is said, and 
the word of the original may mean oftener or seldomer, — was the type of 
the weaker and more restrained graces of the Old Covenant; when not 
as yet was there room for all, nor a fountain opened and at all times ac- 
cessible for the healing of the spiritual sicknesses of the whole race of 
men, but only of a single people.J 

Thus Chrysostom, in a magnificent Easter sermon,| whose allusions 
have a peculiar fitness, the season of Easter being that at which the 
great multitudes of neophytes were baptized. He says ; — "Among the 
Jews also there was of old apool of water. Yet learn whereunto it availed, 
that thou mayest accurately measure the Jewish poverty and our riches. 
There went down, it is said, an angel and moved the waters, and who 
first descended into them after the moving, obtained a cure. The Lord 
of angels went down into the stream of Jordan, and sanctifjing the na- 
ture of water, healed the whole world. So that there indeed he who 
descended after tie first was not healed, for to the Jews infirm and 



• So especially Chrysostom (in loc.) 

f Tbetuilian, Ado. Jud., c. 13. 

% The author of the work attributed lo Ambrose {Be Sacram., 1 3, c 9): TuGO 
iquara temporis in figurS qui prior descendisset, solus curabatur. Quanto major Gat 
tatia EcdesiiE, in qua omnea salvantur, quiouQqae deBOenduQt 1 

§ Opera, v. 3, p. 1S6, Bened. Ed. 
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carnal this gra«e was given ; but here after the iirst a second descends, 
after the second a third and a fourth ; and were it a thousand, didst thou 
cast the whole world into these spiritual fountains, the gra«e were not 
worn out, the gift expended, the fountains defiled, the liberality exhaust- 
ed." And Augustine, ever on the watch to bring out his great truth 
that the Law was for the revealing of sin, and could not effect its 
removal, for the making men to Itnow their siclcnass, not for the healing 
that sicliiiess, for the dragging them out of the lurking-places of an 
imagined righteousness, not for the providing them of itself with any 
surer refuge, finds a type, or at least an apt illustration of this, in those 
five porches, which showed their sick, but could not cure them, in which 
they " la^ a great multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, and wilkered." 
It needed that the waters should be stirred, before any power went forth 
for their cure. This motion of the pool was the perturbation of the 
Jewish people at the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ. Then powers 
were stirring for their healing, and he who "vient down" he who hum- 
bly believed in his Incarnation, in his descent as a man amongst us, who 
was not offended at his lowly estate, he was healed ofwhatsoever disease 
he had.* Such are the most important uses in this kind that have been 
made of this history. 

* Enarr. 1"* in P». Ixx, 16 : Merit* lex per Mojaen data est, gratia, et Veritas per 
Jesum Christum facta est. Mojaea quinque libros ecripsit ; sed in quinque porticibua 
pisdnam eingentibua langvudi Jacebant, sed ourari non poterant . , . IllJs enim quinque 
porticibus, in figur4 qainque libroruio, prodebantur potifis qu^m aanabaotur ffigroti 
. . . Venit Dominua, turtata eat aqua, et crucifixus est, deseendat ut sanetur ffigrotua 
Quid eat, deseendat! Humiliet se. Ergo quicumque amatia litterara sine gratifi, in 
porticibua remonebitia, legri eritia; jaoentes, non eonTaleacentea: da litteri enim prie- 
aumitia. C£ Enarr. in Ps. Ixmiii. 7 ; Qui non sanabatur Lege, id est portiabua, 
aanatur gratia, per paasionis fidem Domini nostri Jesu ChristL Cf. Semt. 126 r Ad 
hoc data est Ler, quas proderet (egrotoa, non quie toUeret. Ideo ergo sgroti illi qui 
in domibua auia secretiua ffigrotare posaaot, si iliie quinque pottious non esseot, pro- 
debaotur ocuUs omnium in illia portidbus, acd a, portidbu3nonaanabantDr..,.Inten- 
dite ergo. Erant ilia portioua legem aignifloantes, portantea legrotoa, nonsanantes, 
jaodentea, noD corantes. C£ In Ms. Joh, Raet. Vl. 
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THE MIRACULOUS FEEDING OF FIVE THOUSAIIB. 

Mait. siv. 15—31; Mabk tL 35 — 14; Ldkk is. 13—17; Jons vL 5— li. 

In St. Matthew the Lord's retiring to the desert place where this miracle 
was performed, connects itself directly with the murder of John the 
Baptist, (ver. 13,) He, therefore, retired, Ms hour not being yet come. 
St. Mark and St. Luke put also this history in connection with the ac- 
count of the Baptist's death, though they do not give that as the motive 
of the Lord's withdrawal, St. Mark, indeed, mentions another reason 
which in part moved him to this, namely, that the disciples, the apostles 
especially, who were just returned from their mission, might have time 
at once for bodily and spiritual refection and refreshment, might not be 
always in a crowd, always ministering to others, never to themselves, 
(vi. 31.) But thither, into the wUdemess, the multitude followed him, 
proceeding, not necessarily " afoot^' (Mark vl 33,) but " by land," as 
contradistinguished from him who went by sea : and this with such ex- 
pedition, that although their way was much further than his, they " oitt 
wewi" him, anticipated his coming, so that when he " went forth"* not, 
that is, from the ship, i>ut from his solitude, and for the purpose of gra- 
ciously receiving those who thus came, he found a great multitude 
waiting for him. Though this their presence was, in fact, an entire 
defeating of the very purpose for which he liad withdrawn himself 
thither, yet not the less " he received them, and spake unto Ihem, of the 
kingdom of Sod, and healed Ihem that had need of healing." (Luke ix. 
11.) St. John's apparently casual notice of the fact that the Passover 
was at hand, (vi. 4,) is not so much with the intention of giving a point 
in the chronology of the Lord's mijiistry, as to explain whence these 

• 'EW^iyv. (Matthew, Mark,) = df ^u/jero; airoi^, (Lule.) 
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great multitudes came, that streamed to Jesus : they were journeying 
towards Jerusalem to keep the feast. 

There is this difference in the manner in which the miracle is intro- 
dueed by the tliree Evangelists, and hy St. John, that they make the 
first question concerning the manner of providing for the needs of the 
assembled crowds to come from the disciples, in the shape of a proposal 
that the Lord, now that the day was beginning to decline, should dismiss 
them, thus giving them opportunity to purchase provisions in the neigh- 
boring villages; while in St. John it is the Lord himself who first sug- 
gests the difficulty, saying to Philip, "Whence shall we buy bread that 
these may eat?" (vi. 5.) This difference, however, is capable of an 
easy explanation. It may well have been that our Lord spake thus 
unto Philip at a somewhat earlier period in the afternoon ; and then left 
the difficulty and perplexity to work in. the minds of the apostles, pre- 
paring them in this way for the coming wonder which he was about to 
work ; bringing them, as was so often his manner, to see that there was 
no help in the common course of things, — and when they had acknow- 
ledged this, then, and not before, stepping in with his higher aid,* 

The Lord put this question to Philip, not as needing any counsel, 
not as being himself in any real embarrassment, "_^ he himself knew 
what he would do," but " tempting him," as Wiclif 's translation has it, 
— which word if we admit, we must yet understand in its milder sense, 
as indeed our later translators have done, who have given it, " to prove 
him."\ (Gen, xxii, 1.) It was to prove him, what manner of trust he 
had in him whom he had himself already acknowledged the Messiah, — 
" him of whom Moses in the Law and the prophets did write," (John i. 
45,) — and whether, remembering the great things which Moses had 
done, when he gave the people bread from heaven in the wilderness, and 
the notable miracle which Elisha, though on a smaller scale than that 
which now was needed, had performed, (2 Kin, iv. 43, 44,) he could so 
lift up his thoughts as to believe that he whom he had recognized as the 
Christ, greater therefore than Moses or the prophets, would be sufficient 
to the present need. Cyril sees a reason why Philip, rather than any 
other apostle, should have been selected to have this question put to him, 
namely that he had the greatest need of the teaching contained in it; 
and refers to his later words, " Lord, show us the Father," (John xiv. 



* For the reconciliation of any apparent contradiction, see AuansimE, J)e Cotd. 
Ewmg., 1. 2, c. 46. 

f neipii&w avrSv. Of. Kvevsnifiz, Dc Sirm. Dom. inMo?'.,l. 2, c. 9 : Ulud factum 
est, ut ipse sibi uotua fietet qui tentaWur, auamque desperationem condemnaret, 
saturatia turbis de pane Domini, qui eaa non habere quod ederent e; 
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8,) ill proof of the tardiness of his spiritual apprehension* But whether 
this was so or not, Philip does not oe the present occasion abide the 
proof. Long as he has been with Jesus, he has not yet seen the Father 
ia the Son, (John xiv. 9,) he does not yet know that his Lord is even the 
same who openeth his hand and filleth all things living with plenteous- 
nes3, who feedeth and nourlsheth all creatures, who has fed and nourished 
them from the creation of the world, and who therefore can feed these 
few thousands that are now waiting on his bounty. lie has no thought 
of any other supplies save such as natural means could procure, and at 
OEce names a sum, " two hundred pence " as but barely sufficient, which 
yet he would probably imply was a sum much larger than any which 
they,had in their common purse at the moment.]- 

Having drawn this confession of inability to meet the present need 
from the lips of Philip, he left it to work ; — till, somewhat later in the 
day, " when it was evening, Ms disciples came to him" with the proposal, 
the only one which suggested itself to them, that he should dismiss the 
crowds, and let them seek for the refreshment which they required in 
the neighboring hamlets and villages. But the Lord will now bring 
them yet nearer to the end which he has in view, and replies, " They 
need not depart; give ye ikem to eat:" and when they repeat with one 
month what Philip had before affirmed, asking if they shall spend two 
hundred pence, (for them an impossible thing,) on the food required, 
(Mark vi. 37,) he bids them go and see what supplies they have actually 
at command. With their question we may compare Num. xi. 23, 
" Shall the flocks and the herds bo slain for them to suffice them ?" for 
in either question there is a mitigated infidelity, a doubt whether the 
hand of the Lord can really reach to supply the present need, though 
his word, here indeed only impliedly, has undertaken it, hi the interval 
between their going and their return to him, they purchase, or rather 
secure for purchase, the little stock that is in possession of a single lad 
among the multitude ; and thus is explained that in the three first Evan- 
gelists, the disciples speak of the five loaves and two fishesj as theirs, 

* Ceakeb's Catena (in loo.) 

\ The specifying of this sum aa inadequate to tlie present need ia peculiar to St. 
Mark and St. John : another of the many eviileuces against the view that would mate 
St. Mark's Gospel nothing but an epitome now of St. Mattboir's, now of St. Luke's. 
It ia clear he liad resonrcea quite independent of theirs. 

i Instead of txSiiec St. John has 6^6pia, both here and xsi. 9. This word, the 
diminutive of Ji/iov, (from ft^u, to prepare by fire,) properly means any irpoopiijiov or 
pulmenfum, any thing, as flesh, salt, olives, butter, &e,, which should be eaten as a 
relish with bread. But bj degrees, as Plutarch (St/mp., 1. 4, c 4) remarks, the terms 
5^01' and S^Wpioi" came in men's laagcinge to be restricted with a 
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that is, standing at their command, in St. John as rath 1 lo ^ to 
the lad himself.* 

With this slender stock of homeliest fare,f the Lo i dert kea to 
satisfy all that multitude, (Chrysostom quotes aptly he e P \ \ 26 ; 
"Shall God prepare a table in the wilderness J") and b 1 h& d cjles 
to make them all recline on the " (/r^n grass" at that season of the 
year a delightful res! ing- place, J and which both fay St. Mark and St. 
John is noted to have abounded in the place. St. Mark adds another 
graphic touch, how they sat down in companies, which consisted some 
of fifty, some of a hundred, and how these separate companies showed 
in their symmetrical arrangement like so many garden plots. § In this 
subordinate circumstance we behold his wisdom, who is the lord and 
lover of order. Thus, all disorder, all noise and confusion were avoided ; 
there was no danger that the weaker, the women and the children, should 
be passed over, while the stronger and ruder unduly put themselves for- 
ward ; thus the apostles were able to pass easily up and down among 
the multitude, and to minister in orderly succession to the necessities of 
every part. 

The taking of the bread in hand would seem to have been a formsd 
act going before the blessing or giving of thanks for it.|| This eucharistic 

alone, generally salt fish, tliat being the iavorite or most usual accompaniment of 
bread. (See Suicer's Thes., a. v. ^liptov, The Did. of Or. and Rom. Anil., a, v. 
Opsonium, and Beckeb's Chariklea, v. 1, p. 436.) 

* Grotius: Apud albs EvangeliBtaa dicuntur habere id quod in proniptu erit. ut 
emi posBct. 

f The loaves are " harUy loaves," (lie food even then, for the moat part, of beasts 
and not of men, {vile hordeum ; c£ 2 Kin. vii. 1.) Thus in the Talnmd one says, 
"There is a fine crop of barley," and another aoawerB, "Tell this to the horses and 
aaaea" It was one of the indignities to which a Roman soldier who had quitted his 
ranks was eubmitteil, that he waa fed on barley instead of wheaten bread. (Lit,, L 
3T, C. 13 ; SOETOM, Avffosl., 24. See Wetstci.'s on John vi. 9.) 



g Upaniiii, Trpoot<ii = areolatini. The nijaai'il are the square garden plots, in 
■which herba are grown. Theophjlact ; nporrjoE yag Xijovrat rci kv Toif K^Troif 
Sia^pa Koiipara, iv olf ^TevavTai iui^opa jroMjiKif Xaxava. Some derive it from 
jripa;, these patches being commonly on the edges of the vineyard or garden ; others 
from TTpuooii, porrum, the onion being largely grown in them. Our English "i« 
ranks," does not reproduce the picture to the eye, giving rather the nofion of con- 
tinuous lines. Wiclif 'a was better, "by parties." Perhaps "in groups,'* would be 
<(s near as we could get to it in English. 

I In Matthew and Marlt, ciiTJiyri'n, — in Lu^e, ebTAyiiafv a6nni(, sc. ToSf ilpTouf, — in 
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act Jesus accomplished as the head of the household, and according to 
that beautiful saying of the Talmud, "He that enjoys aught without 
thanksgiving, is as though te robbed God." The words themselves aje 
not given ; they were probably those of the ordinary grace before meat 
in use in Israel. Having blessed the food, he delivered it to the apos- 
tles, who in their turn distributed to the different tables, if such they 
might be called, — the marvellous multiplication taking place, as many 
say, first in the hands of the Saviour himself, next in those of the apos- 
ties, and lastly in the hands of the eaters ; yet at all events so that " they 
did all eat and were Jilled."* Of that multitude we may fitly say, that 
in them the promise of the Saviour, " Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you," 
found a practical fulfilment. They had come taking no thought, for 
three days at least, of what tbey should eat or what they should drink, 
only anxious to bear the word of life, only seeking the kingdom of Hea- 
ven ; and now the meaner things, according to the word of the promise, 
were added unto them. 

Here too, even more than in the case of the ivater changed into 
wine, when we seek to realize to ourselves the manner of the miracle, it 
evermore eludes our grasp. We seek in vain to follow it with our ima- 
ginations. For, indeed, how is it possible to realize to ourselves, to 
bring within forms of understanding, any act of creation, any becoming? 
how is it possible in our thoughts to bridge over the gulf between not- 
being and being, wblcb yet is bridged over in every creative act ? And 
this being impossible, there is no force in the objection which one has 
made against the historical truth of this narrative, namely, that " there 
is no attempt by closer description to make clear in its details the man- 
ner and process in which this wonderfiii bread was formed." But this 
is the wisdom of the sacred narrator, to leave the desci'iption of the inde- 
scribable unattempted.f His appeal is to the same faith which believes 

Jdm, Kai eia^opicTT^ffiff, and this is the word which on the occasion of the second mira- 
cle of the aame kind both Matthew {xv. 86) and Mark (viiL 6) use. There can be 
no doubt that the terma are synonjmoua : in further proof, compare Matt. xivL SI, 
with the parallels, I Cor, i. 16; si. Si Sea Grotius on Matt. xxvL 26. The view 
of Origen, that our Lord wrought Ihe wonder irij yiy(^ koX ry ei?„oyiif, that this mo. 
ment of taking the lofivea into his hand and blessing, whs the wonder-crisis, is au9- 
taioed by the tact that all four Evangelists bring out this droumstanee of tbe blessing, 
and moat of all by St. Lube's words, ei2,6y!!nev airoiif, 

* XopTaio/iai was applied originally, aa its derivation from jtoprof shows, to the 
fbddering of cattle. Tlje use of it as applied to men belongs chleH; to the later 
comic writers, — see the examples adduced by Athenieus, (Beipnos., I. 3, g B6,) where 
ana is juatifjing hiinself for using ;(oproo9^ai As^KoplaBi/vai. 

I Thus Hilary (De Trirt., 8, §6): Fallnnt raonienla visum, dum plenam frag- 
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" that the worlds were formed bi/ the Word of God, so that things which 
are seen, were not made of things which do appear." (Heb. xi. 3.) 

An analogy has been found to this miracle, and as it were a help to 
the understanding of it, ia that which God does yearly in the eorn-fidd, 
where a simpla grain of com cast into the earth multiplies itself, and in 
the end unfolds i m 
tiful remarks ha b 
miracles had gro h j 
had therefore res d n 
use, to awakeii n 
case of the water d 
all those prooesse wh h 
nature, caused m 1 ly t f II 

in its measure is thi last 
that the analogy d t 

work in the field th f Id f 1 d co d g t he law of its 

own being : thus, h d th L d t k f ^ f n and cast 

them into the ground, and, in amoment after, a large harvest had sprung 
up, this might have been termed such a divinely-hastened proc^ss.f 
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mentia manum spqueris, alteram sine dumno portionis buk contuerls Non sensua 

non visus profectum tarn inconspicabilis operatiotiia aaaequitiir. Est, quod non «rat; 
videtur qQod non intelligitur; eolilin superest ut Deus omnia posae eredatur. C£ 
AuGBOSE, Exp, in Iai£., 1. 6, c S5. 

* Augustine (Serrn. 130, 1): Grande miraculum: Bed non multCim mirabimnr 
factum, si adtendamua facientem. lUo multipHcavit Ju manibus frangentium quioque 
panes, qui in terrS germinantia raultiplicat seraina, utgranapaupa mittantur, et horrea 
repleantnt Sed quia illud omni anno fa«it, nemo miratur. Admirationem toUit non 
facti vilitas sed assiduitas. And again (/» Bv. Joh., Tract 24): Quia enim .... 
miracula ejus, quibus totum mundum regit, uniyereanique oreaturur" admioiBtrat Bssi- 
duitaie viluerunt, ita ut penS nemo dignetur attendere opera Dei mira et etupenda in 
quolibet aeminia grano ; secundimi ipsam suara misericordiam scrvavit sibi qucedam 
quM faceret opportuno tempore prieter naitatum cnraum ordinemque iiaturie, ul non 
DiajoTKBedinsolitaTldendostuperent, quibita quotidiana viluerant .... IHud miraatur 
homines, non quia majua est, acd quia rarum est. Quis enim of nunc paacit universum 
mundum, nisi ille qui de paueia grania aegetea creat? Fecit ergo quoraado Deus, 
Unde oniiu mnltiplicat de paucis granis eegetes, inde in manibus suia multipUcayit 
quinque panes. Poteetaa enim erat in manibua Cliriati. Panes mtem ille quinquo 
quasi sctnlna eraut, con quidem terr^e mandata, sed ab eo qui terram fecit, multipli- 
cata. And again, Serni. 136, c. 3 : Quotidiana miracula Dei non facilitate sed assi- 
duitate viluerant .... MIrati sunt homines, Dominum Deum nostrum Jesum Christum 
de quinque panibua saginasse tot ciilba, et non niirantur per pauca grana impleri 
tegirtibus terras .... Quia tibi ista viluerant, vcnit ipse ad facienda iusolita, ut et in 



ipsia solitis agnoscf 



Cf Serm. 247. 



I In the apocryphal Evangelism S. Thom<e such a miracle ia ascribed io the cMd 
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But with bread it is different, since before that is made theie must be 
new interpositions of man's art, and those of such a nature as that by 
them the very life, which hitherto unfolded itself, must be crushed 
and destroyed. A grain of wheat could never by itself, and accord ng 
to the laws of its natural development, issue in a loaf of bread. And, 
moreover, the Lord does not start from the siiDple germ, from the life- 
fill rudiments, in which all the seeds of a future life might be supposed 
to be wrapped up, and by him rapidly developed, but with the latest arti- 
ficial result : one can conceive how the oak is unfolded in the aoom, but 
not how it could be said to be wrapped up in the piece of timber hewn 
and shaped from itself. This analogy then even as such is not satisfy- 
ing ; and, foregoing any helps of this kind,* we must simply behold in 
this multiplying of the bread an act of divine omnipotencef on his part 
who was the Word of God, — not indeed now, as at the first, of absolute 
creation out of nothing, since there was a substratum to work on in the 
original loaves and fishes, but an act ofi creative accretion ; the bread 
did grow under his hands, so that from that little stock all the multitude 
were abundantly supplied : " thei/ did all eat and were filled.^' 

Thus He, all whose works were "signs," and had a tongue by 
which they spoke to the world, did ia this miracle proclaim himself the 
true bread of the world, that should assuage the hunger of men, the 

Jeaua, not indeed aa regards the swiftness, but the largeness of the return. Ha goes 
ont at sowing time witJi Joseph in the field, and snws there a single grain of wbeat; 
from this he has the retorn of a hnndred cots, which he distributes to the poor of 
the place. {Thilo's Cod. Apncryph-as, p. 309.) 

* The attempt to find in the natural world analogies, nearer or more remote, for 
the miracles, may spring from two, and those very opposite, sources. It may be that 
men are endeavoring herein to realize to themselves, so far as this is allowed them, 
the course of the miracle, and by the help of worhings not wholly dissimilar, to bring 
it vividly before the eye of their mind, — delighted in thus finding traces of one and 
the same Ood in the lower world and the higher, and in marking how the natural 
and supernatural are concentric circles, though one wider than and containing the 
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jAgut {IE J h ,T I ) Om pot*ntia Domini quasi fona panis ei 
nd again {Enat-r. 2" in Ps. CK. 10): Pontes panis erant io manibiis Domini. 
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inexhausted and inexhaustible source of all life, in whoni there should 
be enough and to spare for all the spiritual needs of all hungering souls 
in all ages.* For, in Augustine's language, once already quoted, " He 
was tile Word of God; and all the acts of the Word are themselves 
words for us; they arc not as pictures, merely to loolc at and admire, 
but as letters which we must seek to read and understand."! 

When all had eaten and were satisfied, the Lord bade the disciples 
to gather up the fragments which remained of the loaves, that nothing 
might be lost ; the existence of these was itself a witness that there 
was enough and more than enough for all. (2 Kin, iv. 43, 44; Ruth ii, 
14.) St, Mark makes mention that it was so done also with the fishes. 
For thus with the Lord of nature, as with nature herself, the most pro- 
digal bounty goes hand in hand with the nicest and truest economy, and 
he who had but now shown himself God, agmn submits himself to the 
laws and proprieties of his earthly condition, so that as in the miracle 
itself his power, in this command his humility, shines eminently forth. 
At this bidding they collected fragments, which immensely exceeded in 
bulk and quantity the amonnt of provision with which they began. 
They filled twelve baskets with these. An apt symbol this of that love 
which exhausts not itself by loving, but after all its outgoings upon 
othei-3, abides itself far richer than it would have done but for these, of 
the multiplying which there ever is in a true dispensing. (Compare 
3 Kin. W. 1—7, and Prov. xi. 24 : "There is that scattcreth, and yet 
increaseth.") 

St. John, — ^who is ever careful to note whatsoever hastened and drew 
on the final catastrophe, whatsoever actively stirred up the malignity of 
Christ's enemies, whereto nothing more contributed than the expression 
of the people's favor, — he alone tells us of the efiect which this miracle 
had upon the assembled muhitude, how they recognized Jesus as the 
expected prophet, as him of whom Moses had foretold, the prophet Uke 
unto himself, {Deut. xviii. 15,) whom God would raise up for them ; and 
that, ever eager for new things, they would fain have set him at their 
head, the king and liberator of the narion. It was not merely the 
power which he here displayed that moved them so greatly, but it was 

• Thus PrudentiuB : — 



f Vertuin Dei est Chriatua, qui non aolilm aoiiifl sed etiam faetis loquitur homi- 
nibua. And In Ev. Joh., TVaet. 24 ; Interrogemua ipsa miracula quid nobis loqoMitur 
rte Christo ; habent enim, ai intelligantur.linguam anam. 
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because a miracle of this very kind was one looked for from the Mes- 
siah, He was to repeat, so to say, tlie miraeles of Mosea. As he, the 
first redeemer, had given bread of wonder to the people in the wilder- 
ness, even so should the later Redeemer do the same.* Thus too, when 
the first enthusiasm which this miracle had caused was over, the Jews 
compare it with that which Moses had done, not any longer to find heie 
a proof that one with like or greater powers, was among them, but in- 
vidiously to depress the present by comparison with the past miracle ; 
and by the inferiority which they found in this, to prove that Jesus was 
not that Messiah who had a right to rebuke and command them. " What 
sign showest thou, that we may see and believe thee? What dost thou 
work? Our fathers did oat manna in the desert, as it is written, He 
gave them bread from heaven to eat," (John \i. 30, 31 ;) while thine, 
they would say, is but this common bread of earth, with which thou 
hast once nourished a few thousands.f 

But although there is a resemblance between that miracle and this, 
yet the resemblance is mote striking between this and another in the 
Old Testament, — that which Elisha wrought, when with the twenty 
loaves of barley he satisfied a hundred men. (2 Kin, iv. 42—44.) All 
the rudiments of this miracle there appear ;J the two substances, one 
artificial, one natural, from which the many persons are fed, as here 
bread and fish, so there bread and fresh ears of corn. As here the dis- 
ciples are incredulous, so there the servitor asks, " Should I set this be- 
fore a hundred men f as here twelve baskets of fragments remain, so 
there " they did eat and left thereof" Yet were they only the weaker 

* Schoettgen {Hiyr. Meh., in loe., from the Midrascli Coheletli) : Quemadmodim 
Goel primus, Bio quoque erit pos^emus. Qoel primus deacendere fecit Man, q. d 
Exod. xvL 4, Et pluere feciam. vobis panem de ccelo. Sic quoque Qoel poatremus 
descendere racit Man, q. d. Pb. Isiii. 18, Evit multitudo frumenti super terrain, 

+ TertuHian (Ada. Marc '• 4, c. 21); Non uno die, sed annia quadra^ta, nee 
de inferioribus materiis panis et piaois, sed de manni ccelesti, neo qumque circiter 
Bed sescenta millia homiuum protelavit. 

t Tertullian notes Uiia prefiguration of the miracles of Christ in those of his aec- 
vauts, against the GuostioB, who would I^q hare cut loose the New Testament from 
the Old, and found not merely distinction but direct opposition between the two 
(Adv. Mare,, 1. 4, c 21); Invenies totiun hunc ordinem Christi circa ilium Dei homi- 
nem, qui oblatos sibi vlgmti hordeaceos panes ciun populo dislribui jussiaset, et 
minister ejus prdnde comparata multitudine et pabuli mediocritate, rcspondisset, 
Quid ergo hoc dera in conspectu centum hominum ! Da, inquil, et manducabaiit . , . . 
Christum et in novis veterem I Hiec itaque quie viderat, Petrus, et cum priatinia 
comparat, et noa tantilm retro tocta, sed et in futurum jam tunc prophetantia recog- 
noverat, interroganti Domino, quianam illia Tideretur, cum pro omnibus teaponderet, 
Tu 63 Christus, noD potest non eumsensis9e0hri3tuai,nisiquem noverat inscripturia, 
quem jam reccnsebat in factia. 
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rudiments of this miracle, and tliis for reasons whn.h more than once 
have been noted. Chrysostom bids us observe this difference between 
the servant and the Lord; how the prophets having grace only m 
measure, so in measure they wrought their miracles but tht; feon, 
working with infinite power, and that not lent him but his own, did all 
with much superabundance.* Analogies to this miracle, but of a re- 
moter kind, are to bo found in the multiplying of the widow's cruse of 
oil and her barrel of med by Elijah, (1 Km, x\ii. 16,) and m that 
other miracle of the oil, which, according to the prophet's word, con- 
tinued to flow so long as there were vessels to contain it. (2 Kin. iv. 
l-7.}t 

*Tertullian(^it--JWarc., L4,c,35); Cilmaliter q D m n pr met p um 
operetur, eiva pur Filium ; aliter per Propiietaa f m 1 a, m ni d nta 

virtutis et potestatis; quffi ut dariora et validiora q4p pa,dtaeavaia 

f I have promised at page 69 an example or two f th at n 1 t xplanal n of 
the miracles. It were to alay the slain to enter now-a-days on a aorioua refutation of 
them ; new forms of oppoeitioa to the truth have risen up, but this has gone bj ; yet 
as curiosities of interpretation, they may deserve a passing notice. This then is the 
scheme of Paul uB for a natural explanation of the present miracle. He aujiposes that, 
however many there were of the mulliiude who had noUiing to eat, there were others 
who had Btock and store by them; which was the more probable on the present occa- 
sion, as we know tJiat the Jews, when travelling to any distance, were accustomed to 
carry then- provisions with them, — and of this multitude many were thus coming from 
far to the passover at Jerusalem. These stores, although hitherto they had wilbhela 
from the common needs, yet now, put to shame by the free liberahty of Jesua, they 
brought forth and distributed, when be had shown them the example, and had himself 
first done this with tl'o small stock at his command. Many difficulties certainly seem 
to stand in the way of this, — that is, of the Evangelists having actually meant to relate 
this; for Faulus docs not say that they made a mistake, and turned an ordinary event 
into a miracle, but that this is what they actually intended to record. It is, for ex- 
ample, plainly a difficulty that, even supposing the people to have followed " the 
example of laudable moderation" which Jesus showed them, there should have re- 
mained twelve baskets of fragments from his five loaves. But to this he replies that 
they indeed afiirm nothing of the kind. St. John, fur instance, (vi. 13,) is not asserting 
this, but is accounting for the fact tliat there should be any residue at all, explaining 
why the Lord should have had need (ver. IS) to bid gather up a remnant, from the 
circumstance that the apostles had set before the people bo large a supply that there 
was more than enough for all; — and it ia exactly, he says, this which ver. 13 affirms, 
which verse he thus explains; "For they got together (uw^^'itTOV oJv) and had filled 
[iyiliiiiav, an aor. 1, for plusq, perf.) twelve baskets with fragments, (i. e., with 
bread broken and prepared for eating) of tlie five loaves, which were more than 
enough (cS Inztpiaasvaz) to the eaters;" — »o that John is speaking, not of remnants 
after the meal, but of bread broken he/ore the meal That this should be called 
presently after a mumlov (ver. 14), does but mean a sign of his humanity and wisdom, 
by which he made a little to go so far. £u( this may suffice. 
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XVII. 

THE WALKING OH THE SEA. 

Matt. xiv. 22 — 33 ; Maek tL 45— B2 ; Lcke vi, 14—21, 

The three Evangelists who narrate this miracle agree in placing it in 
immediate sequence to the feeding of the five thousand, and on the eve- 
ning of the same day. The two first relate, that when all was over 
and the multitude were fed, the Lord ^^straightway constrained his disci- 
ples to get into the ship" a phrase in itself not very easily accounted for, 
and finding probably its best explanation in the fact which St, John 
alone relates, that the multitude desired to take Jesus and make him a 
king. (vi. 15.) It is likely that the disciples had notice of this purpose 
of the jnultitiide, — indeed they could scarcely have avoided knowing 
it ; and this was exactly to their mind, so that they were most unwilling 
to be parted from their Master in this hour, as tliey deemed it, of his 
approaching exaltation. St. Jerome gives the reason more generally, 
that they were reluctant to be separated even for a season from their be- 
loved Lord.* While he was dismissing the assemblage, they were to 
return, according to 8t, Mark, to Bethsaida, which docs not contradict 
St. John, when he says they "-went over the sea towards Capernaum ;" 
since this Bethsaida, not the same which St. Luke has made mention of 
but just before, and which for distinction was called Bethsaida Julias, 
but that of which we have already mention, {John i. 44,) the city of 
Philip and Andrew and Peter, lay on the otiier side of the lake, and 
in the same direction as, and in the neighborhood of, Capernaum. St. 
Matthew, and St, Mark with him, would seem to make two evenings to 
this day, — one which had already commenced ere the preparations for 
the feeding of the multitude had begun, (ver, 15 ;) the other, now when 

• So Chrjaoatom: To "^v&YKoacv W clirar, r^ iroXt^ Tpoaeifoav SeiKt^c tiSj" 
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the disciples had entered into the ship and begun their voyage, (ver. 
23.) And this was an ordinary way of speaking among the Jews, the 
first evening being very much our afternoon, (compare Luke is. 12, 
where the " eveninff" of Matthew and Mark is described as the day be- 
ginning to decline ;) the second evening* being the twilight, or from sis 
o'clock to twilight; on which the absolute darkness foilowed. It was 
the first evening, or afternoon, when the preparations for feeding the five 
thoasaud commenced; the second, when the disciples had taken ship. 

But in the absence of their Lord they were not able to make any 
effectual progress : " Ike mnd was contrary" and the sea was rough ; 
their sails, of course, could profit them nothing. It was now " tlte 
fourth watch of the ni(/ht," near morning therefore, and yet with all 
their efforts and the toil of the entire night, they had not accomplished 
more than "five and twenty or thirty furlongs" scarcely, that is, more 
than half of their way, the lake being forty or forty-five furlongs in 
breadth. Probably they were ever finding themselves more unable to 
proceed, the danger probably was ever heightening — when suddenly they 
see their Lord " walking on the aea^^* and already close to their bark. 



• 'O^ia SevTcpa. 

I Man; bare supposed that there is a scoff against this miracle intended hj Lucian 
( Ver. Hist. , L 2, c 4) in hia account of tie cork-footed race, (^e^JloiroiIef,) -whom in 
luB voyage he past M tov TTE^ujouf dtaSiovTa^. I confesa it eeema to me a question 
whether so expert a ecoEfer, if lie had meant this, would not have done it better ; 
while at the eame time the hint which he gives, L 1, c 2, that there ia something un- 
der these absurd and extravagant travellers' tales which be has strung together, that 
tbey contain every one allusions to Hie fables and portents of poets and historians and 
philoaophers, makes it not alti^ether improbable ; and in the Philopseudet, where there 
seems to me far more evident allusions to the miracles of the Gospel, — aa for Instance, 
a iniraculously-healed man taking up bis bed, (c. il,) (ie espulsion of the evil spirit 
from a demoniac, (c 16,) reminding one eingularly of that recorded Mark is. 14 — 29; 
this also of walking on tbe water recurs (c. 13,} among the incredible things proposed 
for the wise man's belief: Not otherwise the Golden City of the Blest, with its dia- 
mond walls, its floors of ivory, and its trees bearing fruit every month, {Ver. Hist.. 
L 2. c. 11 — 13,) may very well be written in rivalship and in ridicule of the descrip- 
tion of the New Jerusalem, Rev. xxi. ; as the story of the great multitude of men who 
are comfortably housed for some years in the belly of a whale, (lb., 1. 1, e. 30 — 42,) 
may be intended in the eame way to be an outdoing of the story of Jonah and his 
three days' abode in a like place, which we know from more allusions than one wo? 
an especial object of the flouts of the heathen. See Acgtjstine, Sp, 102, qu. 8 ; and 
Josephus, (Antt. L 9, c. 10, g 2,) who aimed to make his words acceptable to the cul- 
tivated Roman world, gets over it with a ?,oyoc — as some eay. On the point of view 
under which Lucian contemplated Christianity there is an esaa; by Kskbs, Be Mati- 
tioao iMciani Conxilio, &c., in his Opxiac. Acad.,-p. 308; and the subject is discuBsed 
in TzaoHiBWEB's Fall dss Heidenihtims, p. 320. 
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After they had left him, and -when he had likewise " sent the mulUmdea 
imay, he went -up into a mowntctin apart to pray, and when even was come, 
he was there alone." But from thence, with the watchful eye of love, 
"he saw them toiling in rowing," (cf, Exod. iii. 7; Ps. Ivi. 8,) and now, 
so soon as they had made proof that without him they could do nothing, 
he was with them once more. For it had been his purpose ia all this, 
as Chrysostom well brings out, to discipline and lead them up to ever 
higher things than they had learaed before. In the first storm he was 
present in the ship with them ; and thus they must have felt all along, 
that if it came to the worst they might rouse him, and the very conscious- 
ness of his presence must have given them the sense of comparative 
security. But he will not have them to be clinging only to the sense of 
his bodily presence, — as ivy, needing always an outward support,- — -hut 
as hardy forest trees which can brave a blast; — and this time he puts 
them forth into the danger alone, even as some loving mother-bird 
thrusts her fledglings from the nest, that they may find their own wings 
and learn to use them. And by the issue he will awalten ia them a 
confidence in his ever-ready help ; for as his walking over the sea must 
have been altogether unjmagined by them, they may have easily de- 
spaired of that help reaching them, and yet it does not fail them. When 
he has tried them to the uttermost, " in the fourth watch, of the night," 
he appears beside them, thus teaching them for aU their after life, in all 
coming storms of temptation, that he is near them ; that however ho 
may not he seen always by their bodily eyes, however they may seem 
cut oif from his assistance, yet is he indeed a very present help in the 
needfijl time of trouble 

Nor can we, I think, fail to recognize the symbolic character which 
this whole transaction wears. As that bark was upon those stormy 
seas, such is oftentimes the Church. It seems as though it had not its 
Lord with it, such little way does it make ; so baifled is it and tor- 
mented by the opposing storms of the world. But his eye is on it still ; 
he is in the mountain apart praying ; ever living, an ascended Saviour, 
to make intercession for his people. And when at length the time of 
urgent need has arrived, he is suddenly with it, and that in marvellous 
ways past finding out, — and then all that before was laborious is easy, 
and the toiling rowers are anon at the haven where they would be.* 



* Thus Bade: Labor disiripulonini in recnigaodo et contrariua eis ventuB laborea 
Baucis Ecclesiie varies de^gnat, quie inter undas eeculi adyerBantis et immimdorum 
flatus spirituum ad quietem patriie ccelestis, qua^ ad fidam litoris statjoaem, pervemre 
conatur. Ubi bene dioitor, quia navis erat in medio mari et ipse solus in terrS ; quia 
aoDDuiiquam Ecclesia tantia Oeatilium pressuria non solilm afflicta, aed et fcedata est, 
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The disciples were terrified at the first apparition of the Lord, "jbr 
{key supposed it had been a spirit:"* even as often he is mistaken stil], 
when he comes to his people in some unaeeustomed form, by some un- 
wonted way, in the shape of some affliction, in the way of some cross ; 
they too cry out for fear, though indeed he comes charged with blessing. 
They mistake him for some terrible phantom, till his well-known voice, 
his '^Fear not, it is I" reassures them, and they know with whom they 
have to do.f And yet, if indeed it was he, and if he was indeed com- 
ing to the help of his own, that which perplexed them the most, being 
seemingly a contradiction of any such purpose, was, that when he came 
nigh to the bark, " ke would have passed them, by." (Mark vi. 48.) It 
perplexed them, for a moment , it has perplexed others lastingly ; for it 
has been said by those ivho are seeking to discover inner inconsisten- 
cies in the Gospels, Why wish to pass them by and to escape them, 
when he was coming for this very furpose, that he m gh as.u e 1 m 
and aid them? and when he wis nj sooner di'seove d a 1 a de- 
tained by their ones, than he ascended into the ship wh e h y w e ? 
There can be no doubt that this, e\en as every oth d al ng God 
with his people, is difficult to be understood of tl m o a\1 he 

standing point of faith la altogether strange Thistjp n p ng by, 
on the Lord's part, of his disc pies, was that by whi hi p j was 
to be called out, that he would not piss them bj , tha h n Id for- 
sake them.]; Exactly in*the same w<iy, walking with h o d pies 
to Emmaus, after his Eesurrection, " he made as though he would have 
gone further," thus drawing out from them the entreaty that he would 
abide. And at the root of what a multitude of God's other dealings 

ut, ai fieri poaaet. Redemptor ipsiua earn proraos deaeruinae od tempua videretur .... 
Yidet [tameo] Dominus laborantes in mnri, quamvis ipse poaitua in terril; quia etai 
ad lioram dilferre videatur auxilium tribulatia impendere, uihilominus eo9, ne in tri- 
bulntionibuB deficiiuit, sues respectu pietAtie corroturat, et allquiuido etiam manifeata 
adjutorio, victis adreraitatibus, quaai cal<:atia aedatisque fluctuum rolumiaibus. liberat 
C£ AUQUSTINE, Scrm. It. So, too, Anaelm {Horn. 8) ; Nam quia insurgunt fluotus, 
pot«at ista naviciila turbari, eed quia Chriatua orat, non potest mergi. 

■ iavraaiia ^ iguana voKTcpivav. (Job is. 8.) 

t Caivin : Pii audito ejus nomine, quod ilHs est certam et divini amoria et 

Bu» salutia pignua, quasi & morte in vltam exdtati animos colilgmit, et quaa! sere* 
num cisUim hilares canepiciuat, quieti in terri resident, et omnium malorum victorea 
ejus prEesidiunt omnibua periculis opponunt 

t Auguatine {De Cons. Eeang., I. B, c 47) : Quomodo ergo eoa volebat prieterire, 
quos paventes ita couSrmat, nisi quia ilia volvintaa preteienndi ad eliciendum ilium 
claraorem valebat, ciii subyeniri oportebat ? Corn. i. Lapide ; Volebat prieterire eos, 
quasi eos non curana, neo ad Bos peitineoa, sed Bli6 pergens, ut in els metum et da- 
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does something of the same kind lie so that this ii not an insnlated cir- 
cumstance, but one which finds iH analogies eiery ivhere m the Scrip- 
ture, and in the Christian life. What part doe« Christ sustain here dif 
ferent fiom that which in the parable of the unjust judge, (Lukt, xviii. 
2,) or the churlish friend, (Luke xi 5,) he mtkes God to sustam ? or 
different from that which he himself austamed when he came not to the 
help of the sisters of Bethanj when their need seemed the highest? 
And are not all such criea of the fiithful in the P^^lms as this, ' Lord, 
why hidest thou thy face^" confessnins that he does so deal ttith his 
servants, that by delaying and seeming to pass by, he calls out their 
faith, and their prayers that he would come to them soon and abide with 
them always ? 

But now, being as it were detained by that cry, he at once scatters 
and rebukes their fears : " Be of good cheer, it is I; be not afraid." 
Whereupon follows that characteristic rejoinder of Peter, which, with 
its consequences, St. Matthew alone records : " Lord, if it he thou, bid 
me come unto thee on the wafer." ITiat " if" must not be interpreted as 
implying any doubts upon his part whether it was the Lord or not ; a 
Thomas, indeed, may have desired to have him with him in the ship, ere 
he would fully believe that it waS' no phantom, but the Lord himself; 
but the fault of a Peter would not be in this liae. Rather do the words 
mean : " Since it is thou, command me to come unto thee." He feels 
rightly that Christ's oommaad must go before his coming. And, doubt- 
less, there was in the utterance of this desire the promptness of love, 
which made him desire to be where his Lord was. (Cf. John xxi. 7.) 
It may be, too, that he would fain compensate for that exclamation of 
terror in which he had joined with the rest, by an heroic act of courage 
and affiance. Yet, at the same time, was there, as the issue proved, 
something mingling with all this, which made the whole incident a 
rehearsal of his greater presumption and greater fall, which should here- 
after come to pass. In that "Bid me," the fault lay. He would go 
before the other' disciples ■ he would sicrnalize himself by a mightier tes- 
timon f f 1 ha y f 1 th vould dare to render. It is but 
again Al 1 gl 1 h 11 b ff d d yet will not I." 

W h Id n f ] b 1 with reverence to admire, the 

wisdo d 1 f h L d r. Another, having enough of 

spirit 1 m h I h f 1 hich lurked in Peter's proposal, 

migh y b CO h marred all, and lost for one ia 

Peter d hi hi much imported him to receive; 

hadhf ta bdhm where he was, at once checking 

the o k f h f J hich, when purified from all of 

earth j J 1 1 h w arry him so far in the work of 
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his Lord, and quite losing for him the instructioB which by hJs partial 
failure he should win. But with more gracious and discriminating wis- 
dom the great Master of souls ; who yet, knowing what the event must 
prove, pledges not himself for the issue of his coming. Peter had said, 
"Bid me" but he does not reply, "I bid thee." Peter had said to 
'^come to thee" but he does not reply, "Come to me" — only " Come;" 
that is, " Come, if thou wilt ; make the experiment, if thou desirest." 
In that " Come" an assurance is indeed involved that Peter should not 
be wholly swallowed up by the waves, but no pledge for the suceessfiil 
issue of the feat ; which yet, according to his feithfulness, would have 
been involved, had his words been the entire echo of his disciple's. This 
successful issue depended upon Peter himself, — whether he should keep 
the beginning of his confidence firm unto the end. And the Lord, who 
knew what was in him, knew that he would not ; — that this was not the 
pure courage of faith;- — ^that what of carnal overboldness there was in it 
would infallibly be exchanged, when the stress of the trial came, for fear 
and unbelief. 

And so it proved. Peter for a while did walk — so long as he looked 
to hia Lord and to him only, he also was able to walk upon the un- 
steady surface of the sea ; to tread upon the waters which for him also 
were not waves. But when he took counsel of flesh and blood, when he 
saw something else besides Jesus, when, because " he saw the wind hois 
terotis, he was afraid" then he began to sink,— not, that is, his feet only 
to be wetted, but he began to be submerged ; and he who thought to 
make a show openly of his greater courage before all the other disciples, 
must now in the presence of them all confess his terror, and reveal the 
weakness, as lie had thought to display the strength, of his faith. In this 
his peril his swimmer's art (John xxi, 7) profits him nothing ; for there 
is no mingling of nature and grace in this way. He who has entered 
the wonder-world of grace must not suppose that he may fall out of it 
at any moment that he will, and betake himself to his old resources of 
nature ; he has forgone these, and must carry out what he has begun, 
or fail at his peril. 

But Peter has fo do with one who will not let him greatly fall; his 
experience shall be that of the Psalmist : " When I smd. My foot slip- 
peth, thy mercy, O Lord, held me up." His "Lord, save me" is an- 
swered at once. " Immediately Jesus stretched forth kis hand and caught 
him." And then how gracious the rebuke! "Thou little believing," 
not, "Thou unbelieving;" and "Wherefore didst thou doubt?" not, 
"Wherefore didst thou come?" not checking, as he then would have 
done, the future impulses of his servant's boldness, but rather encour 
j^ing them, showing him how he could do all things through Christ 
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strengthening tim, and that his fault lay, not in having undertaken too 
much, but ia having too little believed the strength that would uphold 
him in his undertaking. * And not until by that sustaining hand he has 
restored confidence to the fearful one, and made him feel that he can in- 
deed tread under foot those waves of the unquiet sea, does he speak even 
this word of a gentle rebuke. The courage of the disciple has returned, 
so that the Master speaks of his doubt as of something which is already 
past : " Wherejbre didst tkou doubts Before the doubt arose in thy 
heart, thou didst walk on these waves, and now that thy faith has re- 
turned, thou dost walk on them again ; thou seest that it is not imposa- 
ble, that it lies but in thy faithful will ; that all things are possible to 
him that believeth." 

,Nor can we look at this episode of the miracle as otherwise than 
itself also symbolic. Peter is here the image of all the faithful of all 
ages, in the seasons of their weakness and their fear. So long as they 
are strong in faith, they are able to tread under foot all the most turbu- 
lent agitations of an unquiet world ; but when they lose heart and fear, 
when instead of "looking unto Jesus," they look at the stormy winds 
and waters, then these prevail against them, and they begin to sink, and 
were it not for Christ's sustaining hand, which is stretched out in answer 
to their cry, they would be wholly overwhelmed and swallowed up.f 

Those that are watching for contradictions between the parallel nar- 
ratives of the Evangelists, aiSrm that here they find such a one, between 
John on one side, and Matthew and Mark on the other ; that according 
to the two last, the Lord did after this ascend into the ship, which indeed 
from their accounts is plain, for " he went up unto Ikem into the ship ;" 
while St. John says only, as these will have it, that they were willing 
to receive him ; but implies by his silence that they did not in fact do so, 

• Beni^el ; Hon reprehanditur quod eiierit e navi, sed quod non manserit in 

f Auguatine [Enarr. in Pi. xxzix, 6) : Calca mora, ne mergariB in mari. And 
^ain {Serm. 86, c, 6): Attendite seculum quasi mare, ventua validus et magna tern- 
pestfts. Unicuiqae sua cupiditaa, lempestas est. Amas Deam, ambulaa aupec mare; 
Bub pedibus tuis est eeculi tumor. Amaa seoulum, abaorbebit (e. Amatorea auos 
Torare novit, noo portare. Sed cdm fluctuat cupidLtata cor tuum, ut vincas tuam ca- 
piditatem, invoca Christi diTinitatfim , . . Etsi motua eatpastuna, sititubaSpSi aliqua 
non auperas, bi mergi indpis, die, Domine, pereo, libera me. Die, Domioe, pereo. ne 
pereas. Solua enim a motte oamis liberal te, qui moctoua est in oarne pro (e. And 
again; Titubatio ista. fratrea, quasi mors fidei fuit. Sed ubi eKdamavit, fidea iterum 
reaurrexit. Noa ambularet, nisi crederet, aed nee mergeretar, nisi dubitaret. In 
Petro itaque commnnis omnium noetrfim coosideranda tonditio, ut si nos in aliquo 
teotationum yentus CMiatur Bubvertere, vel uuda submei^ere, clamerans ad Chrbtmn. 
C£ J)e Cant. Novo, c. 3. 
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the ship being rapidly, and, as would appear, wit!i miraculous swiftnesB; 
brought to the end of its course. The whole question turns on the 
phrase which we translate, and I have no doubt rightly as regards the 
circumstance which actually took plac«, '■ They viillingh/ received hint 
into the ship." ]t is quite true that the words themselves mean no more 
than this : " They were willing to receive him into the ship ;" but with 
the implicit understanding that what they were wiJling to do, they did. 
They who before were terrified and dreaded his approach, as though he 
had been a spirit, were now willing to receive him into the ship with 
them, and did so receive him.* Chrysostom indeed understands it 
. otherwise, that he did not ascend into the ship. He supposes St. John 
to be relating a difierent event from that recorded by the other Evange- 
lists, which is beyond measure improbable. 

Neither St. Matthew nor St, Mark mentions the swifl and sudden 
bringing of the ship to " Ike land whither they went," which seems im- 
plied by the account of St. John, but only that " the wind ceased" so 

* It may te a, quoetion whether we should not have done better in leaving the 
words ^Se^ov lajidv abrov. " They were willing to receire him." Thus it -was in the 
Vulgate, Voluerunt reeipere eum, and so in our earlier English translations. It is 
probably to Beza's influence that we owe the change ; — he translates the words, Vo' 
lente animo recepervint earn, and defends the translation thns: Itaque verbum r/SEX«ip 
opponifurei quod ante dixerat, eoa videlicet fuisse perterritos : ex quo intelligitnr ipsoa 

fugicbant, cupidS acoepisse in navem. This is perfertly true, also that I8e?.£iv is fie- 
quenU J used with an infinitive, as the adverb (= sponte) to the verb which is so 
taken out of its infinitive mood. Yet had the pass^e been left, " They were willing 
to receive him," it would have been quite clear what the sacred historian meant, that 
this willingness which, now when they knew it was indeed their Master, they felt, 
issued in the actual receiving of him : aud none could then accuse the translators of 
going out of their way to produce a harmony which in the ori^nal did not, at least 
at all so evidently, exist. That iBlT^nv means often to wish to do a thing and to do, 
we have abundant proof in the Greek of the N. T. Thus Matt, xviii. 23, a king de- 
sired to take account (^Mlijm aw^pai ijiyov) with his servants, and as we know from 
the sequel did so. In like manner, John i. 44, Jesus desired to go forth into Galiiae 
[ijdllriijcv hic>Bciv), and aswe learn cil 1, actually went. The word when no more is 
added, may quite as well imply an accomplished, as a balked, desire. It is of this 
passive, capable of this most easy explanation, that one has lately written, " By the 
irreconcilable contradiction between John and the synoptic evangelists in the matter 
of receiving Christ into the ship, one or other account mtisi be given up." To be 
sure he does his best to make a difflculty, if he cannot find one, for he says not in the 
second clause of ver. 21 must be taken adversative, — " They were willing to receive 
him info the ship, but straightway the ship was at the land," so that, as he would 
make St' John to say, their purpose was hindered ; and De Wette in the same way, 
Aber alsbald war das Schiff am Lando. Let any one be a judge of the honesty of 
such a tampering with the record on which judgment must proceed. 
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soon as the Lord w&a " come into Ike ship." St. Mark, however, relates 
how this and all which they had witnessed called forth the infinit* asto- 
nishment of his disciples : " Ihey were sore amused in themselves beyond 
measure, and wond^ed;" and St. Matthew tells us how the impression 
was not confined to them alone ; but others who were sailing with them, 
probably the erew,* and it may be some other passengers in the same 
vessel, described generally as " ikejf that were in the skip,"— these also 
caught a glimpse, a momentary one it may have been, of him with 
whom they had to do, and " came and worshipped him, saying, Of a truth 
thou art the Son of God;" (cf. John i. 49;) for they felt more or less 
clearly that they had to do with one who stood in wonderful relation 
with lum of whom it is written, " Thy way is in the sea, and thy path 
in the great waters, and thy footsteps are not known ;" (Ps. Ixsvii. 19 ;) 
" Thou didst walk through the sea with thine horses, through the heap 
of great waters ;" (Hab. iii. 15 ;) " Which alone spreadeth out the heav- 
ens, and treadeth upoa the waves of the aea." (Job is. 8.f) 

It is a docetie view of the person of Christ,! which conceives of his 
bodi as p manently exempt from the laws of gravity, and thus explains 
the m a le ; a hard and mechanical view, which makes the seat of the 
m acle o have been in the waters rendered solid under his feet. For 
athe vas it the will of Christ which bore him triumphantly above 
those w te s ; even as it was to have been the will of Peter, that will 
indeed made in the highest degree energetic by faith on the Son of God, 
which should in like manner have enabled him to walk on the great 
deep, and, though with partial and transient failure, did so enable him. 

* Jerome : Nauta atque vectores. 

+ '0 TrepiiraTdv, 6c ^t' lSdif<^;, M ealanati^. Eusebiua {Dem. Mvaag., 1. 9, a 12) 
finds a epficial fulfilment of these words of Job in this miracle of our Lord, aa alao 
lie finda in these waves the aymbol of a mightier and wilder eea, even that of sin and 
death, which Christ trod under his feet when he, in a far higher eense than that in 
which the worda were firat epoten, 

.... metus DtoneB et ineiorabile fatum 

and he quotes Ps. IxxLf.'lS, U, "Tliou didat divide the sea bj thy strength, thou 
brafcest the heads of the dragons in the waters ; thon brakeat the heads of leviathan 
in pieces, and ga.Test them to be meat to the people inhabiting the wildernesa ;" and 
Job xjtxviii. 16. n, where the Almighty aays to man. " Hast thou entered into the 
springsofthasealorhaat (Sou walked in the search of the depth) Have the gates 
of death been opened unto thee, and has t tkav, aoon the doors of the shadow of death i" 
that is, " Hast thou done this, aa I have done!" 

X The Cathari, a Gnostic sect of the middle ages, actually appealed to this mira- 
cle in confirmation of their views coneerniug the body of Christ, as a heavenly, and 
not a truly human, body. (NKisDES, Kirch. Gesch, v. 5, p. 1126.) 
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It has been already observed that the miracle, according to its true idea, 
is not the violation, nor yet the suspension of law, but tie incommg of 
a higher law, as of a spiritual in the midst of natural laws, and the mo- 
mentary asserting for that higher law, the predominance which it was 
intended to have, and but for man's iail it would always have had, over 
the lower ; and with this a prophecy of the prevalence which it shall one 
day recover. So was there here a sign of the lordship of man's will, 
when that will is in absolute harmony with God's will, over external 
nature. In regard of this very law of gravity, a feeble, and for the 
most part unconsciously possessed, remnant of his power survives to man 
in the well-attested fact that his body is lighter when he is awake than 
sleeping ;* from whence we conclude that the human consciousness, aa 
aa inner centre, works as an opposing force to the attraction of the 
earth and the centripetal force of gravity, however unable now to over- 

* It was noticed long ago by Pliht, H. N., 1. 1, e. 18. Every nurse fliat baa 
carried a child would bear witness to the fact, 

t PrudentJuB (Apol/ieosis, 65a) has some Bounding lioes upon this miracle;— 

lucreput \pse Dotoa, el Butibus oUa mandat . . . 
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XVIII. 

THE OPENING THE EYES OF ONE BORN BLLND. 



It appeare upon the whole most probable that this work of power was 
wrought upon the same day on which the memorable discourse was 
spoken, beginning at John vii. 34, and continuing to the end of the viiith 
chapter,- — a discourse of which the history of the woman taken in adultery 
is only an interruption, and an intercalation which easily betrays itself as 
such. In this case it will be, that as our Lord was passing through the 
city from the temple, to escape the sudden outbreak of Jewish anger, he 
paused to accomplish this miracle — probably in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the temple, which we know was oftentimes the place where 
beggars, cripples, and other sueh sufferers, took their station. {Acts iii. 1, 
2.) There is nothing in the narrative to nmrk a break ; on the contrary, 
the '^passed by" of the final verse of chapter viii. seems taken up by the 
same word in the first verse of this.* It is an additional argument in 
favor of this view, that we know that other discourse to have been 
spoken on a Sabbath : for it was spoken on the last day of the feast of 
tabernacles, (vii. 37,) which was always such, and this healing took 
place also on a Sabbath, (ix. 14.) Moved by these reasons, the an- 
cient interpreters would not see here any break in the narrative, and 
with them most of the modems consent.f 

It has been objected against this, that on that day he evidently de- 
parted alone from the temple; while here his disciples are with him. 
But it is easy to suppose that they also extricated themselves, though not 

• Unleas indeed viii. fi9 is spurious, It is wanting in many authorities, [md in 
otbera great variations of the reading, alwaja a suBpici< 
I Ab Maidormtus, Tittman, Tliolucli, Olshausen. 
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in the same wonderful maimer as he did, from the exeiteil multitude, 
and joined their Lord without. It has been objected, too, that Christ ap- 
pears to have wrought this work more leisurely, more without fear of 
interruption, tlian well could have been, immediately after the moment 
when he had been compelled to withdraw from the fury of his enemies. 
Yet this circumstance snould be rather taken as aifording a beautiful pic- 
ture of his calmness tti the midst of his enemies, who found no time 
unfit for a work of mercy and love ; who even at the moment when he 
had hardly escaped the stones of the Jews, paused to accomplish this 
work of grace. There seems, indeed, as we shall see, allusion to some- 
thing of the kind at ver. 4, 5. "There is need," our Lord would say, 
" that I should work this work now, however out of season it may secjn : 
for this ^ nighty which the hatred of the Jews is bringing on, is near, and 
then the time for working will be over." (Compare the exactly parallel 
passage, John xi. 7 — 10.) 

The sad history of this man " blind fiwn his birth,"* may have been 
already femiliar to his disciples, as he was evidently a well-known beg- 
gar in Jerusalem, one with whose story many were acquainted ; (ver. 
8 ;) or it may have been one jsf his ways of stirring pity and compas- 
sion in the passers by, to announce that his calamity reached back so 
far, and thus it may have come to the knowledge of the disciples, and 
proved the occasion of their question. They would fain learn from 
their Master, who was able to solve every difficulty which rose np in 
their minds, " 17710 did sin, this man or his jaarents, that he was bom 
blind?" But what they could have meant by this latter alternative, 
when they supposed as possible that it was for his oten sins that the man 
was born blind, has naturally been the source of much perplexity. 

Three or four explanations have been offered: the first, that the 
Jews believed in a transmigration of souls; and that these sins which 
the disciples assumed as possible causes of his blindness, were those of 
some anterior life,— sins which were being punished and expiated now. 
This, as is well known, is the Buddhist doctrine ; and not an accident, 
but belonging to the centre of their religious convictions; but it cannot 
be proved that there was any such faith among the Jews. It may have 
been the dream of a few philosophic Jews, but was never the faith of 
plain and simple men: so that this explanation may be regarded, as 
Olshausen declares it, altogether as antiquated, and not worthy even to 
be considered. 

* 'Ek ywET^f =: Ik aailiac pijrpof. Ai^ i''- 3- The healing of the blind man 
here, and the lame mim there, have this pomt of reaemblance, that in each a lifelong 
defect 19 reraoyed. 
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Lightfoot adduces passages to show that the Jews believed a child 
might sin in ita mother's womh, in proof of which they referred to the 
struggle between Jacob and Esau ; (Gen, kxv. 22 ;) and he, and others 
after him, think that out of this popular belief the question grew. 

Tholuek, following an earlier interpreter, supposes that the theory of 
the apostles was, that God had foreknown some great sin which this 
man would commit, and so by anticipation had punished him. But as 
Kueh a dealing on (rod's part is altogether without analogy in Soipture, 
BO is there not the shghtest hmt that men had ever ialien on it as an ex- 
planatitn of the suffering m the world; — and, indeed, they could not: 
for while the idea of letnbutioa is one of the deepest in the human 
heart th s of i umshment which runs before the crime which it punishes, 
is not one in which it would easily find itself. 

Chrisostom imagines that it was upon their part a.'reduclio ad absur- 
dum of the argument which connected sin and suffering together. It 
could not be thi? man that brought this penalty on himself^ — for he was 
bom with it. It conld not be the sm of his parents that brought it on 
him ; for we know that each man shall bear his own burden ; — that the 
children's teeth are not set on edge because the parents ate sour grapes. 
But this is very artificial, and with little of likelihood in it. Honest and 
simple-hearted men, like the apostles, would have been the last to try 
and escape a truth, to whidi the deepest things in their own hearts bore 
witness, by an ingenious dilemma. 

For myself, I am rather inclined to think that they did not see, at 
the moment when they asked the question, the self-contradiction, as &r 
at least as words go, which was involved in one side of the question 
— in the form at least in which they presented it to their Master ; that, 
while they rightly, and by a most true moral instinct, discerned the 
links which unite the sin and suffering of the world together, yet in this 
case they did not see how it must have been the sin and suffering, not 
of this man as an individual, but of him as making part of a great whole, 
which were thus connected together- how the ftct of this calamity 
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s into the secrets of other men's lives, and, like the friends of 
Job, guessing for them hidden sins in explanation of their unusual suf- 
ferings. This blindness, he would say, is the chastening of no peculiar 
sin on his own part, or on his parents'. Seek, therefore, neither here 
nor there the cause of his eaJamity ; but see what nobler explanation 
the evi! in the world, and this evil in particular, is capahle of receiving. 
The purpose of the life-long blindness of this man is " that Ike works of 
6od should be made manifest in him ;" and that through it and its remo- 
val the grace and glory of God might be magnified. We must not, in- 
deed, under=tanl our Lord's deolaration as though this man was used 
merely as a mean visited with this blindness to the end that the power 
of God in Chr st m ght he manifested to others in its removal. The 
manifestetjon of the works of God has here a wider reach, and embraces 
the lasting weal of the man himself; it includes, indeed, the manifesta- 
tion of those works to the world and on the man ; hut it does not ex- 
clude, rather of necessity includes, their manifestation to him and in him. 
It entered into the plan of God for the bringing of this man to the light 
of everlasting life, that he should thus for a while be dark outwardly ; 
that so upon this night, and on tha night of his heart at once, a higher 
light might break, and the Sun of righteousness arise on him, with heal- 
ing in his wings for all his bodily and all his spiritual infirmities : whOe 
again this was part of a larger whole, and fitted in, according to his 
eternal counsels, to the great scheme for the revelation of the glory and 
power of the Only-begotten unto the world. (Cf, John xi. 4; Eom. v. 
20; ix. 17; xi. 25, 32, 33.) 

Yet while it was thus, we are not to accept this as the whole expla- 
nation of this man's blindness. Por it is the pantheistic explanation of 
evil, that it is not really evil, but only the condition of, and the transi- 
tion to, a higher good ; only appearing, indeed, as evil at all from a low 
standing point, which does not take in the end from the beginning. But 
this solution of the world's evil, tempting as it is, so tempting that mul- 
titudes are unable to resist its attraction, is yet not the Christian, which 
ever recognizes the reality of evil, even while that evil, through the 
boundless resources of the Divine love, magnifies more the glory of 
God, and ultimately exalts higher the blessedness of the creature. Tida 
cannot, then, be the whole explanation of the blindness which this man 
had brought with him into the world; but God, who though not the au- 
thor, is yet the disposer of evil, — who distributes that which he did not 
himself bring in, according to the counsels of his wisdom and righteous- 
ness and grace, had willed that on this man should be concentrated more 
than the ordinary penalties of the world's universal sin, that a more than 
ordinary grace and glory might be revealed in their removing. 
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The Lord's words that follow, " I must vxyrk the works of him thai 
sent me* while it is day ; the night eomelk, when no man can -work : As 
long as lam in, the world, I am the light of the world," are, as it were, 
a girding of himself up to, and a justifying o^ his coming work. 
Whatever perils beset that work, yet it must be accomplished; for hia 
time, " the day" of his open activity, of his walking up and down 
among the people, and doing them good, was drawing to an end. ^^The 
night," when he should no longer lighten the world with his presence, 
or have the opportunity of doing, with his own hands at least, works like 
these, was approaching. He worked in the day, and was himself the 
light of the day. The image is borrowed from our common day and 
our common night, of which the first is the time appointed for labor; 
the latter, by its darkness, opposes to many kinds of labor, obstacles in- 
surmountable. The difficulty which Olshausen finds in the words, 
" when no man can work" inasmuch as however Christ was himself 
withdrawn from the earth, yet his disciples did effectually work,f rises 
solely from his missing the point of the proverbial phrase. Our Lord 
means not to say, "The night cometh in which no other man can work, 
in which no work can be done ;" but what he would afiimi, in the lan- 
guage of a familiar proverb which has its truth when applied to the 
heavenly kingdom, is this, No man who hath not done his work in the 
day, can do it in the night ; for iiim the time cometh in which he cannot 
work,— and he applies this even to himself | And then, with a prophetic 
allusion to the miracle which he was going to perform, he would say, 
"What fitter task for me than this of opening the eyes of the blinds 
for as long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world: what work 
could become me better than this, which is so apt a symbol of my 
greater spiritual work, the restoring of the darkened spiritual vision of 
the race of men ?"§ 

Having thus justified and explained his coming work, our Lord pro- 
ceeds to the cure. " When he had thus spoken, he spat on the ground 

* This was a ihvorite Arian passage ; soe AcausiiNB. Serm. 135, c I — 1, and his 
answer there to their abuae of these words. 

f The BBme difficulty strikes Augustine : Numquid noi erat, quando daudua ille 
ad varbum Petri aaWus effectua est, immo ad verbum , Doiuini habitantis in Petro! 
Numquid DOT eral, quando transeunlibus diMipulis legri cum lectulis ponebaatur, ut 
yel umbri transeuntium tangerentur ) 

% The puwer of triviality can reach no further than it has reaobed in the expo- 
sition of Punlns; "I must heal this man's eyes, while there is yet daylight to see, 
for when it is dark I could not attempt eo fine and delicate an operation. Sea back, 
pp. 65—68, 

g So Cjril ; 'EJTtijrep d^jyioi ^riauii rd iv Ivicif ^rtf, Sd fie xai Toif tov e&- 
uarot Ti ^C; ficToSoivai. 
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and made clay of the spittle, and he anointed the eyes of the blind man 
with the clay.'" A medicinal value was attributed in old time to saliva,* 
and we have a similiar instance of its use in the ease of another blind 
man, {Mark viii. 33,) and also in the case of one who was suffering not 
frona the same defect, but from a defect in the organs of speech and 
hearing ; (Mark vii. 33 ;) neither are wc altogether without examples 
of tie medicinal use of elay.f Yet it would plainly be an entirely 
erroneous view of the matter, to suppose that besides his divine power, 
the Lord also used natural remedies, or that these were more than con- 
ductors, not in themselves needful, but whidi he willingly assumed to be 
the channels for the conveying of his power ; for we observe at other 
healings of the blind no intervention of such means finding place. 
(Matt, XX. 30 — 34.) Probably tie reasons which induced the use of 
these means were ethical ; it was perhaps a help for the weak faith of 
the naan to find that something external was done. 

There may be again a question what was the e.xact purport of the 
command, " Go wash in the pool of Siloam." Was the healing itself 
connected with that washing ? or was the moistened clay the one con- 
ductor of the healing power, and the washing merely designed to remove 
the hinderanees which the medium of cure wotdd itself, if suffered to 
remain, have opposed even to the restored organs of vision! Thus I 
should understand it. Whatever other motive the command may have 



* The virtue espedally of the sajiva jejuna, in cases of disorders of the eyea, waa 
well known to autiquity. Pliny (H. if., 1. 28, c 7) saya, Lippitadines matutina 
quotidie velut inunctione arceri. In both accounts (SnETONius, Vespaa., o. 7 ; Ta- 
citus, Mist., 1. 4, 0. 8) of that restoring of a blind man to fight, attributed to Vea- 
pa^ian. the use of this remedy occurs. In the latter the man appears beting of the 
emperor, ut genas et oculorum orbes dlgnareliir reapergere oris eicreuienfo; and 
abundant quotatiooa to the same eflect axe to be found in Wetstein (in loc) 

f Thus Serenus Samonicus, a physician in the time of Caracalla, who wrote a 
poem upon medicine : 

Bi tumor insolitus tjplio ea toltnt inani, 

In this healing by clay, ivhile yet the dust, or that out of which (he clay Is 
moulded, is that which most often affliefa and wouniia the eyes, Augustine (/n Et. 
Joh.. Tract. 2) finds a striking analogy with the healing of flesh, our flesh through 
Christ's fiesb: Oloriani ejus nemo posset videre, nisi carnia humilitate eaiiaretur. 
Unde non poteramua videre ? Irruerat homini quaa pulvis in oculum, irruerat terra, 
aancinverat oculum, yidere non poterat lucem: oculus ille sauciatus inunsuitnr ; 
terrS sauciatus erat, et terra illuc niittitur, ut sanetur . . . De pulrere cxcatus es, 
de puliere snnaris: ergo caro te ciscaTCrat, caro te sanat. See the meamng of the 
use of this means for restoration, which Ireoieus, 1. 5, c, 15, finds. 
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had, it at any rate served as a proof, however slight a one, of the man's 
faith, that he willingly went as he was hidden. 

It must further be asked, Did St. John trace something significant 
and mystical in the etymology of SiJoam tjiat he should introduce it 
here ?— " which is by interpretaikin Sent." It is scarcely probable that 
he did not acknowledge some allusion in the name to the present fact, 
or some prophecy of Christ's great work of healing and washing ; for 
had he not done so, it is little Ukely that he would have brought in the 
derivation, which, if it had possessed no religious significance, might 
have been appropriate enough in a lexicon, but one would scarcely expect 
to meet in a gospel. 

Olshausen dissents from Tholuck, who finds in this " ae«(" a refe- 
rence to Christ himself, on the ground that upon the present occasion 
the Lord was not the " Sent," but the sender. Yet might there well be 
allusion here in the mind of the Evangelist, not to this particular 
healing, in which it is true he is rather sender than sent, but to the 
whole work of his ministry, which was a mission* which he ever cha- 
racterizes as a work whereto he was the sent of God, (John vii. 29- 
viii. 42 ;) bo that he bears this very title, " the Aj>osth of our profea- 
sion." (Heb. iii. 1.) These waters of Siloam, in which the blind man 
washed and was illuminated, may well have been to the Evangelist the 
image of the waters of baptism, or indeed of the whole cleansing work 
of a commissioned Saviour for the opening the eyes of the spiritually 
blind ; and the very name which the pool bore may have had in his eyes 
a fitness, which by this potice he would indicate as more than accidental. 
The man was obedient to the word of the Lord ; " He went his -way 
therefore, and washed, and came seeing;" returned, that is, according 
to all appearance, to his own house ; it does not seem that he came 
back to the Lord. His friends and neighbors are the first who take 
note of the thing which has been done ; well-disposed persons, as would 
appear, but altogether under the influence of the Pharisees. They 
wonder, debate whether it is indeed he whom they had known so long ; 
for the opening of the eyes would have altered the whole countenance ; 
being convinced that it is, they would fain learn how the cure was 

* AugQifine {Serm. 135, c I) : Quia eat ipse Missus, nisi qui dixit in ipsfl Secliona, 
Ego, inqiiit, venL ut faciam opera ejus qui tnisit me ; and in ^. Joh., TVacL 44 : Mieit 
iUamad pistinam qu;e vocatur Siloe. Pertinuif, autem ad Eraogelistam commendare 
nobis namen hujua piscinie. et ait, Quod interpreUtur Miaaua. Jam quis Bit Missus 
agnoacitia : niai eniiu ille fuiaaet niLsaus, nemu nostrvlm esset ab iniquilate diiuissua. 
So Obrysoatom, Horn. 57 in Joh. On St. John's derivation of SUoam, see TaoLnoK'a 
Bdtrage air SpracherktSnaig des N. T., p. 123, sq., where he also enters into the 
bard question of its position, whether at the eaat or weat side of the city. 
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effected, and see him wLo had wrought it ; and at length, as the safest 
course, they bring the man, with no evil dispositions either towards him 
or towards Christ, to their spiritual rulers, — not, that is, before the great 
Sanhedrim, for that was not always sitting, but the lesser. The work 
may have seemed questionable to them, especially as having been 
wrought on the Sabbath ; the mention just at this place of the day on 
which the healing was accomplished scema inserted as the explanation 
of their having found it necessary to bring the case before their eccle- 
siastical rulers, " ihe Pharisees" as St. John calls them ; not that the 
Sanhedrim exclusively consisted of these, (for Caiphas was a Sadducee, 
and see also Acts xxiii. 6;) but these being the most numerous and 
inSuential party there, and the bitterest enemies of the Lord. 

Here there was a more formal examination into the circumstances 
under which the healmg had taken place, aud the man again told his 
simple talc : " He put clay on my eyes, and I washed, and do see." Some 
of the Pharisees present seek to rob the miracle of its significance, by 
bringing out that it was accomplished on the Sabbath,* so that, granting 
its reality, it did not prove any thing in favor of him that wrought it ; 
rather was it to be inferred, since he was thus au evident transgressor of 
God's commandment, that he was in connection, with the powers of evil. 
No lighter charge than that which they made at another time, when they 
said, " He casteth out devils through the prince of the devils," (Matt, 
ix. 34,) was involved in this word of theirs. But there was throughout 
all these events, which were so fatally fixing the fortunes of the Jewish 
people, an honester and a better party in the Sanjiedrim, of which Nico- 
deraus and Joseph of Ariraathea were the noblest representatives ; men 
like the Poles and Contarinis at another great epoch of the Church ; not 
in number, perhaps less in courage, equal to the stemming of the great 
tide of hostility which was rising against the truth, — a tide which proba- 
bly in the end drew most even of them into its current (compare John 
xii. 43, 43) : only here and there one and another, such as those above- 
named, extricating themselves from it. These from time to time made 
their voices to he heard in the cause of right and of truth. Thus, on 
the present occasion, did they at the first claim that he should not at once 
be adjudged a sinner and a breaker of God's law, who had done such 
signs as these. Even their own Eahbis were not altogether at one con- 



* The littlenesa of the Rabbinical casuistry with regard to tlie Sabbath, and the 
works permitted and forbidden on that day, are almost inconceivable. Thus Light- 
ibot quotes from a treatise on ibis subject : Vinum in medium oculi injici [eabbato] 
prohibitum, poni super palpebtas licitum. Alter dicit, sputum etiam auper palpebras 
poni prohibitum. 
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ceming what was permitted on the Sahhati, and what not: some 
allowing quite aa much as this and more, for only the alleviation of dis- 
orders in the eyes. Therefore they might plead that the Spirit of God 
might well have directed him in this that he did, and they ask, "How 
can a -man that is a sinner do such miracles?" Yet the shape which 
their interference takes, the form of a question in which it clothes itself 
is, as Chrysostom remarks, that of timid and irresolute men, who dare 
only to hint their convictions, No wonder that they should be in the 
end overborne and silenced by their more unscrupulous adversaries, 
even as now they prove unequal to the obtaining a fair and impartial 
hearing of the matter. 

The interrogation ia the verse following, " What sayest thou of Aim, 
that he hath opened thine eyes ?" has been frequently, though erroneously, 
understood, not as one question, but as two. The mistake is a very old 
one, for Theodore of Mopsuestia finds fault with them who divide the 
question here into two clauses, "What aayest thou of him? That he 
hath opened thine eyes f" making the second to have its rise in the 
doubts which the Pharisees felt or pretended to feel concerning the 
reality of the miracle. In truth there is but one question, " What gay- 
est thou of him in that he hath opened thine eyes? what conclusion 
drawest thou from thence?" and thus the answer is to the point, "He 
said, He is a prophet :"* — ^not yet the Son of God, not yet the Messiah ; 
of these higher dignities of his benefactor he as yet has no guess, but 
what he believes him he boldly declares him, "a prophet" — one fur- 
nished with powers and a message from above. When they asked this, 
it was not that they cared in the least for the judgment of the man, 
but they hoped to mould him and make him an instrument for their 
own wicked purposes, Chrysostom, indeed, whom Theophylact and 
Euthymius follow, makes this " What sayest thou of him?" the speech 
of the better disposed in the Sanhedrim, who hope that the testimony 
of the man himself may go for something ; but this is little probable. 
They would fain have had him turn against his benefactor, and they 
hoped that, seeing what would be welcome to them, he would follow 
the suggestions which they had thrown out, and attribute the opening 
of his eyes to the power of an evil magic. But a rare courage from 
above is given to him, and he dares in the face of these formidable men 
whom he is making his foes, to avouch his belief that the work and the 
doer of the work were of God, 

* Our Tersion do doubt in general comeja to the English reader the wrong im 
preaeion ; it had done eo at least for many years to me. Yet the manner of pointing, 
■with the absence of tlie second n6te of interrogatioii, sliows that the tranalatora had 
riglillj appruheuded the parage. 
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They now summon his parents, hoping to be more successful in 
dealing with them. Their desire is to get a lie from them, and that 
they should say their son had not been born blind, But neither in this 
quarter do they find any help. His parents make answer as persons 
who refuse to be made accomplices in a fraud, although without any 
high desire to witness or to suffer for the truth's sake ; on the contrary, 
there is something of selfishness in the manner in which they extricate 
themselves from the difficulty, leaving their son in it. They avail 
themselves of the fact that he was of full age, able therefore judicially 
to answer for himself, and altogether decline to enter on the question of 
how his sight had been restored to him ; since they could not have told 
the truth without saying something that should have been to the honor 
of Jesus, — and so they would have come under the penalties which the 
Sanhedrim had lately declared against any that should " confess that he 
w C W n rsdbyh hbhdhad 

madd tob p Chb yha 

whhqesn h hdh bhe 

Mh — adhhg b-d 

h hdngnhd — ph 

decision , and the penalty oi so domj,, jf a premature contession of him, 
was, that he who made it should be cast out of the synagogue, — that is, 
sliould be excommunicated. Now there appear to have been two, or 
some say thiee, kinds of excommunication among the Jews, greatly dif- 
fering in degrees and intensity, and our Lord often alludes to them, not 
as though they were a slight matter, but as among the sharpest trials 
which his servants would have to endure for his name's sake. The 
mildest was an exclusion for thirty days from the synagogue, to which 
period, in case the excommunicated showed no sign of repentance, a 
similar or a longer period, according to the will of those that imposed 
the sentence, was added : in other ways loo it was made keener ; it was 
accompanied with a curse; none might hold communion with him now, 
not even his family, except in cases of absolute necessity. Did he 
show himself obstinate still, he was in the end absolutely separated 
from the fellowship of the people of God, cut off fiom the congregation, 
— a sentence answering, as many suppose, to the delivering to Satan in 
the apostolic Church. (1 Cor. v. 5 ; 1 Tim. i. 20.)* 



* Our Lord is thought to allude to all these three degrees of separation, Luke tL 
32, expressing the lightest by tbe d^opifttv, the severer by the bveiii^civ, and the 
sererest of all by the h^a?.>,£iv. Yet after all it is doubtful whether these different 

(See Winer's Real Worterbuch, s, y. Bann, and Vitkihqa, Oe Syitagoyi, p. 738.) 
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The man had been removed, while his parents were being examined. 
The Pharisees now summon him again, and evidently by their addresa 
would have him to believe that they bad gotten to the root of all, and 
discovered the whole fi-aud, so that anyjjonger persisting in it would be 
idle. They are as men seeking to obtai'h confession from one they sus- 
pect, by assuring him that others have confessed, and so that for him 
to stand out in denying, will only make matters worse for him in the end. 
Now we know, they would say, that it is all a collusion; we have indu- 
bitable pi'oofs of it ; do thou also give glory to God, and acknowledge 
that it is so. Our " Give God the praise," sets the reader of this passage 
quite upon a wrong track. The Pharisees do not me«n, " Give the glory 
of your cure to God, and not to this sinful man, who in truth could have 
contribut«d nothing to it, — attempting," in Hammond's words, " to draw 
him from that opinion of Christ which he seemed to have, by bidding 
him to ascribe the praise of his cure wholly to God, and not to look on 
Christ with any veneration." So indeed Jei-eiay Taylor, in his sermon, 
On Ike return of prayers; "The spiteful Pharisees bid him give glory to 
God, and defy the minister ; for God indeed was good, but he wrought 
that cure by a wicked hand." But this cannot be their meaning; for 
they did not allow that any cm^ had taken place at all, on the contrary, 
professed to believe that it was all a fraud, gotten up between Christ 
and the man who was before them. The words are rather an adjuration 
to him that he should speak the truth.* Hitherto he has been acting as 
though he could deceive not merely men but God, but now let him 
honor God, give glory to him in uttering that which is truth before him, 
showing so that he believes him to be a God of truth and righteousneaa 
and power, whom no lie will escape, and who will be the avenger of all 
nngodliness of men.f And then in proof they add, " We know that this 
man is a sinner, a more than ordinary transgressor, one therefore to 
whom least of all would God have given this higher power ; your story 
then cannot be true ; we that have the best means for knowing, know 
this." They wil3 overbear him with the authority of th^r place and 
station, and with their confident assertion. 

* A wanparison with Joeh. vii. 19, where Joshna, urging Achan to confess, uses 
exactly the same language, " Mv stra, give, I pray thee, glory to lie Lord God ot 
Israel, and mafee coafessLon unto him," shows this to \>e the meaning. Tlie phrase ia 
often used more generally K3 an adjuration to repentance of every tind, which is 
indeed in the highest sense a taking ehamo \a ourselves, and in that a giving glory 
only to God, ( 1 Sam. vi. 5 ; Jer. siii. 1 6 ; 1 Esdr. ii. 8 ; Eov. ivi. 9.) 

f Seneca, {Ep. 95) epeats very rnbly of this giving glory to Qod, as the great 
work of every man: Primus est Deorum cultus, Deos credere: deinde reddire UlU 
majntaism suom, reddere bonitatern, sine quS nulla majeatas est 
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The man whoin we vecogoizs th gh as ady n ted, brave, 

and genial man, declines altogether n h vhether his 

Healer was this " sinner" or not ; y as Ch m b es, does not 

in the least admit by his answer th te w so. This 

is a matter which he knows not h 11 p k h the thing 

which he does know, and will let h m w h onclusions ; 

and that which he does know is, tha hwasb d d wheis seeing. 
They perceive that they can gain nothing m this way, and they require 
him to tell over again the manner of his cure, hoping either to detect 
some contradictious in his story, or to find something which they can 
better lay hold of, and wrest into a charge against Christ; or perhaps 
utterly perplexed how to escape from their present entanglement, they 
ask for this repetition to gain time, and in the hope that some light 
may break upon them presently. 

But the man has grown weary of the examinations to which his in- 
quisitors are now submitting him anew, and there is something of defi- 
ance in his answer: "To what purpose to tell it all over to you again? 
I have told you already, and ye did not hear: wkerefire would ye hear it 
again?'" And then, with an evident irony, " Will ye also* be kis disci- 
ples t' It is clear that these words cut them to the quick though it is 
not so clear what exaotlj is the taunt conveyed by them Is it this' 
" How idle to tell j oy over igain when thert is that deep-rooted enmity 
in your hearts a^ain=t th s man that though ctuMnted a hundred 
times, jou would yet ne^er a<,knowledge it or sit as learners at his 
feet.f Will je alao become his disciples' I trow not" This is the 
commonest explanation of the words yet it agreas nat perfectly with 
their reply which is an earnest repelling the mdign ty of being or 
meaning to be disciples of his But atcording to that common ^lew of 
the man B word'! he could not h<ne accused them of any such inten 
tion; on the contrarj his chaise was that no evidence no force of 
truth, could Tsin tht,m to be such It seems therefore better to suppose 
that the man, in this last clause of his answer, affects to misunderstand 
theif purpose in asking a repetition of his story. " Is it then, indeed, 
that the truth is winning you also to its side, so that you too wish now 
to find my story true, and yourselves to acknowledge this man for your 
master f Then the answer of the Pharisees will exactly agree. No- 
thing could have been more stinging to them than the bare supposition 

* In the Kot i/iEii of the man there iies, as Cbtjeoatora baa obserTed, a confeasioa 
that As was, or intended fo be. a follower of tbia propbet. Bengel: Jucundfi obaer- 
vari potest fides apud hunc hominem. dum Pbarisfei coatradicunt, paullatim exoriens. 

I Calvin: Significat quamvis centies tonvioti fuerint, mafigao bostilique affectu 
Bic esse occupatoa ut nunquam cessuii sint. 
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of such a discipleahip on their part: "They reviled kim and said, Thou 
art his disciple, but we are Moses' disciples." They set, as was their 
wont, Moses against Christ, and contrast their claims. " We know that 
God spake unto Moses ; we know that he had a commission and an au- 
thority;hutasjor tliisfdlow,we know not whence he is; all is tinoertain 
ahout him ; there is no proof that God has given him a commission ; we 
know not whether he be from above or from beneath." 

This confession of their inability to explain this new and wonderful 
appearance, this acknowledgment that they were at fault, emboldens 
the man yet further ; they had left a blot, and this plain yet quick- 
witted man does not fail to take instant advantage of it. It is impossi- 
ble to miss an irony keener yet than the last in his retort : " But this at 
least is wonderful; here is one who has opened mine eyes, who is evi- 
dently so clothed with powers mightier than man's, as to be able to do 
this miracle ; and you, the spiritual rulers of our nation, you that should 
try the spirits, that should be able to tell of each new appearance 
whether it be of God or not, here acknowledge your ignorance, and can- 
not tell of this man whence he is, whether of earth or of heaven,* But 1 
know, for you have yourselves declared it, (see ver, 24,) that God heareth 
not sinners ; but he hath heard this man,- — he hath enabled him to do a 
work without parallel ; therefore I know whence he is ; he is of God ; 
for were he not, he could do none of the things which he has done." 

It is interesting here to observe how his faith and insight and cour- 
age had grown during this very esaoaination. He who had said a little 
while before, " Whether he be a sinner or no, I know not" (yer. 25,) 
avoiding the answer, now says boldly, " We know that God heareth not 
sinners." Nor need we take exception, as many have done, at his 
maxim, " God heareth not sinners,'" nor bring out, as they have thought 
it needful to do, that these words have no Scriptural authority,! being 

» Compare our Loid'fl question to bis adversaries, Matt. xxi. 35 ;'The baptism 
of John whenoa was it 1 (iroflei' (jv ;) from heaven or of men ?" which best esplaina 
the iroflev (^if Tzotf l^ovciif, ver. 24) here. In the same way PQatc's question to 
our Lord, "Whence art thoni" (John xii. 9,) is to be explained; "To what world 
dost thou belong t" 

t Thus Origen {in Iiai., Horn. 6) : Peccatores eiandit Daua. Quod si tiraotis illud 
quod in Evangelio dicitur ; Scinius quia peceatores Don exaudiat Deus, oolite perti- 
mesoere, nolite credere. OcBciis erat qui hoc dixit, Magis aut«m credite ei qui didt, 
at non mentitur, Etsi fuerint pcccata, vestra ut coccinuni, ut lanam dealhabo, Au- 
guBtice {Serm. 138); Si peceatores Dena non eiaudit, quam spera habemus) Si 
paccatorea Deua non exaudit, at quid oraraus et testimooium pcccati noatri tuuaione 
pecloria dicimus. Ha alludeato Luke sviii. 10, and proceeds; Cert^ peccaf ores Deua 
Bxaudit. Sed ille qui iata dixit, nondum laverat faciem cordis da SiloiL In oculis ajua 
prsceaserat sacramentuun ; eed iii corde noudum erat effei^um gratis beceficima 
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words neither of Christ nor of one of his inspired servants, but only of a 
man not wholly enlightened yet, in whose mind truth and error were 
yet mingled together. That the words have not in themselves any au- 
thority is most true ; yet they may well be allowed to stand, and in. the 
intention in which the speaker used them. For the term " sinner" has a 
two-fold meaning in Scripture : sometimes it is applied to all men as they 
arefallenehildrenof Adam, and each one with the burden of his own sin 
upon him, Jf, taking the word in this sense it were «aid " God heareth 
not sinnen," this were indeed to say, God heareth not a y n an or if 
by "sinners'^ were understood those who ha e bee u tin e past n ore 
than ordinary transgressors, and it were said that they will ot ow he 
heard, though they truly turn, this were indeed an mpea 1 ng f the 
grace of God. But the Scripture knows anothe a d e npha c u e of 
the term " sinners" — men iw tkeir sins, and no des ng to be del vered 
out of them ; and in this sense, which is the ense of I e speaker here 
as of the better among the Pharisees, who a 1 tie earl e n he day had 
said, "-How can a man that is a sinner do suck mtraclesf (\er. 16, ef. 
X. 21,) it is most true that God does not hear sinners ; their prayer is an 
abomination, and even if they ask, they obtain not their petitions.* (Isai. 
i. 15; lix. 1,3; Prov. i. 28; xv. 8; xxviii. 9; Ps. 1. 16; Isvi. 18; 
<ax.7; Jobxxvii. 9; xsxv. 13; Jer. siv. 12; Mic. iii. 4.) 

But this was what least of all they could endure, that the whole re- 
lations between themselves and this man should thus be reversed, — that 
he should thus be their teacher ; and while it was now pMn that no- 

Quando lavit fadem cordis sui cceciis iate t Quaado earn Donunus foras missum k 
Judfais, inlromiMt ad se. Cf. Serm. 135. e. 6. Elsewhere {Con. Lit Parmert., 1. 2, o, 
8) he shows tliat his maJQ desire ia tlius to rescue the passage finm Donatiat abases. 
These lasf, true to their plan of making the sacraments and other blessings of the 
Church to rest on the subjective saDctity of those tkrouiih whose hands thej passed, 
and not on the sure promise of him from whose hands thej eame, quoted this pas- 
sage in proof: "Ood heareth not sinners ;" how then can they minister blessings to 
others t It would be gh ( w th t t t th m wh m God hears, but the 
Church which speak th gh th m A d be f th b ppl cation of the 

woi'ds, it needed not tomk pt a^ tth itmt tself as though it 

smacked of errors fr m wh ch th w t y t wh lly d 1 d But Calrin 

better ; Falluotur q cce m Ig pm si 1 q tnm ae put ant. Nam 

peecator hie quoque t p ul tj mp m t 1 turn "luh t { er. 94.) Eat 
Butem hiec perpetua & pt te doct q od D xa d C k quibus yeri 

et sincere corde vocatur . . . Ideo non maU ratiocioatui; c<ecua, Christum & Deo 
profectum esse, quern euls votta ita propitium habet. 

* The words are so true tJiat Jeremy Taylor has made them the text of three 
among his noblest aarmonfl, eatided The return of Prayers; or. The eonditiont of a 
preaailing prayer. 
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thing could be done with him, that he could neither be seduced nor ter- 
rified from his simple yet bold avowal of the truth, their hatred and 
scorn break forth without any restraint : "Thou wast altogether horn in 
sin, and dost thou teach vs ?" — " altogether" not imperfect in body only, 
but, as they now perceive, maimed and deformed in soul also.* "Thou 
that comest forth from thy mother's womb with the note of thy wicked- 
ness upon thee, dost thou school us? dost thou presume to meddle and 
be a judge in such matters as these ^ And they cast him out" — which 
does not merely mean, as some explain it, (Chrysostom, Maldonatua, 
Grotius, Tholuck,) rudely flung him forth from the hall of judgment, 
wherever that may have been ; but, according to the decree which had 
gone before, they declared him to have come under those sharp spiritual 
censures which they had threatened against any that should join them- 
selves unto the Lord, Only so the act would have the importance 
which (ver, 35) is attached to it. No doubt the sign and initial act of 
this excommunication was the thrusting him forth and separating him 
as unclean from their own company ;t and so that other explanation of 
the passage has its relative truth.]; Yet this was not all, or nearly all, 
which was involved in these words, " They cast him, out." This violent 
putting of hijn out of the hall of audience, was only the beginning of the 
things which he should suffer for Christ's sake. 

But in him were to be fulfilled in a very eminent sense those words, 
" Blessed are ye when men shall hate you, and when they shall separate 
you from their company, and shall reproach you and cast out your 
name as evil, for the Son of man's sake." (Luke vi. 22,) He is cast 
out from the meaner fellowship, to be received into the higher, — from 
that wiiich was about to vanish away, to be received into a kingdom not 
to be moved, — from the synagogue to the Church : the Jews cast him 
out, and Christ received him: "When my father and my mother forsake 
me, the Lord taketh me up." (Ps. xxvii. 12.) He has not been ashamed 
of Christ, and now Christ reveals himself unto him as he had not done 
before : no longer as the prophet from God, for to this only his faith had 
hitherto reached, but as the Son of God himself. Thus, " to him that 

♦Bengal; Exprobrant de ccewtate pristinft. Calvin; Perinde illi insultanf, acei 
ftb utero roatris cum acelcmrc Buorum noti prodiiaset. It ie eharacterialJc enough 
that thej forget that Ihe two charges, one that he had never been blind, and bo was 
an impostor,— tlje other that he bora the mark of God's anger in a blindness which 
reached back to his birth, — will not agree tc^cther. 

f Corn, k Lapide : Utrnmque eoa Eedsse est credibile, scilicet cceenm ex domo, et 
hoc symboto ex Ecclesia roa, ejecisse. 'EK^diJeiv will then have the technical mean- 
ing which it afterwards retained in tbe Church. (See Sdicbb's Mes., s. v.) 

X See ViTBiNGi, J)e Synagogd, p. 748. 
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hath is given," and he ascends from laith to faith. " Jesus heard ihal 
they had coit him om(," and, himself the Good Shepherd, went in search 
of this sheep in this favorable hour for bringing him home to the true 
fold; — "and when he had found fiim," encountered him, it maybe, in the 
temple, (cf. John v. 14,) " he said unto him, Dost thou believe on the Son 
of God?" The roan knows what the title naeans, that it is equivalent 
to Messiah, but he knows not any one who has a right to claim it for his 
own : such trust, however, has he in his Healer, that whomsoever he 
will point out to him as such, he will recognize, "Jle answered and said 
unto him, Who is he, Lord, that Imight believe on him? And Jems said 
vnto him. Thou hast both seen him, and it is he that talketh with thee." 
These words, "Thou hast seen him," do not refer to some anterior see- 
ing — for it does not appear that the man after his eyes were opened at 
the pool, returned to the Lord, or that he had enjoyed any opportunity 
of seeing him since. This past then is in some sense a present: "Thou 
hast seen him already ; this seeing is not something yet to do ; ever since 
thou hast been speaking with me thine eyes have beheld him, for it is no 
other than he himself that talketh with thee."* 

And now that to which all that went before was but an introduction, 
has arrived ; "Jle said, Lord, I believe ; and he worshipped him:" not 
that even now we need suppose that he imew all that was contained in 
that title, Son of God, — or that in this worshipping him we are to un- 
derstand the very highest act of adoration as unto God, For the fact 
of " God manifest in the flesh," is far too great a one for any man to 
receive at once : the minds, even of apostles, could only dilate little by 
little to receive it. There were, however, in this man the preparations 
for that ultimate and crowning faith : the seeds which would unfold into 
it were safely laid in his heart ; and he fell down at the feet of Jesus as 
of one more than man, with a deep religious reverence and fear and 
awe. And thus the faith of this poor man was accomplished ; step by 
step he had advanced, following &itlifully the light which was given 
him ; undeterred by opposition which would have been fatal to a weaker 
fmth, and must have been so to his, unless flie good seed had cast its 
roots in a soil of more than ordinary deptlL But because it was such 
a soil, therefore, when persecution arose, as it soon did, for the Word's 
sake, he was not offended ; {Matt. xiii. 21 ;) but endured, until at length 
the highest grace was vouchsafed to him, to know the only-begotten Son 
of God, however yet he may not have seen all the glorious treasures 
that were contained in the knowledge of him. 

So wonderful was the whole event, so had it brought out the spiritual 

• Com. k Lapide : Et viditti eum, nunc cim se tibi ipso Tidendum offerL 
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blindnesss of those tlmt ought to have beea the seers of the nation, so had 
it ended in the illumination, spiritual as well as bodily, of oae who 
seemed among the blind, that it called out from the Saviour's lips those 
remarkable words in which he moralized the whole : . " For judgment I 
am come into this world, that they which see not might see, and that they 
which see might he made blind: I am come to reveal every man'e inner- 
most state; I, as the highest revelation of God, must bring out men's 
love and their hatred of what is divine as none other eould : {John iii. 
19 — 21 ;) I am the touchstone ; much that seemed true sha m to h 
be proved lalsc, to be merely dross ; much that for its li gh 

was nothing accounted of, shall prove true metal: mai wh m 
esteemed to be seeing, such as the spiritual chiefs of this n h 

shown to be blind : many, whom men counted altogether g d 

shall, when ray light touches them, be shown to have po p 

ual vision undreamt of before." Christ was the King ru — d 
therefore, his open setting up of his hanner in the world w d 

of necessity a ranging of men in their true ranks, as lov h 

lovers of a He ;* and ho is here saying of himself the same thing which 
Simeon had said of him before: "Behold, this child is set for the fall 
and rising again of many in Israel .... that the thoughts of many 
hearts way be revealed:' (Luke ii. 34, 35.) He is the stone on which 
men build, and against which men stumble, — and set for either purpose, 
(1 Pet. ii. 6 — 8 ; cf. 2 Cor. ii. 16.) These words call out a further 
contradiction on the part of the Pharisees, and out of this miracle un- 
folds itself that discourse which reaches down to ver. 21 of the ensuing 
chapter. They had shown what manner of shepherds of the sheep they 
were in their exclusion of this one irom the fold : " with force and 
with cruelty have ye ruled them," (Ezek. xxxiv. 4:)f our Lord seta 
over against them himself, the good Shepherd and the true. 

* AngnaHne (/n Sv. Joh., li'act. 44) ; Dies ille divlaerat inter lucem et teoebraB. 
•f This whole chapter of Eaekiel niaj be profitably read in the light of the con- 
nection between those 9th and 10th chapters of St. John. 
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THE EESTOIUNG OF TEE MAS WITH A WITHERED HAKD. 

Matt. xii. 9 — 13 ; Maek iii. 1 — 5; Luke vi. 6—11. 

This is not the first of our Lord's sabbathio cures,* which stirs the ill- 
will of his adversaries, or is used by thtm as a pretext for accusing 
him ; for we saw the same to occur in the case of the miracle immedi- 
ately preceding; yet I have reserved for this the considering once for 
all the position which our Lord himself took in respect of the Jewish 
Sabbath, aJid the light in which he regarded it. The present is the most 
iavorable occasion which will occur, siace here, and in the discourse 
which immediately precedes this miracle, and which stands, if not quite 
in such close historic connection as might at first sight appear on reading 
it in the Gospel of St. Matthew, yet in closest inner relation to it, our 
Lord himself enters upon the subject, and delivers the weightiest worda 
which upon this matter fell from his lips. To go hack then to that pre- 
ceding discourse, and the circumstances which gave rise to it ; — the 
Pharisees found fault with the disciples for plucking ears of com and 
eating them upon the Sabbath; they accused them to their Master aa 
transgressors of the law: "Behold, why do they on the Sabbath day 
that which is not lawful?' It was not the thing itself, as though it had 

* The cures on the Sabbath actually recorded are sevea 'm number, and are the 
following; — that of the demoniac in the synagt^ue of Capernaum, (Mark i. 31 ;) 
that of Simon'B wife's mother, (Mark i. 29 ;) of the impotent mac of Bethesda, (John 
T. 9 ;) of this man with a withered hand ; of the man born blmd, (John ix. U ;) of tha 
woman with a spirit of infirmity, (Luke ziii. 14 ;) of the man who had a dropsy, 
(Luke ^y. 1.) We have a general intimation of many more, aa at Mark L 84, aad 
hate already observed that Ihe " one work" to wiiich our Lord alludes, at John vii 
21 — 23, is perhaps not any of tlie miracles which he has recorded at length, but ona 
to which we hare no further allusioD than that contained in these verses. 
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been an iavasion of other men's property, for that was by the law itself 
expressly permitted ;* they might not thrust in a sickle to another man's 
field, hut might pluck the ripe ears for the stilling of their present 
hunger. (Deut. xxiii. 25.) By restrictions upon an absolute proprie- 
torship, even slight as this, did God assert that he was indeed the true 
proprietor of all the land, and that the holders held it only of him It 
was in the day ou which they plucked these eais that their fault 
consisted 

Our Lord seeks to jaise the objCLtors to a truer st'tnding point 
from whiih to contemplate the act of his disciples , and by two ex 
amplea and these taken from that \ery law which they believed they 
were asserting, would show them hew the law if it is not to work 
mischievou'ily must be spintuallj handkd and understood These 
examples are borrowed, the one Irom the Old Testament histoiy, the 
other from ^e service of the temple which was evermore going on before 
their eyes. The first, the well-known event which occurred during 
David's flight from Saul, (I Sam, xxi, 1 — 6,) his claiming and obtain- 
ing from the high priest the holy bread, was such as would naturally 
carry much weight with them whom Christ was seeking to convince, 
David being counted the great pattern and example of Old Testiment 
holiness; "Will ye affirm that they did wrong,— David who in that 
necessity claimed, or the priest who gave to him, the holj bread '" 
The second example came yet nearer home to them with whom he was 
speaking, and was more stringent still, for it was not an exceptional case, 
but grounded in the very constitution of the Levitical service ; " Te do 
yourselves practically acknowledge it right that the rest of the Sabbath 
should give place to a higher interest, to the service of the temple; 
that as the lesser, it should be "subordinated, and, where needful, 
offered up to this as the greater the sacrifices, with all the laborious 
preparations which they require, do not cea'fe upon the Sabbath j 
(Num xwiii 8, 9 ;) all which is needful for completing them, is upon 
that day earned through ; yet no one accounts the pne'.ts to be there- 
fore Id any true sense profaners of that holy dxj f rither would they 
be so, if they did not do these things "J 

* See Robinson's Heseamhei, v. 3, p. 192. 

f They had tliemseliea a maxim which exproaaei tliia very thing : Miniaterima 
pelKt Sabbittuni. 

X It is tlie same argument which he purauea, John vii. 22. 23. There he says, 
"For the sake of circamciaioit you do youraelvea Tiotate the Sabbath. Rather than 
Dot keep Moses' commandment, which requires tha child to ha circumciaed upon tlie 
eighth day, you will, if that day fall upon a Sabbath, accomplisli all the warb of 
n upon that. You make, that is, the Sabiiath, which ia lower, give place 
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And then, lest the Pharisees should retort, or in their hearts make 
exception, that the work referred to was done in the service of the 
temple, and was thenfore permitted ; hut that here there was no such 
serving of higher interests, he adds, "But I say unto you, that in this 
place is one greater than the temple ;" one whom therefore, by still 
better right, his servants might serve and be guiltless.* He contem- 
plates his disciples as alreadj the priests of the New Covenant, of which 
he is himself the living Temple. f It was m their needful service and 
ministration to him, and because that so occupied them ^s that they 
had not time regularly to prepare food or to eat, that they were an hun- 
gered, (ver. 1,) and profaned, as fie ad\eisanes amounted it, the 
Sabbath, But if those who yet ministered m that temple which was 
but the shadow of the true, were thus privileged, — if, a-! eiery man's 
conscience bore witness, they were blameless in all this, and only seem- 
ingly transgressed the law, really to keep it, how much more those who 
ministered about the Temple not made with hands,- — the true Taber- 
nacle, which the Lord had pitched and not man t J 

The Lord continues: "But if ye had known," if with all your 
searching into the Scripture, aJl your busy scrutiny of its" letter, you 
had ever so entered into the spirit of the Law, whereof you profess to be 
the jealous guardians and faithful interpreters, as to understand " what 

io cireumoisioB, which is higher, and therein you have right But the cures which I 
accompliah are greater than drcumcialon itself: that is but receiving the seal of the 
covenant upon a single member; my cures are a making the entire man {67j>c ujiflfu- 
jro[) whole; Shall not the Sabbath then by much better right give place to these 
works of mine r 

* Cocceius pves admirably the meaning here ; Hoc argumentura nrget contra 
tadtam eiceptionem, nempe, discipulos Christi in agro lion in templis fecisse opus non 
sacerdotale. Cliristus ostendit majorcm templo hie esse, significana ee Dominum 

templi esse, Mai, iii. 1; Jer, xL IB Quemadmoddm igitur saeerdotes licitS 

fecerunt opera, quie pertinebant ad cultum Dei ceremonialero ; ita discipuli Chriati 
licitS fecerunt ilia qiue necease erat faeere, ut aervircnt ipai vero templo et Domino 
templi. The argument is in no way materially altered if we admit /itKov instead of 
fiei^uv into the text, aa Lachmann hai doae and aa is generally agreed now to be the 
preferable reading, t^e have exactly in the aame manner, (Matt xiL 42,) Idoi) 
Tr?.£iav Ito'Aoiuhiro^ txSf 

■j- I know not whether there is a force m Augustine s remark ( Quissl. xvii. in 
Maith^ qu, 10) : Unum exemplum datura regiB potestatis de David, alterum sacer- 
dotalis de iis qui per mmisterium templi Sabbatum violant nt multo minua ad ipsum 
evulsarum Sabbato apicamm cnmen pertmeat, qui vems rex et verus sacerdos est, et 
Ideo Dominua Sabbati. 

t Ireniens (Coit. S(cr^ I. 4, c. 8, g 8); Per Legis verba suos diacipulos ereuaans 
et eiguificans licere eacerdotibua liber^ agere .... Sacerdot«a autem sunt omnes 
Domini Apostoli, qui neque agros neque doraos htereditant Mc, sed semper altar! et 
Deo serviunl. 
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this meaneth, 1 will have mercy and not sacnlice, ye would not have 
condemned the guiltless;" you would not have found fault with them 
in whom no true fault can be found. The quotation is from Hoa. vi, 7, 
and leaves some ambiguity on the mind of an English reader; which 
would have been avoided by some such translation as this, " I desire 
merey and not sacrifice,"* the words themselves containing one of those 
prophetic glimpses of the Gospel, one of those slights cast upon the Law 
even during fhe time when the Law was in force.f and example of that 
"finding fault" with it which the apostle notes, (Heb. viii. 8,) whereby 
a witness was borne even to them that lived under it, however some 
may have refused to receive that witness, that it was not the highest 
thing, hut that God had something better and higher in store for his peo- 
ple. The prophet of the Old Covenant is here anticipating the great 
apostle of the New, and saying with as clear a voice, "Though I speak 
with the tongues of men and of angels .... and though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." (1 Cor. xiii. 1 — 3.) He la 
declaring, That which God longs for on the part of men is not the out- 
ward observance, the sacrifice in the letter, but the inward outpouring 
of love,— that which the " sacrifice" symbolized, the giving up of self in 
the self-devotion of love. (Cf. Heb. x. 5 — 10.) This must underlie 
every outward sacrifice and service to give it value ; and when the ques 
tion arises between the form and the spirit, so that the one can only be 
preserved by the loss of the other, then the form must yield to the life, 
as the meaner to the more precious.J 

But the application of the words in the present case still remains un- 
settled. For it may be either, " If you had truly understood what God 

* To the LXX., IXeog 6^Xa ^ diimav, xai M-ynaaiv GmO, ij aXoKavra/iaTa. 

t Among ftose Blights, God's words by Eieliiel, " Wherefore I gave them also 
statutes that were not good, and JudgroGnts whereby they should not lire," (xx. 25,) 
are often enumerated; by Melancthon,by Eeineciriiis,(Deu3 no Bme qaideralegihunii 
hoDorein tribuit, quod merea,tnrTitemffiternam,) and by many more. Yetthisia cer- 
tainly an error. Depredating things aa are spoken of tho Old Covenant, yet thia ia 
ever relatively, and only in comparison with the New; never this absolute blame. 
(VnawQA, Ohss. Sac., v, 1, p. 265 ; prsecepla non bona, h ififansi, in quibua nihil 
inerat boni.) The verse is to be explained by the verae enaumg, with which it atanda 
in intimate connection. The " / gave" here, is l)ut the ■KopiSaKzv aitoi^ d Qeii; He 
xiift? liTifiiac, of Eom. L 26. Cf. Acts TiL42; 3 Theaa. ii. 11. These " statutes that 
were not good," were the heathen abominations to which God gave them over. 

I Exactly in obedience to this precept, " I will have mercy and not sacrifice," and 
■with a true insight into the law of love, aa the highest law of all, those holy men have 
acted, that in great needs have sold the most aatred vessels of the Church for the re- 
demption of captives, or for the saving of perishing souls in some great fiirauie. 
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asks of men, what service from them pleases him best, you would have 
understood that my disciples were offering that, who in true love and 
pity Ibr peiishing souls had so labored and toiled as to go without their 
necessary tood, and were therefore thus obliged to satisfy the cravings 
of a present hunger,* — that their loving transgression was better than 
many a man's cold and heartless clinging to the letter of the command- 
ment" Or el-e the words may'have more direct reference to the Pha- 
risees theniseh es : " If you had understood the service wherein God do- 
lighted the most, you would have sought to pleas*, him by meekness and 
by mercy, — by a charitable judgment of your brethren, — by that love 
out of a pure heart, which to him 'is more than all whole burnt-offerings 
and sacrifices.' (Mark xii. 33.) Ye would not thus have been judges 
of evil thoughts." {Prov. xvii. 15.) Thus Olshausen.f who adds: 
" This merciful love was just what was wanting ia the fault-finding of 
the Pharisees. It was no true bettering of the disciples which they de- 
sired; no pure zeal for the cause of God urged them on. Ealher sought 
they out of envy and an inner bitterness to bring something against the 
diseiplea ; and, in fact, out of this did, in an apparent zeil for the Lord, 
persecute the Lord in his disciples. They 'condemned the gudtless;' 
for the disciples had not out of ennui, for mere pastime's saVe, plucked 
the ears, but out of hunger, {ver. 1.) Their own they had forsaken, 
and they hungered now in their labor for the kingdom of God There- 
fore stood they in the same position as David the servant ot God, who, 
in like manuer, with them that were with him, hungered in the service 
of the Lord; as the priests, who ia the temple must labor on the Sab- 
bath, and so for the Lord's sake seem to break the law of the Lord. 
While this was so, ihe>/ also might without scruple eat of the shewbread 
of the Lord: what was God's, that was theirs." 

St. Mark has alone preserved for ns the weighty words which fol- 
low, (ii. 27:) "The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath." The end for which the Sabbath was ordained was to bless 
man; the end for which man was created, was not to observe the Sab- 
bath. A principle is here laid down, which it is clearly impossible to 
confine to the Sabbath alone. Eather it must extend to the whole circle 
of outward ordinances. It does in fact say this, The Law was made 
for man; not man for the Law. Man is the end, and the ordinances of 
the Law the means ; not these the end, and man the means.]; Man was 

* So Maldonatua : Hoc est quod apoatolos maximd excusftbat, quod in pnedicando 
et feciendia miraculis Bde6 fuieseat occupati. ut nee parare cibum ncc capere posacnt. 

t In like manner Wolf {Curie, in loc) ; Noo dubitaverim verba biec opponi ju- 

dicia Pharisieorum immitt et rigido, de dUcipulis tanquam vialatoribuB Sabbatlii, rato, 

X Ree a remaikable parallel 2 Matx:, v. 19. 
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not made to the end that he might observe these ; but these were given, 
that they might hless man, that they might train and discipline him till 
he should be ready to serve God from the free impulses of his spirit* 
And all this being so, "therefore the Soaof man is Lord also of the 
SabbatK" Now to say here with Grotius, that "Son of maa" is equiv- 
alent to man, and that the meanmg of these words is. The Sabbath wag 
made for man, and man therefore can do with it as he will, is evidendy 
an error.f For, in the first place, there is no passage in the New Testa- 
ment in -which "Soa of man," occurring as it does eighty-eight times, 
does not mean the Messiah, tJie taaxi. in whom the idea of humanity was 
fully realized; and, again, with all the bold things which St. Paul 
speaks of man'srelationsto the Law, he never speaks of him, even after 
he is risen with Christ, as being its lord. He is not under it ; he is re- 
leased from its rule, so that it is henceforth with him as a friendly com- 
panion, not as an imperious schooImaster.| But it is God's Law, and 
so long as he is still in the flesh, and therefore may continually need its 
restraints upon his flesh, he never stands above it ; rather, at the first 
moment of bis falling away from the liberty of a service in Christ, will 
come under it anew. 

Even the ceremonial law man is not lord of, to loose Uw^elf from 
it, as upon the plea of insight into the deeper mysteries which it shadows 
forth : he must wait a loosing from it at the hands from which it first 
proceeded, and which first imposed it. Simply as man, Christ himself 
wag "made under the law." {Gal. iv. 4.) But as Son of man, as the 
Messiah, who is also Son of God, he has power over all these outward 
ordinances : he himself first gave them for the training of man, as a pre- 
paratory discipline, and when they have done their work, when this pre- 
paratory discipline is accomplished, he may remove them ; he may say 
when the shadow shall give place to the substance, when his people so 
possess the last that they may forego the first. And it was the sign 

* Even in the Talmud it was said, " The Sabbath is in your hands, and you not 
in the hands of the Sabbath ; for it is written, The Lord hath given you the Sabbath 
Exod. xvi, 29 ; Eieli. it 12." 

\ Sea (in loe.) Grotius'a ingenious defence of hia theory, which he confidently 
affirms la the only one which the connection of the Words in St Mark will allow : 
but Coeceius answers weU, Ron sequitur : Homiuia cauai factum est Sabbatura : 
Ergo homo est Dominus Sabbati. Sed bene sequitur : Ergo ia, cujus est homo, ef 
qui propter hominetn venit in mimdum. quique omnem poteatatem in ccelo et terrS 
poasidet, in hominis sahttem et bonum est et Dominus Sabbati. Ceteriun Dominus 
Sabbati non esset, nisi esset snpremus vo/ioSeTt;;, et nisi ad ipsius gloriam pertineret 
Sabbati institutio, et ejus usus ad salutem hominis. 

t He ia not, to use Augustine's distinction, tui lege, but he is aan lego, and in 
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and augury tiat they had done their work, when he was come, in whom 
the higliest gifts of God to men were given. The very Ja«t that he was 
trusted with the highest, involved his power over all lower forma of 
teaching. Christ is " the end of tte law," — is every way the end, as 
that to which it pointed, as tliat in which it is swallowed up ; being him- 
self living law, not therefore in any true sense the destroyer of the law, 
as the adversaries charged him with being, but its transformer and glt> 
rifier, ehangiag it from law into liberty, from shadow to substance, frona 
letter to spirit,* 

To this our Lord's clearing of his disciples, or rather of himself in 
his disciples, (for the accusation was truly against him,) the healing of 
the man with a withered hand is attached immediately, as we have seen, 
fay St, Matthew, although St. Luke shows that it did not find place till 
the following Sabbath, Like another healing, very similar in its circmn- 
stances, that of the woman with the spirit of infirmity, (Luke xiii, II,) 
like that too of the demoniac at Capernaum, (Mark i, 2, 3,) it was 
wrought in a synagogue. There, on the ensuing Sabbath, in " their syn- 
agogue" the synagogue of those with whom he had thus disputed, he 
encountered " a man who had his hand withered.^' St. Luke tells us that 
it was his "right hand" which was thus aifected. The disease under 
which this man labored, and which probably extended throughout the 
whole arm, was one occasioned by a deficient absorption of nutriment in 
the limb ; it was in fact a partial atrophy, showing itself in a gradual 
wasting of the size of the limb, with a loss of its powers of motion, aad 
ending with its total death. When once thoroughly established, it is in- 
curable by any art of man.f 

He apparent variation in the different records of this miracle, that 
in St. Matthew the question proceeds from the Pharisees, in St. Mark 
and Luke from the Lord, is no real one; the reconciliation of the two 
accounts is easy. The Pharisees first ask him, " Is it lawful to heal on 
the Sabbath dayf He answers this question as was his wont, (see 

• Augustine (^Sena. 136, S): Dominns Sabbatum solffebat; sed noQ ide6 reiia. 
Quid est quod disi, Sabbatum Bolsabat! Lux ipse venent, umbras removebat- 
Sabbatnm enim A Domino Deo prsoeptum est, ab ipso Chrieto prseoeptuin, qui cum 
Patre erat, quando lei ilia dabatur ; ab ipso pr^oeptum eat, sad in xunbrS futurL 

f See Wiskb's Real WorUrbuek, t. 1, p. T96. In the apocryphal " Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews." in use among tbe Nazarenes and Ebionltcs, whidi consisted 
probably of our St Matthew, with some extraneous additions, this man appeared sa 
a mason, and Is introduced as ihils addressing the Lord ; Ccementariua eram, manibus 
victum qiueritans : precor te, Jean, nt mibi restitniu eanitatem, ne turpi1«r mendicem 
cibos The jfeijia ejuv ^pdvh equiyalent to the Tr/vx^lpa liJiJOi^f iJi" of PMloatratua, 
( Vila Apollun., L 3, c. 39,) whom the Indian sages heaL 
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Matt. xxi. 24,) by another question. That this is such another counter- 
question comes out most plainly in St. Luke : "I will ask you one thing. 
la it lawful on Ike Sabbath days to do good or to do eviU to save lifi or 
destroy it ?" Our Lord with the same infinite wisdom which we admire 
in his answer to the question of the lawyer, "Who is my neighbor r' 
(Luke X. 29,) shifts the whole argument and lifts it altogether into a 
higher region, where at once it is seen on which side is the riglit and 
the truth. They had put the alternatives of doing or not doing ; here 
there might be a questioji. But he shows that the alternatives are, 
doing good or failing to do good,— which last he puts as identical with 
doing evil, the neglecting to save as equivalent with destroying. Here 
there could be no question ; this under no circumstances could be right; 
it could never be good to sin. Therefore it is not merely allowable, but 
a duty, to do some things on the Sabbath.* " Yea," he says, " and 
things much less important and earnest than that which I am about to 
do, you would not leave undone. Which of you would not draw your 
sheep from the pit into which it had fallen on the Sabbath ; and shall I, 
the true shepherd, not rescue a sheep of my fold, a man, that is fj 
better than a sheep i. Your own consciences tell you that that were a. 
true Sabbath work ; and how much worthier this ! You have asked me^ 
Is it lawful to heal on the Sabbath ? I answer. It is lawful to do well on 
that day, and therefore to heal." They can answer him nothing further, 
— " the)/ held their peace. ^' 

" Then," that is, as St. Mark tells us, " when he had looked round 
about on them with anger, being grieved pr the hardness of their hearts, 



* Danzma (in MEDSCHm's K T. ex Tolm. Ulmir.. p. 685) : Immutaf ergo bens- 
ficus Servator omnem wntroverai^ atatum, so loDgl euiidem reotius, quim fraudie 
13U artifices, proponit The object of (he interesting and learned Essay, Ohriati 
Cwraiio SabbatMca vindi^ata ex legi&us Jjidaicis. from which tie above qaoiation is 
made, is to prove by eriracts from tfaeir own books that (he Jews were not at aU so 
strict, as now, when they wanted to find an accusation against the Lord, they pro- 
fessed to be, in the matter of the things permitted or prohibited on the Sabbath. He 
finds an indication of this (p. 607) in onr Saviour's words, " Th<m hypocrite,' addressed 
on one of these occasions to the ruler of the synagogue. (Luke siiL ]6.) Of course 
the great difficulty in judging whether he has made out hia point, is to know how far 
the extracts in proof, confessedly from worts of a later, often a fax later date, than 
the time of Christ, do fairly represent the earlier Jewish canons. The fisity of Jewish 
tradition is much in faror of the supposition that they do ; hut there always reni^na 
something in these proofs, which causes them (o fail absolutely to prove. In the 
apocryphal gospels, as for instance in the Evangeliura Nioodemi, (see Thilo's Codex 
Apotrypkua, pp. 602, 658.) it is very observable bow prominent a place among the 
accusations brought i^^nst Christ on his trial, are the healings wrought npcai the 
Sabbath. 
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saifh he to the ■man. Stretch forth th.y hand.^'' The esjst«nee of grief and 
anger together in the same heart is no contradiction : indeed, with him 
who was at once perfect love and perfect holiness, grief for the sinner 
must ever have gone band in hand with anger against the sin ; and this 
anger, which with »s is ever in danger of becoming a turhid thing, of 
passing into anger against the man, who is God's creature, instead of 
being anger against the sin, which is the devil's corruption of God's 
creature, — with him was perfectly pure ; for it is not the agitation of 
the waters, hut the sediment at the bottom, which troubles and defiles 
them, and where no sediment is, no impurity will follow on their agita- 
tion. The man obeyed the word, which was a word of power ; he 
stretched forth his hand, " and it was restored whole like as the oilier," 

The madness of Christ's enemies rises to the highest pitch; he had 
not merely broken their traditions, but ho had put them to silence and 
to shame before all the people. Wounded pride, rancorous hate, were 
mingled with and exasperated their other feelings of evil will to him : 
" They were filled with madness ■''' (Luke vi. 11 ;) and in their blind hate 
they snatch at any weapon whereby they may hope to destroy him. 
They do not shrink from joining league with the Herodians, the Eoman- 
izing party in the land, — attached to Herod Antipas, the ruler of Galilee, 
who was only kept on his throne by Roman influence, — if between them 
they may brmg to nothing this new power which seems equally to 
threaten both. So, on a later occasion, (Matt, xxii. 16,) the same parties 
combine together to ensnare him. For thus it is with the world : it 
lays aside for the moment its mutual jealousies and enmities, to join io 
a common conspiracy against the truth. It is no longer a kingdom di 
vided against itself, when the kingdom of light is to he opposed. Herod 
and Pilate can be friends together, if it be for the destroying of the Christ, 
(Luke xxii. 13.) He meanwhile, awai-e of their machinations, withdraws 
himself from their malice to the neighborhood of the sea of Galilee. 
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THE WOMAfi Will A SPIRIT OF IMIEMITT. 

Luke nil 10—11. 

We have here another of our Lord's cures which, being accomplished on 
the Sabbath, awoke the Indignation of the chief teachers of the Jewish 
Church ; cures, of which many, though not ail, are recorded chiefly for 
the sake of showing how the Lord dealt with these cavillers ; and what 
he himself contemplated as the true hallowing of that day. This being 
the main point which the Evangelist has in his eye, every thing else fells 
into the background. We know not where this healing took place; we 
are merely told that it was " in one of their synagogues." While there 
was but one temple in the land, and indeed but one for ail the Jews in 
all the world, there were synagogues in every place : and in one of these 
Christ, as was often his wont, was teaehing upon the Sabbath. Among 
those present there was a woman that was bent double, that had, in the 
words of St. Luke, "a spirit of ijtfirmitff," which showed itself in this 
permMient and unnatural contraction of her body. Had we only these 
words, ''spirit of infirmity,''- W6 might be doubtful whether St. Luke 
meant to trace up her complaint to any other cause beyond the natural 
causes, whence flow the weaknesses and sufferings which afflict our I'ace. 
But our Lord's later words concerning this woman,—" whom Satan kath 
hound,''' — are more explicit, and leave no doubt of his meaning. Her 
calamity had a deeper root; she should be classed with those possessed 
by evil spirits, though the type of her possession was infinitely milder 
than that of most, as is shown by her permitted presence at the public 
worship of God. Her sickness, having its first seat in her spirit, had 
brought her into a moody melancholic state, of which the outward con- 
traction of the muscles of her body, the inability to lift herself, was but 
the sign and the consequence.* 

* This woman is often contemplated as the sjmbol of all those whom the poet 
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Our Lord did not here vait till his aid was sought, though it may 
be that her presence in that place was, on her part, a tacit seeking of his 
help, — as, indeed, seems implied in the words of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, bidding the multitude upon other days than the Sabbath to " come 
and be healed.'" Seeing her, he himself " called her to him, and laid his 
hands on her,"* — those hands being here the channel by which the 
streams of his truer life, which was to dissolve those bonds, spiritual 
and bodily, whereby she was held, should Row into her, — saying at the 
same time, (for though recorded, as was necessary, one after another, we 
are to assume the words and impositioi; of hands as identical in time,) 
" Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity." And the effect followed 
the words and the hands laid on : " iminediately she was made straight, 
and glorified Ood." She glorified, too, no doubt, the author of her sal- 
vation, and this was what the ruler of the synagogue could not bear, (cf. 
Matt. xsi. 15, 16,) — a "fij^om(e,"as the Lord calls him, — zeal for 



Muiitenance of man, in contrast with that downward bent of all other 
us, is the symbol impresseii upon his outward frame, of his nobler destiny, of 
B. heavenly hope with which they have nothing in common ; which the poet, descri- 
bing the gifts which God gave to man at his creation, bos well eipreased : 

Jussit, et ereclos in Bidera luLlere Tullua: 

and Juvenal, Sat. 15, 142—147, in a yet nobler strain: compare Plato's Tim<etts, 
Stallbaum's ed.. p. 860, and the derivation of dvBpanoi. namely, the upward ioolring, 
which some have suggested, is well known. Ou the other baud, the looks ever bent 
upon the ground are a natural symbol of a heart and soul turned earthward alto- 
gether, and wholly forgetful of thoir true home, and of man's good, whic!) is not 
below but above him, Milton's fine use of this symbol in his description of Mam- 
mon {Par. Lost, b. 1) will readily occur; 

Nammon, the least erected Spirit tbat Isll 



Thus Augustine (Enarr. 3» in Ps. Ixviii. 2i)\ Qui bene audit, Sursum cor, curvam 
dorsum non habet. Ereofil quippe statura ejcspectat spem repoMtam sibi in ctelo. . . . 
At vero qui futurie vitie spem non intelligunt, jam exccei^ti, de iuferioribus oogitant ; 
et hoc est habere dorsum curvum, S quo morbo Dominus mulierem illam liberavit. CE 
Enarr. in Pi. xixviL 1 ; Qaml. Evang., L 2, qu. 29 : Akbrosk, Hexaem., L 8, c. 13. 
Theophylact (in loo.) : ToSra 6e pai. TAfi^ave rd. BaifiaTa Kot int riv ftirSp uvSpUTraV 
evyxijTTei y&g ^nix^ orav M t&; jTjIvof /lowof ^poirtiJar vevf, Kot lujSiv oip&viov fl 
0CIOV ^avTaC^Tat. 

* Chrysostom (in ObAMEr's Catena) : TipoesmTtBjjm ii xai x«pac "i"^. ^"^ /""^"^ 
uiv on TT/v roil Ssou Tioyov Svva/iiv TS Koi biepysiav fi iyia mfoptjKS oiipf. 
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God being but the cloak which he wore to hide, whether from others 
only, or, in a sadder hypocrisy, from his own heart also, his true hatred 
of all that was holy and divine.* He was not, in fa«t, disturbed, be- 
cause the Sabbath was violated, but because Christ was glorified. 
Therefore drew he down upon himself that sharp rebuke from him, whose 
sharpest rebuke was uttered only in love, and who would have torn, if 
that had been possible, from off this man's heart, the veil which was 
hiding his true self even from his own eyes. Another part of his 
falseness was, that not daring directly to find fault with the Lord, he 
seeks obliquely to reach him through the people, who were more uader 
his influence, and whom he feared leas. He takes advantage of his po- 
sition as the interpreter of the Law and the oracles of God, and from 
" Moses' seat" would fain teach the people that this work done to the 
glory of God — this restoring of a human body and a human soul — this 
imdoing the heavy burden — this unloosing the chain of Satan,— was a 
servile work, and one, therefore, forbidden on the Sabbath. Blaming 
them for coming to be healed, he indeed is thinking not of them, but 
means that rebuke to glance off on him who has put forth on this day 
his power to help and to save. 

Every word of Christ's answer is significant It is not a defence of 
his breaking the Sabbath, Imt a declaration that he has not broken it at 
all-t " You have your relaxations of the Sabbath strictness, required 
by the very nature and necessities of your earthly condition ; you make 
no difficulty in the matter, where there is danger that loss would ensue, 
that your possessions would be perilled by the leaving some act undone. 
Your ox and your ass are precious in your sight, and you count it nc 
violation of the day to lead them away to water. Yet is not a human 
soul more precious still? the loosing this as allowable as the loosing 
those ?" Every word in his answer iells. " Ea«h one of you, what- 
ever your scheme and theory may be concerning the strictness with which 
the Sabbath ought to be kept, disciples of Hillel or disciples of Scham- 
mai, you loose your beasts ; yet ye will not that I should loose a human 
spirit — one who is of more value than many oxen and asses; — and this 
you do, though they have not been tied up ftr more than for some brief 
space ; while, in your thoughts, I may not unloose from the thraldom of 

• Augnstine {Enarr. S» in Ps. Ixviii. 24) ; Bene ^ndalizati aunt da ill4 ereoU, 
ipsi curyL And again (Serm, 393, c 1) : Calnnmiabantur autem erigenti, qui, tiiai 

f Tcrtvdli^ {Adv. Marc, I. 4, c. 30) : Unnaquisque vestriun sabbatLs non solrit 
aainutn ant bovem suum 4 preeaepi et ducit ad potum I Ergo aecundilm oonditionem 
legisoperatus, legem conflrmayit, non diasolvit.jubentem nullum opus fieri, nisi quod 
fieret omni aniniEe, quanto potius humanie. C£. Ieenj;us, Oon. Hibt., 1. 4 c 8. 
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Satan this captive of eighteen years.* Yours, moreover, is a long process 
of unfastening and leading away to water, — which yet, (and rightly,) you 
make no difficulty about ; but ye are offended with me who have spoken 
but a word and released a soul."-f There lies at the root of this ail- 
ment, as of so much else in Scripture, a deep assertion of the specific dif- 
ference between man, the lord of the creation, for whom all things were 
made, and all the interior orders of beings that tread the same earth 
with him, and with whom upon the side of his body he is akin. He is 
something more than the first in this chain and order of beings; he is 
specifically different (Cf. I Cor. is. 9. "Doth God take care of 
oxen?" and Ps viii 8) And more than merely this ■ the woman was 
a " duvghier oj Abraham." Some think h e that th L d means to 
magnify her claim to this benefit, as being an h f the f th of Abra- 
ham,— one, indeed, who, for the saving of 1 ul n th day of the 

Lord, had come for some sin under the scon g f Satan and this long 
and sore affliction of the flesh. Yet it is m [1 tie that he means 
but this, that she was one of the chosen ra a daught of Abraham 
after the flesh, — however, after this healing, he may ha 1 ecome some- 
thing more, a child of the faith of Abraham.J 

* Ambrose (fi'jy. in iuo, 1. 1, cl76) L Vinculum vinculo comp[irat.,..CCiiii ipsi 
aninialibus Sabbato solvunt vlncula, repreheodunt Domiuum, qui homines a peccato- 
rum yiiiculis liberatit. 

f Chemnitz (ffarm Evang., c IIS): Tempus etiam inter se confert. Jumenta 
fortaasifl ad noctera nnam aut paucos dies priesepi alligantur. At vero hffic ffflmioa 
vel saltern ob temporis prolixltatera omnium commiseratione dignissima est. 

f In a eerraon on the Day of the Nativity, {Serm. IneM, p. S3,) Augustine makes 
the following application of this history : Inclioavit se, cum eublimis eaaet, ut noa qui 
incurvatl eramus, erigeret. Incurvata siquidem erat humana natura ante adventum 
Domini, pccoatorum iiiiere depressa; et quidem se in peccati vitium spontanea volun- 

tate curvaverat, sed sponte se erigere Qon valebat Hiec autem mulier formam to- 

onrvationis tofiua bumani generis prieferebat. In hito muliere hodie natus Dominus 
noster vinculis Sataus alligatos absolvit, et liccntiam nobis tribuit ad auperna con- 
spicere, ut qui olim constituti in miseriis tristes ambulabamus, hodie venienfem ad no« 
medicum suscipientes, nimirom gaudeamus. 
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XXI. 

THE HEALHG OF THE MS WITH A DKOPSY. 

Luke liv. I — 6. 

Ail whioh is most remarkable in the circumstances of tliis miracle haa 
been already anticipated in othew, as especially in the two immediately 
preceding, to which the reader ia referred. Our Lord, not even at this 
late period of his ministry treating the Pharisees as wholly and finally 
hardened against the truth, but still seeking to win, if it were possible, 
them also for his kingdom, had accepted the invitation of one of the chief 
among them " to eat bread," in his house. This was upon the Sabbath, 
the day which the Jews ordinarily selected for their festal meals : for 
the idea of the Sabbath among the Jews was not at all that of a day to 
be austerely kept, but very much the contrary. The practical abuses 
of it were the turning it into a day of rioting and excess.* But the 
invitation, though accepted in love, yet seems not to have been given in 
good faith, but in the hope that the nearer and more accurate watching 
of the Lord's words and ways, which such an opportunity would give, 
might afford some new matter of accusation against him.t Such was, 
probably, the spring of the apparent courtesy which they showed him 
now, and so did they reverence the sacred laws of hospitality.J 

It has been suggested that the man with a dropsy was of design 
placed where he was, since he would jcarcely without permission have 
found entrance into a private house. But although it is quite ooneeiva- 

• On the abuses in this kind of tbe Jewish Sabbath at a lafer day, see Auqustimb, 
Enarr. in Ft. sci. 1, and 2' in Pi. usiL 2, and Serm. 9. c. 3. 

t The emphasis, howeyer, which Hammond finds in the xal airoi,even they that 
had invited him did treacherously watch bim, — as though the Evangelist would bring 
into notice the violation here of the laws of tiospitality, is questionable. Such u 
Buperabounding use of xal ia not unusual in St. Luke. 

t 'Hiov itapa-nipoi^svot. For a similar use of Trapmiipdv, compare vi. 7 ; xx. 
20 ; Mark ili. 2 ; Dan. vi, 11. 
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b!e of these malignant adversaries of Christ, that they should have laid 
such a snare for him as this, yet there is nothing in the narration to give 
it likelihood here ; and the difficulty that, without such design, the man 
would scarcely have found his way into the house of the Pharisee, rests 
upon an ignorance of th e almost public life of the East, and a forgetting 
how easily in a moment of high excitement, such as this must have 
been, the feeble barriers which the conventional rules of society would 
oppose might be broken through. (Luke vii. 36, 37.) At any rate, if 
there was such a plot, the man himself was no party to it ; for the Lord 
" took AiV», and healed Mm, and let him go," 

Yet, ere he did this, he justified the work which he would accom- 
plish, as more than once he had justified other similar works of grace 
and love wrought upon the Sabbath, saying to these interpreters of the 
Law, " Is U lawful to heal 'Upon, the Sabbath ?" Here, as in so many 
matters of debate, it only needs for the question to be truly put, to be 
once rightly stated, and the answer at once is given ; all is so clear, that 
the possibility of its remaining a question any longer has for ever van- 
ished,* As was the case before, he obtains no answer from them, — for 
they will not approve, and they cannot gainsay. " As on other occa- 
sions, (Matt. xii. 11 ; Luke xiii. 15,) the Lord brings hack those pre- 
sent to their own experience, and lets them feel the keen contradiction 
in which their blame of Christ's free work of love sets them with them- 
selves, in that, where their worldly interests were at hazard, they did 
that very thing whereof they made now an occasion against him."f We 
may observe, that as in that other case where the woman was bound, he 
adduces the example of uvhinding a beast, (Luke siii. 15,) — so in this, 
where the man was dropsical, suffering, that is, from water, the example 
he adduces has its equal fitness.^ " You grudge that 1 should deli- 
ver this man upon this day from the water that is choking him, yet if 
the same danger from water threatened one of your beasts, on ass or an 
oa;,§ you would make no scruple of extricating it on the Sabbath from 

* Tertollian {Adv. Mare., 1. i, c 12): Adimplevit enim et hie legem, dum con- 
ditionem interpretatur ejus, dum openim dilferentiam illuminat, dum &icit qure Lex 
de Sabbali feriia escipit, dum ipsum Sabbati diem benedictione Patria & pvimordio 
sanotum.benefactionesufiefficit sanetiorem, io quo scilicet divina prieeidia miniatcabat, 

-j- Olsbadsbh. 

X So Augustine (Quast. Evang., t 2, c. 29); Congruenter bydropicura animali 
quodcecidit inputeunipComparavit; humore cnim laborabat ; Bicutet illam muUerera 
qaam decern et octo annis alligatam diserat. , . .comparavit jumento quod solvitur ut 
ad aquam iluiatur. Grotius: Hydropicum eubmergendre pecudi, uti^w avyian!Toveav 
pecudi Tinctie, eomparavit. 

§ There are very considerable authorities for, instead of ovoc, reading uloc, which 
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the dangers which threatened it; how much then is a mail better ihaa 
a beast?" "And they could not answer Mm again to these things;" 
they were silenced, that is, but not convinced. The truth, which did 
not win them, did that which alone else it could do, exasperated them 
the more : and they replied nothing, biding their time, (see Matt. 
A 14.) 

Mill and Wetetein favor, and which Chrysoatom (see CasMEn'e Catena, in lo«.) ap. 
pears to have read in his copy yet the internal connection eeenis deoisivc in favor 
of tbe other reading. Christ 13 arguing from the leaa to the greater ; " You TtOl 
save a comparatively worthless bea^t do jou murninr when I save a man ?" We 
have the os and the ass set together aa hable to this accident of felling into a pit, 
Gxod. xxi. S3. 
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XXII. 

THE CLEANSING OF THE TEH LEPERS. 



The Jews that dwelt in. GalUee very commonly in their necessary jour- 
neys to the feasts at Jerusalem took the longer route, which led them 
across the Jordan, and through the region of Persa, the Gilead of the 
Old Testament, that so they might avoid the vexations and annoyances 
aad even worse outrages which they sometimes met in passing through 
the liufriendly land of the Samaritans.* Tor these, always unfriendly, 
would aaturaUy be most unfriendly of all to those that were travelling 
up to the great feasts of the holy city, and were thus giving witness in 
aet against the will-worship of Mount Gerizim, and the temple of Sa- 
maria in which no presence of God dwelt. It is generally understooii 
that now, despite these vexations and the discomforts of that inhospitable 
route, (see Lulte ix. 51 — 56; John iv, 9,) our Lord, with the hand of 
his disciples, on this his last journey to the holy city, toolc the directer 
and shorter way which led him straight from Galilee through the midst 
of Samaria to Jerusalem, It is certain that the words of the original 
mai/ bear this meaning, yet not the less I should understand the Evan- 
gelist to say that the Lord passed betaeev, those two regions, having, 
that is, one on his right hand, the other on his left, and skirting 
them both. This explains the mention of Samaria first, which in the 
ordinary explanation of the words is almost inexplicable. The Lord 
travelled due eastward towards Jordan, having Galilee on his left hand, 
and Samaria, which is therefore first named, on his right : and on reach- 
ing the river, he either passed over it at Scythopolis, where we know 
there was a bridge, recrossing the river near Jericho,! <"■ ^^'P^ O" the 

• Joeephus {Jb((., 1. SO, c B, g 1 ) gives an account of the omaaacre by (he Sama- 

fitaos of a great number of GalilEean pilgrima, which happened a liftle later than this. 

t So Wetstein ; Non tU rectfi et lireTiaBinia a eeptcntrione versus meridiem per 
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western bank till he reached that city, where presently we find him 
(iviii. 35.) 

"And as he entered into a eertain village, there met him ten men thai 
were lepers." Their common miserj had drawn them together; (2 Kin, 
vii. 3;) nay, had even caused them to forget the fierce national an- 
tipathy which reigned between Jew and Samaritan, In thi^ border 
land too it was more natural than elsewhere that they shuuld find them- 
selves in one company, and thus a Samaritan had found admission into' 
this forlorn assembly. There has been alreadj occasion to speak of the 
nature and meaning of leprosy in the Law of Moses ; that it was the 
outward symbol of sin in its deepest malignity, — of sin therefore as in- 
volving entire separation from God ; not of spiritual sickness only, but 
spiritual death, since absolute separation from the one fountain of life 
must needs be no less. These lepers, in obedience to the command- 
ment, " stood afar off;" and out of a deep sense of their misery, yet not 
without hope that a Healer was at hand, " lified up their voices and mid, 
Jesus, Magter,* have merey on usT' They were now in earnest to receive 
the mercy, however at a later period they were slaek in giving thanks 
for it, 

Wonderfiil is it and most instructive to observe the differences in 
our Lord's dealing with the different sufferers and mourners that are 
brought in contact with him ; how the Physician, who is all wisdom 
and all tenderness, varies his treatment for the varying needs of his 
patients ; how he seems to resist a strong faith, that he may make it 
stronger yet ; how he meets a weak faith, lest it should prove altogether 
too weak in the trial; how one he forgives first, and heals after; and 
another, whose heart could only be softened by first receiving an earthly 
benefit, he first heals and then pardons. There is here, too, no doubt a 
reason why these ten are dismissed as yet uncleansed, and bidden to go 
show themselves to the priests ; while that other, whose healing was 
before recorded, is first cleansed, and not till afterwards bidden to pre- 
sent himself in the temple. Doubtless thei-e was here a keener trial of 
their faith. While as yet there were no signs of restoration upon them, 
they were bidden to do that, which implied they were pertectly cleansed, 
to take a journey, which would have been ridiculous, a labor in vain, 
unless Christ's words and promise proved true. In their prompt going 

Saniaridcam rpgionem i[«r fecit, aed cum confinia Saniariie et Gdlilss yenisset, ab 
itinere defleKit versua orientem, its ut Samariam ad dextram. GfllilffiBui ad einiatram 
hsberet; et Jordanem acythopoli, ubi pona erat, videtur transiisse, et juxla ripam 
Jordatiia in Pertei desoeadiase, donee e regione Jerichuntia iterum trajiceret. 

• •EmcTuTa. The word is peculiar to St Luke, (y. B; yiii. 24, 45; it 83, 49.) 
It 13 instead of tbo xipn of St. Matlhaw. 
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was an evident proof that there were in tliem weak bcghiniiigs of faitli, 
tiiough tiiese, in the greater number, came to nothing, and brought no 
fruit to perfection.* For they could not have thought that they were 
sent to the priests as though these should heal them, since they must 
have well known that it was no part of the priests' functions to cure, 
but only to dedare cured ; that these cleansed, not in the sense of rid- 
ding men of their disease ; but, when their sickness had disappeared, 
restoring them with ceremonial washings and offerings to the fellowship 
of the congregation. There was also here a greater temptation to ingra- 
titude. When they first felt and found their benefit, their benefactor 
was not immediately before them, so that it should be an easy thing, a 
costless effort, to return thanks to him : but they were, probably, already 
out of his sight, and some little way upon their journey ;| we know not 
how far, for we are only told, that " as they -ment J they were cleansed." 

Some, indeed, suppose that this returning of the Samaritan to give 
thanks, did not take place till after he had accomplished all which was 
commanded him ; that he had been at Jerusalem — that he had offered 
his gift — that he had been pronounced clean — and, this his first duty 
accomplished, that he returned to render due thanks to his benefactor; 
and that so the sacred narrative leaps over a large space of time and 
many intermediate events for the purpose of connecting together the 
beginning and the end of this history,§ But certainly the impression 

* Calvin : Qunmvis enim fcetidam adhuo acabiem in carne snfi conspiciant, eimul 
tamen ac jusai sunt ae oatendere aacerdotibus, parere non detrectant. Add c quod 
□unquam, niaifidei jmpulsn, profecti essent ad aacordotca: rjdiculum enim fuiaaet ad 
featandem suara mandiliem, lepcEe judicibus Be offere, nisi plana illia fuiaaet Chrieti 
promiasio, qnikm prsaens morbi sut intuitua. Viaibilem in came suS Icpram gestant, 
□nica tamen Chriati verbo conGsi mundos se proRteri non dubitant : negan igitur non 
potest eorum cordibns insitum fuisse aliquod fidei semen . . . Quo mngis timendum 
est, oe et nobis contingat scintillas fidei in nobis micantes extinguere. 

f Calvin gives fmother reason, besides the trouble, wby tbey did not return; Ut 
morbi memoriam extinguerent furtira elapal sunt. 

% We learn from Tertullian {Adv. Marc. I 4, c, 3Bj that the Gnostic Mandon 
eaw in this healing of the lepers by the way, tbis taking, upon Clirist's part, of the 
■work out of Ihe hands of the Levitical priests, a slight casl, and intended io be cast, 
by him on the Mosaic institutions: Elc Christum lemulum [Legis] aflirmat pneveni- 
entem solennia Legis etiam in euratione decern leprosorum, quos tantummodo ire 
jusaosutse o8tenderentsBcerdotibu3,initinere purgavit, sine laetu jam et sine yerbo, 
tacita potestate, et eolavolnnlate; and again. Quasi Legis illusor, ut in itinere curatia 
ost«Dd«ret nihil esse Legem cum ipsis aacerdotibus. It is needless to observe that 
there was no taking of the work out of their hands, since the wort of (he prieata 
was not to cleanse, but to pronounce clean. 

§ This is Calvin's view, although he is not strong on it ; Mihi tamen magia pro. 
bttbile est, non nisi auditosacerdotisjudicio ad gratias agendas veniaae . . . Nisi forlA 
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which the narrative leaves is different ;^that, having advanced some 
very little way on their commanded journey, so little that no time would 
have been really lost by their return, perhaps in the very village itself, 
they perceived what had taken place in them — that they were healed ; 
and then this one returned in the fulness of a grateful heart to give 
glory to God, and thanks to his great Healer and Saviour ; like the Sy- 
rian Naaman, who when delivered frona the same disease, came back 
with aJl his company, beseeching the man of God to take a blessing at 
bis hands; (2 Kin. v. 15 ;) the others meanwhUe enduring to carry away 
the benefit without one thankful acknowledgment rendered unto him 
who was its author and its souree, and to whose' feet the slightest labor 
would have brought them. A sin only too common ! for as Bishop 
Sanderson says, with allusion to their former crying ; " We open our 
n.ouths wide till he open his hand ; but after, as if the filling of our 
mouths were the stoppmg of our throats, so are we speechless and heart- 
It gives a special significance to this miracle, and to its place in the 
Gospel of St. Luke, the Gospel for the heathen, that this thankful one 
should have been no other than a Samaritan, a stranger therefore by 
birth to the covenants of promise, while the nine unthankful were of the 
seed of Abraham. Thus there spoke out in this circumstance that the 
Gentiles, (for this Samaritan was no better,) were not excluded from the 
kingdom of God, nay, rather might find a place in it before others who 
by nature and birth were children of the kingdom; that the ingratitude 
of these might exclude them, while the faith of those might give to 
them an abundant entrance into all its blessings. 

Even the Saviour himself, who knew what was in man, who had al- 
ready had so many proofs of the ingratitude of men, seems to have mar- 
velled here : for he asks, " Were there not ten cUansed?\ but where are 
the nine? There are not Jbund that returned to give glory to God, save 
this stranger." Him he dismisses with a new and a better blessing; 
the first had reached but to the healing of his body, and that he had in 
common with the unthankful nine : but gratitude for a lower mercy ob- 
tains for him a higher, a peculiar blessing, which is singularly his, 
which reaches not merely to the springs of bodily health, but to the very 
fountains of his spiritual being. These also are healed ; that which the 

msgis placet diversa conjectura, simul ac muudatum ee vidit, antequam testimoniara 
expeteret a aacerdotibus, nd ipsum auctorem pio et sancto ardorc correptum vCDiBse, 
ut sacrificiutn euum i gratiarum actioae inciperet. 

* Bernard: Importuni ut accipie.iit, inquioti donee acceperint, ubi aciieperint in- 
grati, Calvin : Sic inopia et esuries fidem gignit, quiini occidit eataritas. 

f Or rather, " Were not ihf ten (oi Jtso) cleansed !" 
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others missed, to which their hodily healing should have led them up, 
ho has obtained; for to him and to him onlj it is said, " Go thy way ; 
thy faitli hatk made thee whole."''' 

It is difficult not to be struck with the aptness of the image which 
this history supplies, to set forth the conditiou of the faithful in thia 
world. They are to take Christ's word that tiey will be cleansed. Jn 
Baptism is the pledge and promise and the initial act of it all. And 
they are to believe this, while they yet feel in themselves the leprous 
taint of sin, — to go forward in fiiith, being confident that in the use of 
bis Word, and of his Sacranaents, slight as they may seem to meet and 
overcome such mighty' mischiefe, they will find that health, which ac- 
cording to the sure word of pnjmise is already theirs; and as tiiey go, 
believing this word, using these means, they are healed. And for them, 
too, a warning is here — that they forget not the purging of their old sins 
— nor what those sins were, how hideous, how loathsome ; in this way 
sinning like these nine, who perhaps did not return because they would 
lain have obliterated the very memory of the faet that they had ever 
T)ecn those lepers. There is a warning here for the spiritually cleansed, 
that they keep in memory the times of their past anguish of soul, — the 
times when every thing seemed defiled to them, and they to every thing, 
when they saw themselves as " unclean, unclean," shut out from all 
holy fellowship of God and man, and cried out in their anguish, "Jesus, 
Master, have mercy on ms," — a warning to them that now they are at 
peace, they forget not the time of their trouble, but that the remem- 
brance of the absolving cleansing word which was spoken to them then, 
with each new consciousness of a realized deliverance from the power 
of sin, bring them to the Saviour's feet, giving glory to God by him ; 
lest foiling in this, they be worse than even these unthankful nine. For 
they carried away only temporal mercies unacknowledged; but we 
should in that case be seeking to carry away spiritual; though that 
never could truly be, since the spiritual mercy which is not evermore 



* Calvin: SerwinJi verbumquidaminterpretes ad camismunditierarestritigunt ; 
verClm bi ita est, quuiu Tivam in hoc Saina.rItaiio fidem commeodet Christum, quieii 
pot*at quomodo servati fuerint alii novera; nam eadero promiaciid omnibus aanitas 
obtlgii Sic ergo babendutn est Christuai Licaliter lastim^BBe donum Dei quilin saleant 
profani homines, nempe tanquam salutare patetni amoris sjmboluin vel pignus. Sfinati 
fuerunt novem leprosi, Bed quia Dei grSitiam iaifi& obliterant, ipBam sanitatejn inficit 
et contamlnat eorum ingralitudo, ut quani decebat utilitat«m es eS non precipiant 
Sola igitur fides dona Dti nobis saitctificat,utpura8[nt,et cura legitimousaconjuncla 
in ealutetn nobis cedant . . . Servatus est su4 fide SaraaritiuiuB, Quomodo I certfi non 
ideotantiini,quodilepricuratussit(nanihoc et reliquis commune erat), eed quia in 
numerum filiomm Dei acceptus est, ut paterni amoris tessatam es ejus manu acciperet 
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referred to its author, does sooner or later inevitably cease i 
who would seek on any other condition to retain it.* 

» Chemnitz (Harm. Evang., a. 126); Remittit no3 Filius Dei ad n 
Verb! et Sacramentnrum in Eoclesia ; et quemadmodum Li saaati aunt dum iverunt, 
et maodato ChrlBti obtemperarunt, ita et nos dum in Eecleai4 Verbum Dei audimuB, 
absolutione et Sacramentis utimur, Tult nobis Chriatua peccata remittere, nos sanare, 
ut iu ccelesti Jerusalem mundi coram Deo compareamus . . . Omnes nad autnus fitii 
im, in baptismo remittttiir nobis ilte reatus, eed nan etatim in ccelos abripimur ; v» 
rClni dicit nabia Ite, oatendiw vos sacerdotibus. Leve quid utvidetur injungit. Utut 
autam leve ait, aequitur tamen enarrabile bonmn, quia is qui nobia lioo priecipit, eaf 
omnipotena Deua, qui ex minimis maxima producere potest. OH Augustike, Qatsai, 
Svaag., L 2, 0. 40. 
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XXIII. 

THE HEALING OF THE DAUGHTER OF THE SYEOPHENICUN WOMAN. 



It is not probable that our blessed Lord actually overpassed the limits 
of the Jewish land, now or at any other moment of his earthly ministry ; 
though when it is said that he " departed into Ike coasts of Tyre and Si- 
don," this may seem at first to favor such a supposition. St. Mark, 
however, tells us that he only " went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon," 
an* the true meaning which even St. Matthew's words will abundantly 
bear, is, that he came into the confines of that heathen land.* ITie 
general fitness of things, and more especially his own words on this very 
occasion, " lam not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel." 
would make it extremely unlikely that he had now brought his healing 
presence into a heathen land ; and, moreover, when St. Matthew speaks 
of the " woman of Canaan" as coming out of that district, " of the same 
coasts" he clearly shows that he has no other intention than to describe 
the Lord as having drawn close to the skirts of that profane land. 

Being there, he " entered into a home, and would have no man know 
it:" but as the ointment bewrayeth itself, so he whose Name is like 
ointment poured out, " could nnt be hid;" and among those attracted by 
its sweetness, was a woman of that country, — " a woman of Canaan," 
as St. Matthew terms her, " a Greek, a Syrophenician," as St. Mark,f 



• Kuinoel here : In partes PaltestiiiiB regiooi Tjriorura et Sidniiiorum finitimas. 
So Eiod. xvl 36, eif /^pof i^r ^oivUii; (LXX.) " to the borders of Canaan." 

\ XvKo^wUiaea the best manuacripts have ; so Lachmann ; aad not Supo^oifiaoQ. 
which indeed were the more Greet form, yet not therefore here ki be preferred, but 
rather the contrarj. See a leamad note in Grotiua, on Matt. iv. 22. This woman's 
name, according to the Glemeittine Hamilifs {L 2, e. 19), waa Juata, where legends of 
her later life, and hec transition from heathenism to Jiidaisai. are to be found. 
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meaning by the first term to describe her religion, Uiat it was not Jew- 
ish but heathen ; by the second, the stoclt of which she came, which was 
even that accursed stock ■n hich God had once doomed to a total excision, 
but of which some branches had been spared by those first generations 
of Israel that should have extirpated them root and branch. Every 
thmg, therefore, was against her, yet she was not hmdered by that 
everj thmg fiom commg and craving the boon that her soul longed 
after. She had heard ot the mighty works which the Saviour of Israel 
had done lor alreadv his fame had gone through all Syna; so tlial 
they brought unto him, besides other sick, "those which were possessed 
with devils, and those which were lunatic, and he heaJed them," (Matt. 
iv. 24.) And she has a boon to ask for her daughter, or rather indeed 
for herself, for so entirely had she made her daughter's misery her own, 
that she comes saying, " Save mercy on trie, Lord, tfiou Son of David; 
my daughter is grievously vexed with a devil ;" as on a later occasion the 
father of the lunatic child, " Have compassion on m, and help ws." 
(Mark ix. 22.) 

But very different she finds him from that which report had de- 
scribed him to her ; for that spoke of him as the merdful Son of man, 
who would not break the bruised reed nor quench the smoking flax, who 
encouraged every weary and afflicted soul to come and find rest with 
him. He who of himself came to meet the needs of others, withdrew 
himself from hers ; " Se answered her not a wordj" In the language of 
Chrysostom, " The Word has no word ; the fountain is sealed ; the phy. 
siciau withholds his remedies;" until at last the disciples, wearied out 
with her long entreaties, and seemingly more merciful than their Lord, 
themselves come to him, making intercessions for her that he would 
grant to her her petition and send her away. Yet was there in truth 
the worm of selfishne^ at the root of this seemingly greater compassion 
of theirs, and it shows itself when they give their reason why he should 
dismiss her with the boon she asks : "For she crieih after us;" she is 
making a scene; she is drawing on us unwelcome observation. Theirs 
is one of those heartless grantings of a request, whereof we all are con- 
scious ; when it is granted out of no love to the suppliant, but to leave 
undisturbed the peace and selfish ease of him from whom at length it is 
extorted, — such as his who said, " Lest by her continual coming she 
weary me." Here, as so often, under a seeming severity lurks the real 
Jove, while selfishness hides itself under the mask of bounty. But these 
intercessors meet with no better fortune than the suppliant herself; and 
Christ stops their mouths with words unpromising enough for her suit: 
"/ am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel." (Cf. 
Matt. X. 5, 6.) 
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But in what sense was tliis true ? All prophecy which went beforu 
declared that in him, the promised Seed, not one natiou only, but all 
nations of the earth, should be blest: he himself declared,. "Other 
abeep I have, which are not of this fold ; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice." (John x. 16.) It has happened indeed with 
others, as with the founders of false religions, that as success increased, 
the circle of their vision has widened ; and they who meant at first but 
to give a faith to their nation, have aspired at l^st to give one to the 
world. But here all must have been known: the world- embracing 
reach of his faith was contemplated by Christ from the first. In what 
sense then, and under what limitations, could it be said with truth that 
he was not sent but unto Israel only ? Gearly in his own personal 
ministry.* That, for wise purposes in the counsels of God, was to be 
confined to his own nation ; and every departure from this was, and 
was clearly raarlted as, an exception. Here and there, indeed, he gave 
preludes of the coming mercy ;t yet before the Gentiles should glorify 
God for his mercy, Christ was first to be " a minister of the circumcision 
for the truth of God, to confirm the promise made unto the fathers." 
{Rom. XV. 8, 9.) It was only as it were by a rebound from them that 
the grace was to light upon the heathen world ■, while yet that issue, 
which seemed thus accidental, was laid deep in the deepest counsels of 
God. (Acta xiii. 44 — 49 ; Eom. si.) In the form of Christ's reply, as 
St. Mark gives it, " Let the ckildren first be filled," the refusal does not 
appear so absolute and final, and a glimpse appears of the manner in 
which the blessing will pass on to others, when as many of these, of 
"the children;' aii will, have accept d 't B t there too XU present 
repulse is absolute : the time is h te dd w h 

the meal, tOl the children have had ngh 

The woman hears the repul whi h dp h d n 

tured to plead for her, receive ; b h d d d te d 

thereby. Hitherto she had beet g ft h d d d 

tanc« ; but now, instead of bein p h 

shipped him, saying, Lord, help m A d h h 

• Aiieiiatine(Sen>i. 77, c 3); Hie m ur ua, U 

ad ovile Cliiisti de gentibiis venimua, am a pe un 

domlia Israel ? Quid sibi vult hujus ta ™ m D m ua 

adret quiire veniret, utiqua ut Ecclesiara htiberet in oninibua G , m 

Bum dixerit, nisi ad ovea qua perierunt domfla Israel I lutelli^mua ergo prsaen- 
tiam corp-n-U sui, nativitatem suam, exhlbitionem miraculnrum, virtntemque resur- 
rectionis in illo populo eum ostendere debuisse. Jerome (Comm. in Mallh., m loe.) ■ 
Perfectam ealutem gentium pasaionis et reaurrectionia tempori reaervabat. 
I Calvin ; Prteludia quiedam dare yoluil commuiiLa misericordia. 
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which hitherto he has maintained toward her ; but it is with an answer 
more disco mfortable than was tlie silenc* itself: "fle answered and 
said, It is not meet to take the children's bread* and to cast it to dogs." 
" The e/iildren" are of course the Jews, "the children of the king- 
dom." (Matt, viii. 12.) He who spoke so sharply to them, speaks thus 
honorably of them ; nor is there any contradiction in this : for here he 
is speaking of the position which God has given them in his kingdom ; 
there, of the manner in which they have realized that position. On the 
other hand, extreme contempt was involved in the title of dogf given 
to any one, it being remarkable that the nobler characteristics of 
the animal, which yet were not unknown to antiquity, are never 
brought out in Scripture. (See Deut. xsxii. 18; Job xxx. I; 1 Sam. 
svii. 43; xxiv. 15; 2 Sam, iii. 8; is, 8; xvi. S>; 2 Kin. viii. IS; 
Matt. vii. 6; Phil. iii. 2; Rev. xxii. 15.) 

This at length would have been enougii for many ; and, even if they 
had persevered thus far, now at least they would have gone away in anger 
or despair. But not so th's woman she I'ke th ce t 'on and under 
still more unfavorable circumstan es than Is ^is n "hty n fa th and 
from the very word which see ed to n ake most aga i st her w tl tl e 
ready wit of laith, she drew a argu e t n I er own fav r &he en 
tangled the Ijord, himself mo«t will g tl us to be so entangled n h s 
own speech ; she takes the s o d out of h s own hand w tl hat sword 
to overcome him :| "TViii/ Lorl yel t} e doqs eat of the cru is wk ck 
fall from their masters' table Upo these words I uthe who has 
dwelt on all the drcumstat ce of t! s 1 ttle h story vith a pe u ir love 
and seems never weary of extolling the mighty faith of this woman, ex- 

• Maldonatus: Hatcnt canes panera sunm minus deliofitum, quim, filii ; res natu- 
ralee, Sol. Luna, pluvia, et cetera idem genus canam. id eat Gentilium, panis sunt; 
qnss providentia qoiJeni Dei, aed generali miniisque acourata dispenaantor. et omni- 
bus in commune, sicut porcia glandes, projiciuntur ; Evaogelica gratia, quse supra 
naturam est, panis est filiorum non projiciendua temerfi. eed majore consilio raljoneque 
diatribuendua, 

\ Many as Mttldonatus assume that there is yet a further aggravation of the con- 
tempt in tde Kwapioic (the Vulgate, catallis), not even dogs, but whelpa. Yet rather 
I should be inclined to eay with Olshauaeu that there is in the diminutive a slight 
mitigation of the exceeding sharpness of the words ; yet not ao but that they 
remain mcst severe and cutting still. Calvin brings out well the force of the jia/iclv. 
PnjiciaiiU verbo utitur significando non bene locari, qnod EoclesiEe Dei ablatum 
profanis hominibus vulgatur. Clarius exprimitur consilium Chriati apud Mareum v. 
27. alB habetur, Sine priua saturari filios. Nam Canacieam admonet prieposierS 
■ faeere, qufe velut in medil. cceofi in menaam iuvolat 

% Corn, a lapide ; Christnm suis verbis irretif, comprehendit, et capit Rationein 
contra ae tactam in ipsum leniter retorquet. 
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daims. "Was not that a master-stroke? she snares Christ in his own 
words." And oftentimes he sets this Canaanitish woman before each 
troubled and feinting heart, that it may learn from her how to wring a 
Yea from God's Nay; or rather, how to hear the deep-hidden Yea, 
which many times lies in his seeming Nay. " Like her, thou must 
give God right in all he says against thee, and yet must not stand off 
from praying, till thou overcomest as she overcame, till thou hast turned 
the very chaises made against thee into arguments and proofs of thy 
need, — till thou too hast taken Christ in his own words." 

Our translation of the woman's answer is not, however, altogether 
gatisfaotory. For indeed she consents to Christ's declaration, not imme- 
diately to make exception against the conclusion which she draws from 
it, but to show how in that very declaration is involved the granting of 
her petition * " Saideat thou doffs ? it is well ; I accept the title and the 
place; for the dogs have a portion of the meal,— not the first, not the 
children's portion, but a portion still, — the crumbs which fall from the 
table. In this very statement of the case thou bringest us heathen, thou 
bringeat me, within the circle of the blessings which God, the great 
householder, is ever dispensing to his family. We also belong to his 
household, though we occupy but the lowest plao« in it. According to 
thine own showing, I am not wholly an alien, and therefore I will abide 
by this name, and will claim from thee all its consequences." By the 
" masters" she does not mean the Jews, which is Chrysostom'a mistake; 
for thus the whole image would be disturbed ; they are " the children .-" 
but by the " masters" she would signify God, using the plural on account 
of the plural " dogs," which Christ had used before ; in the same way as 
Christ himself says, "Then the sons are free," {Matt. svii. 29,) having 
spoken plurally before of " the kint/s of the earth," while yet it is only the 

* There is notMng adversative in Koi ydf = eteniro (aee Passow), which would 
justify the "j/ef of ouf veraion, or the " neverthelees" of Tyndale's. Widife, 
Cramnefs, the Genevese, and Rheraish versions hare the right translatiouB : thua the 
Genevese, "Truth, Lord,/orin(fe«J the whelps eat of the crurobs;" in thia following 
the Vulgate, Etiam, Domioe, nam el catelli edunt. So De Wctte : Ta, Herr 1 denn 
es essen ya die Hunde. Maldouatus, always acute, and whose merits as an inter- 
preter, setting apart hia bitter polemical spirit, deserve the highest recoguition, has 
exactly caught the meaning of her reply : Hoc est quod volo, me ease canem, ttam et 
catelli comedunt de micia qua cadimt de mcnsS dominorum suorum. The " crumbi" 
here alluded to are something mora than that which should acciilentallj fall from the 
table ; for it was the custom during eating to uae, instead of a napkin, the soft wlute 
part of the bread {diro^aydoAio), which, having thua used, they threw to the dogs. 
Eustathiua, E<c 6 ■''k X^^P^ ^KOfiaTTijievoi, elra svalv l^aXTiov. (See BEOKBft's 
CharikUs. v, 1, p. 431.) 
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one Son, the onlj-begotteti of the Father, whom he has in his eye.* He, 
the great Master aud Lord, spreads a table, and all that depend on him, 
in their place and order are satisfied from it,— the children at the table, 
the dogs beneath the table. There is in her statement something like 
the Prodigal's petition, "Make me as one of thy hired servants," — a re- 
cognition of diverse relations, some closer, some more distant, in ■which 
divers persons stand to God, — jet all blest, who, whether in a nearer or 
remoter station, are satisfied from his hands. 

And now she has conquered. She who before heard only those 
words of a seeming contempt, now hears words of a most gracious com- 
mendation, — words of which the like are recorded as spoken hut to one 
other in all the Gospel history; ^' woman, great ia thy faith P' He 
who at first seemed as though he would have denied her the smallest 
boon, now opens to her the full treasure-house of his grace, and bids her 
to help herself, to carry away what she will : " Be it unto thee even as 
Ikou will" He had shown to her for a while, like Joseph to his brethren, 
the aspect of severity ; but, like Joseph, he could not maintain it long, 
—or rather he would not maintain it an instant longer than it was need- 
ful, and after that word of hers, that mighty word of an undaunted faith, 
it was needful no more : in the words of St. Mark, "For this mying go 
thy way ; the devil is gone out of thy daughter." 

Like the centurion at Capernaum, like the nobleman at Cana, she 
made proof that his word was potent, whether spoken far off or near. 
Her child, indeed, was at a distance; but she offered in her faith a 
channel of communication between it and Qirist. With une hand of 
that faith she had held on to that Lord in whom all healing grace was 
stored, with the other to her suffi-nng child, — thus herself a living con- 
ductor by which the power of Chntit might lun like an electric flash from 
him to her beloved. "And when she mas come to her house, she found 
the devil gone out, and her daughter laid upon the bed," weak and 
exhausted as it would appear from the paroxysms of the spirit's going 
out: or, the circumstance which last is mentioned may indicate only 
that she was now taking that quiet rest, which hitherto the evil spirit 
had not allowed. It wOl answer so to the " clothed and in his right 
mind," {Luke viii. 30,) of another who had been tormented in the 
some way. 

But the interesting question remains, Why this bitterness was not 
spared her, why the Lord should have presented himself under so differ- 
ent an. aspect to her, and to most other suppliants ? Sometimes he an- 

* UaldoDstus : Loquitur pluraliter propter cimea, qooiuia suum qui^que domimun 
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tifiipated their needs, " Wilt thou be made whole 1" (John v, 6,) or if 
not 80, he who was waiting to be gracious required not to be twice asked 
for his blessings. Why was it that in this case, to use the words of an 
old divine, Christ " stayed long, wrestling with her faith, and shaking 
and trying whether it were fastrooted" or not Doubtless because he 
knew that it was a feith which would stand the proof, and that she 
would come out victorious from this sore trial ; and not only so, but 
with a stronger, higher, parer faith than if she had borne away her 
blessing at once. Now she has learned, as then she never could have 
learned, that men ought always to pray and not to faint; that, with 
God, to delay a boon is not therefore to deny it. She had learned the 
lesson which Moses must have Jeamed, when " the Lord met him, and 
sought to kill him," (Exod. vi. 24 ;) she won the strength which Jacob 
had won before, from his night-long struggle with the Angel, There is, 
indeed, a remarkable analogy between this history and that last. (Gen. 
xxxii. 24 — 32.) There as here, there is the same persevering stiuggle 
on the one side, and the same persevering refusal on the other ; there, as 
here, the stronger is at last overcome by the weaker God himself 
yields to the might of faith and prayer; for a later prophet, interpreting 
that mysterious struggle, tells us the weapons whith the patriarcli 
wielded : " He wept and made supplication unto him," comicctmg with 
this the fact that "he had power over the angel and prevailed." (Hos. 
xii. 3, 4.) The two histories, indeed, only stand out In their full re 
semblance, when we keep in mind that the angel there, the Angel of the 
covenant, was no other than that Word, who, now incarnate,* " blest" 
this woman at last, as he had blest at length Jacob at Peniel, — in each 
case rewarding thus a faith which had said, " I will not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou bless me," 

Yet, when we thus speak of man overcoming God, we must never, 
of course, for an instant lose sight of this, that the power whereby he 
overcomes the resisteoce of God, is itself a power supplied by God. All 
that is man's is the faith or the emptiness of self, which enables him to 
appropriate and make so lai^ely his own the fulness and power of God ; 
so that here also that word cornea true, " Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." Thus when St. Paul (Col. i. 29) 
speaks of himself under an image which rested originally on Jacob's 
struggle, if there was not a direct allusion to it in the apostle's mind, as 
striving for the Colossians, striving,! ^^^ ^^' '"'''''' ^^^ "^ prayer, (see iv. 

* This tag been doubted by some ; but see the younger Vitbthqa'b DiM. J)eLiH> 
id Jacobi, p- 18, jej„ iu bU iJiss. Sae., and Deiling's Ohii. Sac^ p. 8'27, leq. 

t 'ij-uvisouEi^of. Cf. Col. ii. 1, where Grotius says rightly ; Per uyura intelligit 
nan eoUicttudinem tan turn, sed precea nssiduas. 
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12,) he immediately adds, "according to his working whieK worlteth in 
me mightily." 

We may observe, in conclusion, that we have tiree ascending de- 
grees of faith, as it manifests itself in the breaking through of hin- 
derances which would keep from Christ, in the paralytic, (Mark ii. 4;) 
the blind man at Jericho, (Mark x. 48;) and this woman of Canaan. 
The paralytic broke through the outward hinderances, the obstacles of 
things external ; blind Bartimteua through the hinderances opposed by his 
fellow-men ; but this woman, more heroically than all, through apparent 
hinderances even from Christ himselE These, in their seeming weakness, 
were the three mighty ones, not of David, but of David's Son, that 
broke through opposing hosts, until they could draw living Wdter from 
wells of salvation. (2 Sam. xsiii 16.) 
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XXIV. 

THE HEALIHG OF ONE DEAF AND DUMB, 

Make vii. 31—37. 

St. Matthew tells us iii genera! terms liow when the Lord had returned 
from those coasts of Tyre and Sidon unto the sea of Galilee, "great 
multitudes came unto him, having with them those that were lame, 
blind, dumb, maimed,* and many others, and cast them down at Jesus' 
feet, and he healed them;" (xv. SO;) but out of this multitude of cures 
St. Mark selects one to relate more in detail, and this, no doubt, because 
it was signalized by some drcumstances not usual in other like cases of 
healing. It was that of a man deaf and having an impediment in his 
speech, one who, if he was not altogether dumb, was yet probabiy inca- 
pable of making any articulate sounds.f His case differs, apparently, 

• KfAXof, properly, crippled or maimed in the ftani^ as Jerome (in loc) obsarres : 
Qnomodo claudus dioitur, qui ano claudicat pede, sic KvXkh; appellatur, qui unara 
maniun debilem liabet. Nob proprietatem hujos Terbi non hahemus. We are equally 
without a single word wliicb Is ita equisaleiii At Matthew xviii. 8, it is evidently 
maimedoi Ihe hand. Yet here there may well be a question whether it means so much, 
for though, of course, it lay in the powA- of Christ to supply a lost limb, yet we no- 
where read in detail of aoy miracle of this kind, and such a one seema contrary fo the 
analogy of hia whole work of healing; for he was coma now, a Redeemer, that is, a 
setter free of man in his body and in hia aoul from the alien power which held him in 
bondage— a Redeemer, but not a Creator : even in his miraclea which approach 
oeareet to creation, he aver assumea a substratum on which to worlt ; water, to turn 
into wine; bread to multiply by his power; and in man's case we may preaume the 
aame. It is no limitation of this divine power of Christ, to suppose that it had thua 
its law, according to wMch it wrought, and beyond which it did not extend. For 
this law is only the law of infinite fitness, which ia received from itself 

% Soma make /loyiAiiAoj here to signify mute, chiefly on account of the dldT^i of 
ver. 37; and they refer to laai. xxjtv. 6,(LXX,) rpow? dS fffrai 7Au(jcja/iDyaa;itiv,in 
proof; as also fo Esod. iv. II, where, though not the Septua^ot, yet the three othsr 
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fK»m that of the dumb man. mentioned Matt. ix. 32; for while thut 
man's evil is traced up distinctly and directly to a spiritual source, no- 
thing of the kind is intimated here, nor are we, as Tlieophylact suggests, 
to presume such. Him his friends now brought to the great Healer, 
"and they beseedt him to put his hand "Upon kirn." It is not, however, 
exactly in this way that he is willing to heal him. 

It has been already observed, that there is no doubt a deep meaning 
in all the variations which marl; the different healings of different sick 
and afflietcci, a wisdom of God ordering all the circumstances of each 
particular cure. Were we acquainted as accurately as he who knew 
what was in man, with the spiritual condition of each who was brought 
within the circle of his grace, we should then perfectly understand why 
one was healed in the crowd, another led out of the city ere the work 
of restoration was commenced ; why for one a word effected a cure, for 
another a touch, while a third was sent to wash in the pool of Siloam, 
ere he came seeing ; why for these the process of restoration was instan- 
taneous, while again another saw at first " men as trees walking." At 
all events we are not for an instant to suppose in these gradually accom- 
plished cures any restraint on the power of the Lord, save such as was 
willingly imposed by himself, — and this, doubtless, in each case having 
reference to, and being explicable by, the moral and spiritual state of 
the person who was passing under his hands ; though our ignorance of 
this prevents us from at once seeing the manifold wisdom which order- 
ed each of his proceedings, and how it was conducted so as best to make 
the bodily healing a passage to the spiritual, which the Lord had ever in 
his eye.* 

On the present occasion him that he would heal he first " tooi aside 
jrom ike multitude" with which notice we may compare Mark viii. 23 : 
"He took the blind man by the hand and led him out of the town." 
But for what reason does he isolate him thus? The Greek Fathers say 
generally, for the avoiding of all show and ostentation ; but it cannot be 

Greek translations use this word in the senw of drniib. Yet the ^Salei i/ifluf of ver. 
35 makes it to me far more probable that the meaniag which the (lerivation of the 
■word more naturally snggeste, and our translation has given, ia the true. He waa 
^paivy\anao^,iiysv\ay7iaaaog, balbntiens, that is, he eould make no intelUgihla Bounds ; 
but waa not absolutely dumb. Cf. Isai. isxii. 4, (LXX.) al yluaaoi al f^Ui^avnai. 
*Maldonatu9; Viiletur etiam voluiase Christ ns non semper EBqualiter euam di- 
vinltalem potentiamque declarare. quod non semper, etiamsi nos causa lateat, con- 
venire judicaret. Allquaiido aolo verbo dasmonea ejicit, mortuos exsuscitat, ostendens 
ae otonino ease Deum; aiiquando tactu. saliva, luto, aaoat Kgrotos, acoommodana 
quodammodo potenliam suam ad modum agendi causarum naturalium, et ad seneam 
et consnetudinem hominum. 
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for this, since of all the mii-acles which he did we have but two in 
which any such withdrawal ia recorded. Shall we say then that there 
was show and ostentation in the others? It is not much better to find, 
with Catvin, the reason ia this, that he may pray with greater freedom.* 
He; whose whole life was altogether prayer, needed not solitude for 
this. But rather his purpose iu this was, that apart from the din and 
tumult and interruptions of the crowd, in solitude and silence, the man 
might be more recipient of deep and lasting impressions ; even as the 
same Lord does now oftentimes lead a soul apart when he would speak 
with it, or heal it ; sets it in the solitude of a sick chamber, or in lone- 
liness of spii'it, or takes away from it earthly companions and friends. 
lie takes it aside, as this deaf and dumb out of the multitude, that in the 
hush of the world's din it may listen to him ; as on a great scale he took 
his elect people aside into the wilderness, when he would first open their 
spiritual ear, and sp k. 1 m h 1 w 

The putting h fi h h m 1 p tting and 

touching the man' g h h ly g d symbolio 

a N hadp hyhhldp have used 

th m h ffl d h was — 1 all other 

a mm bhdflg f necessity 

P d d Tir h Id w k h f h, id stir up 

ihh pta fablgThfi eput into 

th hmpcehghhb acles wh h hindered 

s m ac m. This was the fountain-evil; he did not 

sp k p h did not hear ; this defect, therefore, is men- 

t g fi ed.f Then, as it is often through escessivo 

drought that the tongue cleaves to the roof of the mouth, so the Lord 
gives here, in the second thing which he does, the sign of the removal 
of this evil, of the unloosing of the tongue. And, at the same time, 
all the healing virtue he shows to reside in his own body; ho looks 
not for it from any other quarter; he takes nothing from any one else: 
but with the moisture of his own mouth upon his finger touched the 
tongue which he would set free from the bands which held it fast. It 
is not for its medicinal virtue that use is made of this, but as the suita- 
ble symbol of a power residing in and going forth from his body.J 

• rt precaadi ardorein liberius effundat 

f Grotius; Sfape Christus exferno aliquo s gno nadapeclab lem eificac am velnt 
spootandam eshibebat Ita digitia in aurea omiss a r gatjque lingui testatum 
fecit Be eum esao cujua yi dausi meatua quaa pecterel rarentur et 1 ngua palato 
adhzerasceaa tnotnm recuperaret. 

X Grotius: Nee alift hoc referendum ra h viletur quam quo super nra t hoo 
quoque iiidicio ostenderetur ab ipso Jesu produaae tan aalut feran tatem cum 
nihil admotura eaaet affecto corpori, prater pea q -e p us Jesu er nt pr p a 
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St. Mark, abounding as he always does in gi-aphie touches, repro- 
ducing before our eyes each scene which he describes, tells us of the 
Lord, how this doing, " and looking up to heaven, he sighed." Nor has 
he failed to preserve for us the very word which Christ spake, in the 
very language in which he uttered it; he "saiVA unto him, Ephpkalka, 
that is, Be opened" The looking up to heaven was a clainiing of the 
divine help, or rather, since the fulness of divine power abode in him 
permanently, and not by fitful visitation as with others, this was an .ac- 
knowledgment of his oneness with the Father, and that he did ro other 
things save those which he saw the Father do. (Cf. Matt. xiv. 19 ; 
John xi. 41, 42,) Some explain the words '■'he sighed^' or "he 
groaned," which are the words in the Rhemish version, as the deep 
voice of prayer in which he was at the moment engaged ; but it is 
more probable to suppose that this poor helpless creature now brought 
before him this, lumg proof of the wreck which sin ha3 brought about, 
of the mihce of the devil m deforming the fair features f God s origi- 
nal creation then wrung that gioin fiom his heai He that always 
felt was yet now m his human soul touched with an espec allj lively 
sense of the miseries ot the race of min * Compare John \i 33 He 
groanid in the spint and was troubled a trouble whiJi had m like 
manner its source in the thought of the desilation which =in and death 
hadwiought As there the mourning hearts nhith weie bcfire him 
were but a ipev.imen f the mourners of all times and all places, so 
was this poor man if all the vinously afflicted and suilenng children of 
Adam f In the preservation of the actual Aramaic Ephpkaika," 
which rhr<;t sjoke is m the Tahthi cum of Mark v 14 J we 
recognize the narratne ot in eje in1 ejr witne % fr m whom the 

• Cbrysostom (in Qhmer's Catma): Tiiv TOv ivBp6,!<ni jnxjiv tte<3tf, k to^qw to- 
wctvuoiv Tiyar^rv ToiTrp! b te iitaonalo^ 6id?oloi, fioi h rav npuTOnUanm i-izpoaetia. 

f In the exquisite poem la The Christian Year which these words have au^ested, 
this sigh is understood rather aa the sigh of one who lookedwnward to all the deeper 
spiritual evils of humanity, which woold bo often resist even his power of healing : 

The deaf may hear the Savlonr's voice, 
The fettet'd toDRiio its chain may break; 



t It ia quite in St. Mark'a manner to give the actual Aramaic words which Christ 
used, adding, however, iu each case their interpretation. See ui. 17; v. 41 ; vii. 11, 
xiv. 38 1 XV. 34. Compare x. 46 ; xv. S3. 
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Evangelist had his awwunt, and in whose soul the words of power, which 
were followed with such mighty consequences, which opened the ears, 
and loosed the tongue, and raised the dead, had indelibly impressed 
themselves* 

The words '■'He charged them that they should tell no man" would 
seem to imply that the friends of this afflicted man had perhaps accom- 
panied Jesus out of the crowd, and having heen witJiesses of the cure, 
were now included with him in the same prohibition of divulging what 
had been done. The reasons which induced the Lord so often to give 
this charge of silence there has been occasion to enter on elsewhere, 
and to say something on the amount of guilt involved in the disobedience 
to this injunction. The exclamation in which the surprise and admira- 
tion of the beholders finds utterance, "He hath done all things well," 
reminds us of the words of the first creation, (Gen. i. 31,J) upon which 
we are thus not unsuitably thrown back, for Christ's work is in the 
truest sense " a new creation," In the concluding remark of St. Mat 
thew, " Tke^ glorified the God of Israel" is involved, that of those present 
a great number were heathens, which we might easily expect ia this 
half-hellenized region of Decapolis, and that from their lips was brought 
the confession, that the God, who had chosen Israel, was indeed above 
all gods. 

* Grotius: Hiec autem voi Ephphatha sinml cum saliva et tactn aurium ae 
linguffi ex. hoo Christi facto ad Baptiami ritus poetea tranalata sunt, ut significaretur 
Hon minuB interna mentis impeJimentatoUi par Spiritam Chriati, quim in iato homina 
Bablnta fuerant sensunm impedimenta. Nam et cor dicitur Stanoiye^ai, Acts ivi. 
14. Im6 et cordi aures tribuuntur. Tlio rite to which Qrotius alludes is one that 
only found place in the Latin Chnrcb, as it survives in that of Rome. That the 
practice ot the priest's touching the nostrils and ears of the child or oateclmmea 
about to be baptized, with moisture from his mouth, had its origin here, is plainly 
indicated bythewordEpheta, which ho used at the same time. Ambrose, addressing 
the catechumens, speaks thus (Be Init., c 1): Aperite igitur aures, etbonumodorem 
Titffi ffitemje inhalatum vpbis munere Sacramentormn carpite, quod vobis signiflcavi- 
mus, cdm apertionii celebrantes roysterium diceremus, Epbeta, quod eat, adaperire ; 
lit veoturua unusquiaque ad gratiam.qnid interrogaretur cognosceret, quid responderet, 
meminiase deberet. C£ the work De Sacram., I 1, c I, attributed to St. Ambrose. 

t Here «aAi3f Jtawra jtemi'a)Ke. There Travra Saa iitoii/ae, KaM Tiiav. 
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XXV. 

THE MIRACULOUS FEEDING OF FOUR THOUSAND. 



There is Tery little that might bo said upon this miracle, which the 
preceding one of the same nature has not already anticipated. Whether 
this was wrought nearly in the same locality, namely, ia the desert 
country belonging to Bethsaida, and not rather on the western, as the 
former on the eastern, side of the lake, has been sometimes debated. 
Yet it seems most probable that it was wrought nearly on the same 
spot. For thither the narrative of St. Mark appears to have brought the 
Lord, Leaving the coast of Tyre and Sidon after the healing of the 
daughter of the Syrophenician woman, he is said to have again reached 
the sea of Galilee, and this through the midst of the coasts of Decapolis. 
(viL 31.) But all the cities of the Decapolis save one lay beyoad Jor- 
dan a d on the eastern sideof the lake;. this notice therefore places him 
on the sa ne s de also. And, again, when immediately after the miracle 
he t ok ship and came to the region of Magdala, (Matt, xv, 39,) since 
Mag^ali wa certainly on the western side, and his taking ship was 
most probal ly to cross the lake, and not to coast along its shores, there 
L here a confir nation of the same view.* 

• St. Mark, who for Magdala substitutes Dalnuuiutba, does not help us here, as 
there are no further traeea of this place ; yet that it was on the western side of the 
lake, may he concluded from the fact that Chriat's leaving it and crossing the lake, la 
described as a departing dc rd mpav, an expression in the New Teafameiit applied 
almost eitcluaTely to the country east of the late and of Jordan. lo some maps, in 
ihat for instance which Lightfoot ^ves, Magdala is placed at the S. E. of the lake; 
but this is B mistake, and does not agree with passages which he himself quotes Irom 
Jewish writers. {Gkorograph,, c. 76.) which all go to show that it was close to Tibe- 
rias. It is most probably the modem El-Madachdel, lying on the S. W. of the lake, 
and in Hie neighborhood of the dty just named. So Mr. Greawell, Dissert., v. 2, p, 
S24 ; WiNEB, Seal WSrterbtiekt s. v. Magdala; Robinson, Biblical Reuarches, v, S 
p, 278. 
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With all tie points of similarity, there are also some points differ 
encing this second narrative fiom the firet. Here the people had con- 
tinued with the Lord three days, but on the former occasion nothing of 
the kind is noted ; the provision too is somewhat larger, seven loaves 
and a few fishes, instead of five loaves and two fishes ; as the number 
fed is somewhat smaller, four thousand now. instead of five thousand, as 
it was then ; and the remaining fragnieBts in this case fill but seven bas- 
kets,* while in the former they had filled twelve. Of course the work, 
considered as a miraculous putting forth of the power of the Lord, in 
each case remains exactly the same. 

At first it excites some surprise that the apostles, with that other 
miracle fresh in their memories, should now have been equally at a loss 
how the multitude should bo fed as they were before. Yet this surprise 
rises out of our ignorance of man's heart, of our own heart, and of 
the deep root of unbelief which is there. It is evermore thus in times 
of difficulty and distress. All former deliverances are in danger of 
being forgotten ;f the mighty interpositions of God's hand in former 
passages of men's lives fall out of their memories. Each new difficulty 
appears insurmountable, as one from which there is no extrication ; at 
each recurring necessity it seems as though the wonders of God's grace 
are exhausted and have come to an end. God may have divided the 
Red Sea for Israel, yet no sooner are they on tlie other side, than be- 

* It is remarkable that all four Evan^elisis. in narrating the first miracle, i.gree 
in ii«ng the term xoftvoti^ to describe the baskets wbich were filled with the remain- 
ing fragments, while the two that relate the eecond equally agree there in using the 
term mniptSa^. And that this variation was not apcldental, but that there was aome 
difference, is clear from our Lord's after words ; when alluding to the two miracles, 
he preserves the distinction, asking his disciples how many «o^ivo«f on the first occa- 
sion they gathered up; how many envpiUac on the last. (Matt. ivL 9, 10; Mark viii. 
19, 20,) What the distinction was, is more difficult to say. The derivation of the 
words, Kaipivoc from «off ru {^ (iTyeiiw ir^EKToi', Suidaa)and airvpic from jjreipa, does 
not help ua, as each points to the baakela being of woven work. See, however, an- 
other derivation of oirwpif in Mr. Greswell's Disseii^ v, 2, p. 353, and tlie distinction 
whicli lie seeks to draw from it. Why the people, or at least the apoatles should have 
been provided with the one or the other has been varionsly accounted for. Soma 
say, to carry their own provisions witli them, while they were travelling thrtiugh a 
poUnteii land, such as Samaria. Mr. Greswell rather supposes that thoy might sleep 
in them, so long as they were compelled to lodge sub dio ; and refers in confirmation, 
to the words of Juvenal (3,13); Judieis, quorum cophinna fcenumque supellex. It 
appears from Acta ix. 2S, that the awvfii; might be of size sufficient to contain a man. 

f Calvin; Quia autem similis qnotidie nobis obrepit torpor, en magis cavendum 
est ne unquam distrahantur mentes nostrie k reputandis Dei beneflciis, nt prieteriti 
tempnris eiperientia in futurum idem nos sperare doceat, quod jam semel vel siepins 
larptus est Deus. 
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• It is Ht least an ingenioua allegory which Aueu'tine starts, tliat these two 
miraclea respectively set forth Christ's communicating of Iiimself to the Jew and to 
the Gentile ; that SB the first is a parablB of the Jewish people finding in him the sat- 
isfactioii in their spiritual need, so this second, in which the people came from far, 
even from the far country of idols, is a parable of the Gentile world. The details 
of his application may not be of any very great value; but the perplexity of the 
apostles here concerning the supply of the new needs, uotwiihstanding aU that they 
had already witnessed, will then exactly answer to the slowness with which they 
(hemaelves, as the ministers of the new Kingdom, did recognize that Christ was aa 
freely given to, and was as truly the portion of, the Genlile as the Jew, This eer- 
mon the Benedictine Edd. place in the Appendin (Sem. 81), but the passage about 
Eutjches miglit easily be. indeed bears witness of being, an interpolation, and the 
rest is so entirely in Augustine's manner, that I have not hesitated to quote it aa 
his Hilary had before him suggested the same : Sicut autem ilia turba quam priiH 
pavit, Judaica credentium convenlt turbte, ita biec populo gentium compacatur. 
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XXVI. 

THE OPESIHG THE EYES OF ONE BLIND AT BETHSAIDA. 



Mark yiii. 22—26. 

There is little peculiar ia tMs miracle which has not been treated of 
elsewhere. For Christ's leading the man out of the town * and touch- 
ing his eyes as he did, see what has been said already on the miracle 
last treated of but one. The Lord links on his power, as was frequent 
with him, to forms in use among men; working through these forms 
something higher than they could have produced, and clothing the su- 
pernatural in the forms of the natural. It was not otherwise, when he 
bade his disciples anoint the sick with oil, — one of the most esteemed 
helps for healing in the East. Not the oil, but his Word was to heal, 
yet without the oil the disciples might have found it too hard to believe 
in the power which they were exerting, — those who through their faith 
were to be healed, in the power which should heal them. (Mark vi. 
13; Jam. v. 14.) So the figs for Hezekiah's boil were indeed the very 
remedy which a physician with only natural appliances at command 
would have used; {Isai. xxxviii. 22;) yet now, hiding itself behind this 
nature, clothing itself in the forms of this nature, did an effectual work 
of preternatural healing go forward. 

The only circumstance which remains distinctive of this narration is 
the progressiveness of the cure ; which is not itself without analogies in 
other cures, as in that of the man blind from his birth, who only after 
he had been to wash in Siloam, "came seeing;" (John ix. 7;) yet the 
steps of the progress are marked more plainly here than in any other 

* Bengel gives this as the reason why the Lord led him out into the country: 
C^co visum recuperanti Iffltior erat aepectus ccali et operum divinorum in nftturS, 
quSra operum huroanorum in pago. 
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instance. Fov first " when he had spit on his eyes, and put his hands 
upon him, he asked kirn if he saw aught. And he looked up and said, I see 
men, as trees, walking ;" certain moving forms aliout him, but witliout 
the power of discerning their shape or magnitude, — trees he should have 
acoounted them from their height, but men from their motion.* Then 
the Lord perfects the cure ; " Re put his hands again upon his eyes,\ 
and made him look up, and he was restored, and saw every man clearly." 

Chrysostom and others find the reasons for this only progressive 
cure, ia the imperfectness of this blind man's faith, whereof they see an 
evidence in this, that while others in like case cried with their own 
voices to Jesua for the opening of their eyes, this man was brought to 
him by others, himselfi perhaps scarcely expecting a benefit. The gra- 
cious Lord, thea, who would not reject him, but who could as little cure 
him so long as there was on his part this desperation of healing, gave a 
glimpse of the blessing, that he might kindle in him a longing for the 
fulness of it, that he might show him how he was indeed an opener of 
the blind eyes. Others again see a testimony here of the freeness of 
Giod's grace, which is linked to no single way of manifestation, but 
works ia divers manners, sometimes accomplishing in a moment what 
at other times it brings about only little by little.f 

There has oftentimes been traced in this healing an apt symbol of 
the manner in which he who is the Light of the world makes the souls 
that come to him partakers of the illumination of his grace. Not all at 
once are the old errors and the old confusions put to flight ; not all at 
once do they see clearly ; for a while there are many remains of their 
old blindness, much which for a season still hinders their vision ; they 

• In the very interesting accoant whioh Cheselden has given (Anraomy. p. 301 
1168, London) of the feelings of a child, who having been blind from hia birth, was 
enabled to see, a curious coaGrmation of the tnithfnlness of this narrative occurs: 
■' When he first saw, he knew not the shape of any tiling, nor any one thing from 
another, however di£fereal in shape or magnitude, but being told what things were, 
whose forms he before knew from feeling. lie wonid carefully observe that he might 
know them again." 

f Ohemniti (Harm. Eoang., c. 84); Manus imponit nt ostendat oarnem suam 
esse instruraentum pec quod et cnm quo ipse o Aayo; leternus omnia opera vivifica- 
tionia perSciat. 

X Calvin ; Paulatini cieeo vbum restituit : quod ideo factum esse probabile est, 
ut documentuni in hoe homiue statueret libera suk diepensationis, neo ee astriotum 
ease ad certam normam, quin hoc vel illo modo virtuteni suam proferret, Oculos 
ergo cseci non statim ita illuminat ut officio suo fungantur, aed obsourum illis coq- 
fusumque intuitum instillat ; deinda alterS raanuum tmpositjone integram aciem illia 
reddit. Ita gratia Christi, quia in alios repente effusa prius erat, quasi guttatim 
defluiit in hnnc hominem. 
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see men but as trees -walking. Yet in good time Christ finishes the 
work which he has begun; he lays his hands on them anew, and they 
see every man clearly.* 

» Bede : Quem uno verbo totum simul corare poUrat, panlatim curat, nt mag- 
mtadioem humans CiBcitatia osteadat, qaffl vix et quasi per gtadua ad lucera redeat, 
et gratiam Buam nobia iodioet, per ijuam EJngula perfeotionia incrementa ailjttvat. 
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THE HEALING OF THE LUNATIC CHILD. 

Matt. xvU. 14 — 31 ; Mian is. 14 — 29 ; Loke is. 3t — 13. 

The old adversaries of our Lord, the Scribes, had taken advantage of his 
absence oa the Mount of Transfiguration, to win a temporary triumph, 
or at least something like one, over his disciples, who were themselvea 
weakened hy tie ahsenee of their Lord ; and with him of three, the 
chiefest among themselves — those, too, in whom, as hahituaJly the near- 
est to him, we may suppose his power moat mightily to have resided. 
It was here again, as it was once before during the absence of Moses and 
his servant Joshua, on his mount of a fainter transfiguration. Then, too, 
in like manner, the enemy had found his advantage, and awhile prevailed 
against the people. (Exod. sxxii.) 

It would seem that the disciples who were left below had under- 
taken to east out an evil spirit of a peculiar malignity, and had proved 
unequal to the task; '^ tkef/ eouU not." And now the Scribes were 
pressing the advantage which they had gained by this miscarriage of 
the disciples to the uttermost. A great multitude too were gathered 
round, spectators of the defeat of the servants of Christ; and tie strife 
was at the highest, — the Scribes, no doubt, arguing from the impotence 
of the servants to the impotence of the Master,* and they denying the 
conclusion ; when suddenly he concerning whom the strife was, ap- 
peared, returning from the holy mount, his face and person yet glisten- 
ing, as there is reason to suppose, with reminiscences and traces of the 
glory which had clothed him there, reminiscences and traces which had 
not yet disappeared, nor faded into the light of common day, — so that 
" all the people, when they beheld him, were greatly amazed.'" Yet here 

* Calyin ; Scribw victores insullaiit, neo modo Bubaannant diacipulos, Bed protet- 
riunt adversua Chrialum, quasi in illorum peraonfl esinanita esaet ejus virtus. 
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the impression which that glory made was other than the impression of 
the countenance of Moses. When the multitude saw him as he came 
down from Ms mountain, the skin of his face shining, " they were afraid 
to come nigh him," (Exod. xxxiv. 30,) for that glory upon his face was 
a threatening glory, the awful and intolerable brightness of the Law. 
But the glory of God shining in the face of Christ Jesus, though awful 
too, was also an attractive glory, fiill of grace and beauty, drawing men 
to him, not driving them from him : and thus, indeed, " all Ike people, 
when they beheld him, were greatly amazed^' such gleams of brightness 
played around him still : yet did they not therefore flee from him, but 
rather, as taken with that brightness, they "■ running to him, salitted 
him."* (Compare 2 Cor. iii. 18.) 

Yet the sight and sounds which greeted him on his return to our 
sinful world, how different were they from those which he had just lefi 
upon the holy mount ! There the highest harmonies of heaven ; here 
some of the wildest and harshest discords of earth,} There he had been 
receiving honor and glory from the Father; here his disciples, those to 
whom his work had been intrusted in his absence, had been procuring 
for him, as far as in them lay, shame and dishonor. But as when some 
great captain suddenly arriving upon a iield of battle, where his subor- 
dinate lieutenants have well nigh lost the day, and brought all into a 
hopeless confusion, with his eye measures at once the necessities of the 
moment, and with no more than his presence causes the tide of victory 
to turn, and every thing to right itself again, so was it now. The Lord 
arrests the advancing atid victorious foe ; he addresses himself to the 
Scriljes, and saying, " What gmstion ye with them ?" takes the baffled 
and hard pressed disciples under his olfn protection, implying by his 
words, "If you have any question, henceforth it must be with me." 
But they to whom these words were spoken were slow to accept the 
challenge ; for it was one from among the multitude, the father of the 
suffering chUd, which was his only ouo, who took up the word, and, 
kneeling down before Jesus, declared all his own misery and his son's. 

• This is more likely than that it was the mere salutation, as Theophylact pro- 
poses, of one that had been absent for awhile : though he too was not unaware of the 
right explanation : Tivis H ^aalv Sti j/ o^ic abrov &paiOTipa yivofirini and ToC ^rdg 
T^C It^ra/iop^aaeai, ^^djjttro roSf ijJjiiif npSf rb aoTa^ecBai. Bengrf with his nsaal 
beauty: Tangebantur i gloriS, etiamai oesdrent quid in monte actum essef. Cf. 
Marc X. S2 ; Luc. xix, II, neo non Ei. iv. 14 ; skxit. 29 Oceultam cum Deo oon- 
versalJonem facilfi Bentias majorom hominum erga ie proclivitatem [naequi. 

f Tliese mighty and wondrnus contrasts have not escaped the Christian artist. 
In them lies the idea of Raphael's great picture of the TrauHfiguration, and its two 
parla which so mightily sustain one another. 
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St, Mark paints the whole scene with the hand of a master, and hia 
account of this miracle, compared with those of the other Evangelists, 
would be alone sufficient to vindicate for him an original character, and 
to refute the notion of some, that we have in him only an epitomizer, 
now of one, and. now of the other,* All the symptoms, as put into the 
father's mouth, or deacriljed hy the sacred historians, exactly agree with 
those of epilepsy; not that we have here only an epileptic; but thia 
was the gi'ound on which the deeper spiritual evils of this child were 
superinduced. The fits were sudden and lasted remarkably long ; the 
evil spirit " hardly departelh from him.;" — ''a dumb spirit," St. Mark 
calls it, a statement which does not contradict that of St. Luke, " he 
suddenly crieth out;" this dumbness was only in respect of articulate 
sounds; he could give no utterance to these. Nor was it a natural de- 
fect, as where the string of the tongue has remained unloosed, (Mark 
viii. 32,) or the needful organs for speech are wanting, not a defect un- 
der which he had always labored ; but the consequence of this posses- 
sion. When the spirit took him in its might, then in these paroxysms 
of his disorder it tare him, till he foamedf and gnashed with his teeth: 
and altogether he pined away like one the very springs of whose life 
were dried up.J And while these accesses of his disorder might come 
upon him at any moracnt and in any place, they often exposed the un- 
happy sufferer to the worst accidents: "ofttimes he Julleili into the fire, 

* Even Augustine Mia in witii thia view {,De Cons. Evang., 1. 1, c 3) : Divua 
Marcus eum [Matthieam] subsequutus tanqu.im pedissequua et brBviator ejus videtur. 

f Compare the remarkable account in Luoias's Fhilopseitdes, c. 16, where I can- 
not bat think there is an ironical allusion fo this and other cures of demoniacs by 
our Iiord ; IIai>rEc laaaiv rini ZMpoiJ rSu in rjf IIaXoiarinjc t6v ^tJ roiirijii aa^ia-ripi, 
Baovc 'TapaXapim KOTC-inTOvTa^ irpdr r^ osAiJnju nal jii i^BaXjiH dtaaTpi^ra^ sal 
ajipov m/in^a/icroiii tA aro/ia 5/«jr avtan/ai xal airorti/mei dpriouf brl fiKjBa ftsyiih^ 
A'naXka^ag tQv Ssaiav. There is much beside this quoted in the pasaage. of iutereat 

X Snpaiverai. If indeed this word has not reference to the stifiVieas said etark- 
ness, the unnatural rigescence of the limbs in Oie accesses of the disorder. Compare 
8 Kin. Kiii. 4, LSX. Such would not iudiwd be the first, but mi§;ht well be the sec- 
ondary meaning of the word, since that which ia dried up loses its pliability, and the 
place which the word occupies makes it most probable that the father is deicriling 
not the general pining away of his son, but his symptoms when the paroxysm lakes 
him. The aelaivta^ontooi, (in other Greek ae^vuiKoi, aeX^^lnriK,) are mentioned 
once besides in the New Testament, {Matt. iv. 2i,) where they are distmguished from 
the Sai/ioiit^oiievoi. The distinction, however, whatever it was, in the popular 1mi- 
guage wovild continually disappear, and the father here saying of his eon, aeXijaiaii. rai, 
doen but express the fact, or rather the consequence, of his possession. Of course 
the word originally, like fiavia (from lajvji) aud luuaticua, arose from the wide-spread 
oelicf of the evil influence of the muon {P*. oxkL 6) on the human frame, (See 
OttKozEBS Sy>nboU/c, v. 2, p. 6ll.) 
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and oft into the waUr.'" In St. Mark the father "ai tributes these fits to 
the direct agency of the evil spirit: "ofllimes itkath easthim into Ike 
jire, and into the waters, to destroy him ;" yet such calamities might 
equally be looked at as the natural consequeEces of his unhappy condi- 

But when the father told the Lord of the ineffectual efforts which 
the disciples had made for his relief, "Ispake to thy disciples that they 
should cast him out, and they could not," he with a sorrowful indignation 
exclaimed, " Jitithless generation, how long shall I he with you? how 
long shall I suffer you?" And here we have two different applications 
of these words. Some, as for instance Origen, apply them to the disci- 
ples, and them alone; they suppose that our Lord speaks thus, grieved 
and indignant at the weakness of their faith, and that even so brief a 
separation from him had shorn them of their strength, and left them 
powerless against the kingdom of darkness; and the after discourse 
(Matt. svii. 20) seems to make for such an application. Others, as 
Chrysostom, and generally the early interpreters, would pointedly ex- 
clude the disciples from the rebuke; and they give it all to the sur- 
rounding multitude, and certainly the term " generation" seems to point 
to them, though less personally, than as being specimens and represen- 
tatives of the whole Jewish people, the father himself coming singularly 
forward as an example of the unbelieving temper of the whole genera- 
tion to which he pertained, (Mark ix. 22,) and therefore bemg an especial 
sharer in the condemnation. In St. Mark indeed it is primarily addressed 
to him: ^'^ ffe answeretk him., and saiih, faithless generation ;" yet the 
language shows that the 'rebuke is intended to pass on to many more. 
And indeed the most satisfactory explanation is that which reconciles 
both these views ; the disciples are not exclusively aimed at, nor chiefly, 
but rather the multitude and the father: they, however, are included in 
the rebuke; their unfaithfiilness and unbelief had brought them, for the 



• These extracts will abundantly justify what was said above of the Bymptoros 
ofthiBChild's caae being those of one taken with epilepsy. Cieliua Aurelianus {Morb. 
Qkrm., 1. 1, a 4) : Alii [epileptid] publicia in loois cadeudo ttedantur, adjuncUs etiam 
extetnis perionlia, loci rausa prfBcipites dafi, aut in flumina vel mare cadenles. And 
Paulus ^gineta, the last of the great phyaraans of the old world, describing epilepsy, 
(L 8, c. 13,) might almost seem to have borrowed his acraunt from this history; Mor- 
bus comitialis est coovulsio totius corporis cum prindpalium actionum Iresione,, , . . 
fit htec affeotio maxiniS pueris, postea ver6 etiam in adoleaccntibus et in vigore con- 
sistentibus. Instaote vera jam symptomate collaptio ipsia derepente configit et con- 
Tulsio, et qHandoque nihil significans esdamatio {i^ai^riK ipoC", Luke ix. 39). Pcte- 
cipnum vero ipsorum aignom est oris spuma Oteri dfpau, Luke ix. 39 ; c£ Lcciah'b 
Philopieades, c. 18.) 
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time, back to the level with their nation, and they must share with them 
in a common reproach, "How hng shall I he with you?" are worda 
not so much of one longing to put off the coil of flesh,* as rather of 
a master, complaining of the slowness and dulness of his scholars, 
" Have I abode with you all tils time, and have you profited so little by 
my teaching!" feeling, it may be, at the same time, that till their task 
was learned, he could not leave them, ho must abide with them still, | 
We may compare his words to Philip, " Have I been so long time with 
you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip!" (John xiv. 9.) 

And now he says, " Bring him unlo me." As the staff in Gehazi's 
hand could not arouse the dead child, but the prophet himself must 
come and take the work in hand, before ever a cure can be wrought, so 
must it be now. Yet the first bringing of the child to Jesus causes 
another of the fearful paroxysms of his disorder, so that " ke fell on the 
ground and wallowed, foaming." The kingdom of Satan in small and 
in great is ever stirred into a fiercer activity by the coming near of the 
kingdom of Christ^ Satan has great wrath, when his time is short.J 
But as the Lord on occasion of another difficult cure (Mark v. 9) began 
a conver^tion with the sufferer him'^elt, seekmg thus to inspire him 
with confidence, to bnng back somcthmg of calmness to his soul, so 
does he now with the representative of the sufferer, the father, it being 
impossible, from his actual condition, to do it with himself " How hng 
is it ago since this came nnto him, ?" But the father, answering indeed 
the question, that it was "of a child," and for the stirring of more pity, 
describing again the miserable perils in which these fits involved his 
child, yet ill content that any thing should come before the healing, if a 
healing were possible, having, too, present before his mind the recent 
failure which the disciples had made, added, "Jf thou, if thou more than 
these, canst do a\y thing, have compassion on us, and help «s." He says 
"«s," so entirely is his own life knit up with his child's life: as the 
Canaanitish woman, pleading for her daughter, had cried, "Have mercy 
on me." (Matt. xv. 23.) Yet at the same time he reveals by that " if" 
how he had come with no imquestioning faith in the power of the Lord 
to aid, but was rendering the difficult cure more diifioult still by his owii 
doubting and unbelief. 

* Jerome {Coram, in Malik., in loc) : Nou quod taidio aupecatus sit, et maiiauetua 
BC mitia ; . . sed quod in similitudlDem medid si legrotuiu videat contra Sua priecepta 
SB gerere dioat : 0sqiiequo accedara ad domum tuam, quousqae artia perdam inju- 
riam ; me aliud jubent« et ie aliud perpetranti: ! 

f Bengel: Festinabat ad Patrem: nee tamea abitum se facere posae ecielAt, 
priuaquam disoipulos ad fidem perdusisset Molesta erat tarditaa corum. 

f Calvin ; Quo propior afTuIget Chriati gratia, et efficadus agit, e6 impotenttua 
fuiit Satan. 
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Our Lord's answer is cot without its difficulty, especially as it ap- 
pears itt the original, but the sense of it is plainly the following ; " That 
' if of thine, that uncertainty whether this can be done or not, is to be 
resolved by thee and not by me. There is a condition without which 
this thy child cannot be healed ; but the fulfilling of the condition lies 
with no other than thyself The absence of faith on thy part, and not 
any overmastering power in this malignant spirit, is that which straitens 
me ; if this cure is hard, it is thou that renderest it so. Thou hast 
said. If /can do any thing; but the question is, ^ If thou canst believe;' 
this is the hinge upon which all must turn" — and then with a pause, 
and no merely suspended sense as in our translation * follow those fur- 
ther words, "All things are possible to kirn ffiat beUeveik." Sothatfaitb 
is here, as in all other cases, set as the condition of healing ; on other 
occasions it is the faith of the person ; but here, that being impossible, 
the father's is accepted instead ; even as the Syrophenician mother's in 
the room of her .daughter's. (Matt. xv. 32.) Thus the Lord appears, 
in Olshausen's words, in some sort a )j.ais\iTi\s ififfTSoJs, helping the birth 
of faith in that empty soul. And now, though with pain and with sore 
travail, it has come to the birth, so that the fether exclaims, " Lord, 1 
believe;" and then the little spark of faith which is enliindled in his 
soul revealing to him the abysmal deeps of unbelief which are there, 
he adds this further, " ffelp ihou mine unhelief."\ For thus it is ever : 
only in the light of the actual presence of grace in the soul does any 
man perceive the strength and prevaleno* of the opposing corruption. 
Before he had no measure by which to measure his deficiency. Only 
he who believes, guesses aught of the unbelief of his heart. 

But now, when this condition of healing is no longer wanting on his 
part, the Lord, meeting and rewarding even the weak beginnings of his 
feith, accomplishes the cure. We may observe, in Christ's address to 
the foul spirit, the majestic " I charge thee ;" no longer one whom thou 
mayest dare to disobey, against whom thou mayest venture to struggle, 
hut I, the Piince of the kingdom of light, "charge thee, come out of him," 
Nor is this all ; he shall " enter no more into him." Christ bars his re- 
turn ; he shall not take advantage of his long possession, presently to come 
back (Matt. xii. 45) and re-assert his dominion ; the cure shall bo per- 
fect and lasti.ig. Most unwillingly the evil spirit departs, seeking to 

* The words. I imagine, should be pointed thne : rd, el ivfanai maTEvvaf irdvra 
SBiiaTi TO vLorsiovn, and Bengel enters rightly into the construction of tho first 
clause, explaining it thus: Hoc, si potea credere, res est: hoo agitnr. Calvin; Tu 
me rogas ut subveniam quoad potero; atqui inexhauBlum viriutis fouteni in me 
ceperiea, Ei modo afferas eatis amplam 

i AOGUSTiME, Semi. 43, c 6, 1. 
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destroy that which he can no longer retain ; as Fuller, with wit which 
is in season and out of season, expresses it, " like an outgoing tenant 
that cares not what mischief he does."* So fearful was this last parox- 
ysm, so entirely had it exhausted all the powers of the child, " that he 
was as one dead; and many said, He is dead; hut Jesus look him iy l/ie 
hand" and from that touch of the Lord of life there came into him 
life anew : even as we often elsewhere find a reviving power to be 
by the same channel conveyed. (Dan. s. 8, 9 ; Rev. i. 17 ; Matt. ivii. 
6—8.) 

Aftei-wards the disciples asked privately how it came to pass that 
they were baffled in the attempts which they had made to accomplish 
the cure, since they were not exceeding their commission, {Matt, x, 8,) 
and had on former occasions found the devils subject to them ; and the 
Lord tells them, because of their unbelief, because of their lack of that 
to which, and to which only, all things are possible. They had mads 
but a languid use of the means for stirring up and strengthening faith; 
while yet, though their locks were shorn, they would go forth, as before 
against their enemies, being certain to be foiled whensoever they en- 
countered, as they did here, an enemy of peculiar malignity ; for the 
phrase " this kind'' marks that there are orders of evil spirits, that as 
there is a hierarchy of heaven, so is there an inverted hierarchy of hell. 
The sawie is intimated in the mention of the unclean spirit going and 
taking ■ seven other spirits, more wicked titan himself" (Matt. xii. 45 ;) 
and at Ephes. vi. 12, there is probably a climax, St. Paul mounting 
up from cue degree of spiritual power and malignity to another. " This 
kind," he says, "ffoeth not out hut by prayer and fasting.'' The faitli 
which shall be effectual against this must be a faith exercised iu prayer, 
that has not relaxed itself by an habitual compliance with the demands 
of the lower nature, but often girt itself up to an austerer rule, to rigor 
and self-denial. 

But 33 the secret of all weakness is in unbelief, so of all strength is 
faith ; and this our Lord teaches them when he adds, " For verily I say 
unto you. If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall soy wnto 
this mountain, Semove hence to yonder place, and H shall remove; and 

* Oregory the Great (Sforal. I 32, c IS); Ecce eum noQ discerpserat eilm 
tenebat, eKien^ discerpsit; quia nimirum tunc pejus cogitationas meotia dilaniat. cum 
jam egresaiii ditiuS virtute cumpulpua apprnpiaquat. Et quem mutua posaederat, 
cum ckmoribus deserebat : quia pierumque cilra poasidet, minora ieDtamenta irrogat : 
. cilm Ter6 de cmile peUitur, acriori infestatione perturbat. C£ Mom. 13 in Ezek., and 
H. de Sto. Victnre ; Dum puer ad Dominura accedit, elidilur : quia lonversi ad Do- 
mmum pierumque a diemonio gravius pulaantur, nt vel ad Titift reduoantui, yel de 
3uS eipulnione se \indicet Diabolua. 
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nothing shall be impossible unto you.'''' The im^e te-appears with 
some modifioationa, Luke xvii. 6; and St. Paul probably alludes to 
these words of his Lord, 1 Cor. xiii. 3. Many explain "faith as a 
grain of mustard seed'''' to mean ZtiieZy faith, with allusion to the keen 
and biting powers of that grain.* But it certainly is not upon tlus 
side that the comparison is to be brought out ; rather, as Maldonatus 
rightly remarks, it is the smallest faith, with a tacit contrast between a 
grain of mustard seed, a very small thing, and a mountain, a very great. 
That smallest shall be effectual to work on this lai^est. The least spir- 
itual power shall be potent for the overthrow of the mightiest powers 
which are merely of this world. 

* Augustine {Serm. 246) : Modicum videlur gMuium Binapia ; nihil ooDtemfibilius 
udsp«ctii, nihil fortius gusto. Quod quid est oliud, nisi maximum ardor et iutima tIs 
fidei in ecclesili t 
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THE STATER IN THE FISH'S MODTH. 

Matt. xvii. 24 — 21 

This miracle finds a place only in the Gospe! of St. Matthew, ar»i a 
nearer contemplation of its features will show why we might even be- 
forehand have expected to m.eet it, if ia one only, then in that which is 
eminently the theocratic Gospel. But its significance has oftentimes 
been wholly missed, and the entire transaction emptied of its higher 
meaning, robbed too of all its deeper lessons, by the assumption that 
this money which was demanded of Peter was a civil impost, a tribute 
owing, like the penny of a later occasion, (Matt. xxii. 19,) to the Roman 
emperor; and the word "tHbute"* used in our translation, rather up- 
holds this error, and leads men's thoughts in the wrong direction, — and 
to consider it this civil impost, instead of what it truly was, a theocratic 
payment, due to the temple and the temple's God. And this error has 
brought in with it and necessitated another : for, as the only means of 
m^ntaining any appearance of an argument in our Lord's words, it has 
been needful to understand the kingly dignity, the royal birth, on the 
ground of which Christ here exempts himself from the payment, to be 
hia Davidical descent, and not, as it is indeed, his divine. 

It is true that this erroneous interpretation has been maintained by 
some, I may say by many expositors, ancient and modem, of high au- 
thority ; yet rather, it would seem, in most cases, from not having the 
true interpretation, which carries conviction with it, before them, than 
from deliberately preferring the other. Thus Augustine adduces this 
passage in connection with Rom. xiii. 1 — 7, " Let every soul be subject 
to the higher powers .... Render, therefore, to all their dues, tribute 
to whom tribute is due," — and finds in it a motive for a wUling obedi- 

* In the original, ri StSpaXfa. ' 
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ence on the part of the faithful to the civil power ;* and Clement of 
Alexandria draws from it the same lesson. Origen, too, supposes it a 
civil payment; and Jerome, also, throughout takes this wrong standing 
point from which to explain this miracle ; so too, in modem times, Mal- 
donatus, who is aware of, but distinctly rejects, the correcter interpretation, 
— being here, for once, at one with Calvin, the great object of his polem- 
ical hatred. The last, however, upholds this view in a modified form, 
— he supposes that the money claimed was indeed the temple dues, but 
yet which now had been by the Romans alienated from its original des- 
tination, they compelling the Jews to pay it into the Roman treasury.f 
This, however, as will be seen, is historically incorrect, tliat alienation 
not having taken place till a later time.]; 

The oi^iiments for the other interpretation, both external and inter- 
nal, are so prevailing, as hardly to leave a residue of doubt upon any 
mind before which tJiey are fairly brought. For, in the first place, this 
didrachm was exactly the sum§ which we find mentioned Exod. xxx. 
11 — 16, as the ransom of the soul, to be paid by every Israelite above 
twenty years old, to the service and current expenses of the tabernacle, 
or, as it afterwards would be, of the temp]e.|| It is true that there it 

* De Cateckii, Rwi, c. 21 : Ipse Dominua ut nobis hiijua sante cloetrinEe prieberet 
eiempluin, pro capile hominis, quo erat indutus. tributum solvere noci dedi^natua eat 
Clemens of Alex. (Padag. 1. 2, Potter's Ed., v. 1, p. 112) : Tov orarj/pa Tolg teUvm^ 
JoOf, Ti Koiffripof uJToAnif Tiji Kainapi. 

f Ita quasi alienati essent Judiei i. Dei imperio, profanis tjrannis sol vebant sacrum 
conamn in Lege indictum. 

t Add to these Wolf {Cnra, ra Inc.), who haa the wrong interpretation ; and Pe- 
titns {Grit. Sue., 9, 2S66) : Com. i Laplde ; and only the other ilaj, and after satj 
further mlatabe seemed impossible, Wieaeler (Ckronol. Synopae, p. 265, sqq.) haa re- 
tmned to the old error. The true meaning has been perfectly seized by Hilary 
{Cmnia. in Malth.. in loc) by Ambroae {Ep. 1, adjvtimn, c. 12), and in the main by 
Cbrysoslflm (7n Matlk., Horn. 54,) and Theophylact, who yet bave gone astray upon 
Num. iii. 40 — 51 ; and in later times by Cameron {OntSac^ in loo.), by Freher iCrit, 
Sat., v. 9, p. 3633), by Hammond, who has altogether a true inaiglit into the matter, 
Grotins, Lightfoot. Bengel, Michaelis, and laat of all by Olshausen, and Mr. Qreswell 
(Diuert., v. 2, p. 376). 

g It is true that in the Septuagint (Exod. xxx. 13) it is ^/itav roS iiipixfov. But 
this arlaen from their expressing tliemselvea. as naturally they would, according to the 
Alexandrian drachm, which waa twice the value of the Attic (See Hamuonu, in loc) 

I The sum there named ia a half shekel. Before the Babylonian exile, the shekel 
■was only a certain weight of alver, not a coined money ; in the time, however, of the 
Maccabees. (1 Mace. xv. 6,) the Jews received the privilege, or won the right, from 
the kings of Syria of coining their own money, and tbe shekels, half shekels, and 
quarter shekels now found in the eaUnets of collectors are to be referred to this period. 
These growing scarce, and not being coined any more, it became Ibe custom to esti- 
mate the temple dues as two drachms, (the SiSpax/iov here required,) a sum actually 
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seems only to have been ordered to be paid on. the occasions, which 
most probably were rare, of the numbering of the people. But whether 
fkim such having been the real intention of the divine Legislator, or 
from a later custom which arose only after the Babylonian captivity, it 
had grown into an annual payment. Some have thought they found 
traces of it earlier, — and, indeed, there seem distinct notices of it, 2 
Kin. xii. 4; 3 Chi-on. xxiv. 5, 6, 9; and all the circumstances of what is 
there described as the collection which "Moses the servant of God laid 
upon Isra«l in the wilderness," seem to make for the supposition.* At 
Nehemiah x. 32, the circumstance that it is a third -pitri of a shekel, and 
not a half, which they agree to pay, makes it more q^uest ion able, as they 
would scarcely have ventured to alter the amount of a divinely institu- 
ted payment ; yet the iact that it was yearly, and that it was expressly 
for tlie service of the house of God, would lead us to think that it can 
be no other payment which is meant : and they may have found an ex- 
cuse for the alteration in their present distress. Josephusf mentions 
that it was an annual payment in his time ; and Philo, who tells us how 
conscientiously and ungrudgingly it was paid by the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, as well as by the Jews of Palestine, so that in almost every city 
there was a sacred treasury for the collection of these dues, some of 
which came from cities beyond the limits of the Eoman empire; and 
then at certain times thei'e were sacred messengers selected from among 

Eomevhat krger tban the half shekel, as those that have compared together the 
weights of the existing specimens of each hase found ; thus Josephus {Antt, L 3, c. 8, 
§ 2) ; 'O 6i ffkJ^c vo/uafia 'Effpaluv av, •A.ttikH; Sexerai ipaxfUi^ Teaaapa^. As the 
produce of the miracle was (o pay for two persons, the sum required was four drachms, 
or a whole shctel, and the jTOTjjp found in the month of the fish is just that Gum. It 
indeed often bore the name of rerpuJpox/jof. Jerome: Siclus autem, id eat stater, 
habet drachmas quatuor. It is almost needless to saj that this stater is not the gold 
coin that more accurately bears that name, which would have been equal Dot to four, 
but to twenty. drachms; but rather, as is said above, the alver, tebadrachm, which 
in later times of Greece, came to be called a stater. That other atater, equal to the 
Persian daric, would have been worth something more than sixteen shillings of our 
miaiey. Ibis three shillings and threepence. (Sea the Diet, of Or, and Rom. Antt. 
B. TV. Drachma and Slater, and Winek's Jieal Worterlmch, 9. v. Sek«L) It is Curi- 
ous that Theophylact should seem ignorant of what this stat«r is. Soma think il, he 
says, a precious stone -wlucli is found in Syria. 

• So Dathe ; Michaelis (ifos. Hecht, v. 8, p. 302; questions or denies it, 
t Anlt., 1. 18, c. 9, § 1. The time appointed for the payment was between the 
151h and 25th of the month Adar (March), that is, about the feast of the Passover. 
Tet no secure chronological conclusions in regard to our Lord's ministry can be won 
from this ; as, through his absence from Capernaum, the money might liave been for 
some time due. Indeed, in all probability, tlie feast of Tabernacles waa now at 
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the worthiest to bear the collected money to Jerusalem,* It was only 
after the destruction of that city, that Vespasian caused this capitation 
tax to be lienceforward paid into the imperial treasury, instead of the 
treasury of the temple, which now no longer existed. 

The words of Josephus on this matter are as explicit as can be ; 
these words I will quote, as the only argument produced against this 
scheme is, that it was before the present time, and as early as Pompey, 
tliat these moneys were diverted from their onginal destination, and 
made payable to the Roman treasury. Of Vespasian he says,^ " He 
imposed a tribute on the Jews wheresoever the> lived, requiring each 
to pay yearly two drachms to the capitol, as belore they were wont to 
pay them to the temple at Jerusalem." But of Pompey he merely 
says, that " he made Jerusalem tributary to the Romans, "| without any 
mention whatever of his layiag hands on this tax, of which we have al- 
ready seen that abundant evidence exists that it continued long after his 
time to be rendered to the temple. Not otherwise indeed could Titus, 
when he was reproaching the Jews with the little provocation which they 
had for their revolt, have reminded the revolters how the Romans had 
permitted them to collect their own sacred imposts.^ 

We may observe again that it is not the publicans that are said to 
come demanding this tribute, which would have been the natural appel- 
lation of the collectors, had they been the ordinary tax-gatherers, or this 
the ordinary tax. And the tone again of the demand, " Doik not your 
master pay t/ie didraekm ?"|[ is hardly the question of a rude Roman tax- 
gatherer, who nad detected any one in the act of evading, as he thought, 
the tax ; but exactly in keeping, when the duty of paying was a moral 
one, which yet if ai.y declined, there was scarcely at hand any power to 
compel the payment. 1 

* J)e Monarchy 1, 2 : 'lepoiro^Troi Tuv ;t^p!j/idruv, ifierivSiiv l^iKpiBhiric. The 
whole passage reminds one much of the collection, and the manner of the transmis- 
sion, of the gifts of the failhful in Achaia to Jerusalem by the hands of PauL We 
find from Cicero's oration Pro Flaceo, (c. 2B,) that one accuaatioE made agonal the 
latter was that he prevented the transmission of these temple dues to Jerusalem. 
He bears incidentally witness to the universality of the practice : Cilm aurum, Jvl- 
diearum nomine, quotannis ex ItaliS, et ex omnibus restris provinciis Hierosolymam 
exportari soleret, Flaccus sanxi edicto, ue ex Asii exporfari liceret, 

f Sell Jnd., 1 1, c 6, § 6. 

j Anit, L 14, t 4, g 4. Ti fih> 'lepoadlviia i-jroTs^ ^pov 'Pi^ftaioic tToiija^v. 

1 T^ iiSpaxiia, with the article, as something perfectly well Imowii ; in the plural 
the first time, to mark the number of didrachma that were received, being one from 
each person ; on the second, to mark the yearly repetition of the payment from each. 

\ Kuinoel (in loe.) who may be numbered among the right interpreters of this 
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But the most prevailing argument of all, that this was God's money 
which should be rendered to God, and not Cesar's which was to be ren- 
dered to Cesar, is, that there would be no force whatever in the Lord's 
conclusion, " Then are the children free," as giving him this exemptioB, 
unle^ it was from dues owing to God, and not to Cesar, that by the pre- 
ceding process of argument he was claiming his freedom. As a Son in 
his own house, he affiraied his exemption from the first. How could he 
on this ffroundhave claimed immunity from the last? on the ground, 
that is, of being the son of him on whose behalf the tax was claimed! 
Jor he was no son of Cesar. He might indeed have asserted his immu- 
nity on other grounds, though that he would not, since he had come 
submitting himself during his earthly life to every ordinance of man. 
But this claim which he does put forward, only holds good on the suppo- 
sition that the payment is one made to God. They who maintain the 
contrary interpretation are driven to say that it is his royal Davidioal 
descent, on the score of which he claims this immunity. But neither 
can this stand : for the argument then would be, that because Jesus is 
one king's son, therefore he is exempted from the tribute owing to 
another king, and that other, one of a hostile dynasty, — in it-self a moat 
insufficient argument, and certainly not that of the sacred text: " Of 
wham do the Ungs of the earth take custom or tribute? of their own chil- 
dren or of s^^ngers? Peter saith unto him, Of strangers. Jesus saith 
unto him, Then are the children free.^''* 

We may presume, then, that our Lord and Peter, with others also, 
it is most probable, of his disciples, were now returning to Capernaum, 
which was "his city," after one of their usual absences.f The Lord 
passed forward without question, but the collectors detained Peter, who, 
having lingered a little behind, was now following his Lord. Chrysos- 
tom suggests that their question may be a rude and ill-mannered one; 
" Does your Master count himself exempt from the payment of the or- 
dinary dues? we know his freedom : does he mean to exercise it here?" 
yet on the other hand it may have been, as I should suppose it was, the 
exact contrary. Having seen or heard of the wonderful works wHch 
Christ did, they may really have been uncertain in what light to regard 

passage, observea this: Eiiwtores Romani acerbiils baud dubifi exegissent tributum 
Cffisari eolveodura. And io the Rabbinical treatiaa espedally relating to Uie manner 
of collecting tliese dues, it ia said: PlacidS 4 quovis Bemlsiclum expetierunt. Gro- 
tiuB : Credibile est multoa, quia non cogebantur, id onus detrectasae. 

* Augustine {Qmest. aanj',. 1. 1, qu, 23) telpe it out in another way: In omni 
regno terreno intelligendum est liberos esse regni filios . . . Mult6 ergo magia liberi 
esse debent in quolibet regno terreno filii regni lEius, sub quo aunt omnia regna terrena. 

f See Mr, Gbeswell's Bisiertationt, T. 2, p. 374, aeq. 
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hira, whether to daim from him the money or not, and in this doubting 
and inquiring spirit, they may have put the question to Peter, TMs 
Theophykct suggests. But after all, wo want that which the history 
has not given, the tone in which the question wae put, to know whether 
it was a rude one or the contrary. To their demand Peter, overhasty, 
as was so often the case, at once replied that his master would pay the 
money. No doubt zeal for his master's honor made him so quiolc to 
pledge his Lord : he was confident that his piety would make him 
prompt to every payment sanctioned and sanctified by God's Law. 

Yet at the same time there was here on the part of the apostle a 
failing to recognize the higher dignity of his Lord : it was not in this 
spirit that he had said a little wiUle before, "Thou art the Christ, the 
Son of the living God." He understood not, or at least for the time 
had lost sight of, his Lord's true position and dignity, that he was a Sou 
over his own house, not a servant in another's house — that he was the 
Head of the theocracy, not one of its subordinate members, so that it 
was lo him in his Father that payments were to be made, not from him 
to be received. This last had been out of all reason ; for he who was 
to be a ransom for all other souls, could not properly give a ransom for 
his own.* It was not for him who was "greater than the temple," and 
himself the true temple, (John ii. 21,) identical with it according to its 
spiritual significance, and in whom the Shechinah glory dwelt, to pay 
dues for the support of that other temple built with hands, which was 
now fast losing its significance, since the true tabernacle was set up, 
which the Lord had pitched and not man. 

It is then for the purpose of bringing back Peter, and with him the 
other disciples, to the true recognition of himself, from which they had 
in part ftUen, that the Lord puts to him the question which follows ; 
and being engaged, through Peter's hasty imprudence, to the rendering 
of the didraohm, which now he could scarcely recede from, yet did it in 
the remarkable way of this present miracle — a miracle which shonld 
testify that all things served him, from the greatest to the least, even to 
the fishes that walked through the paths of the sea, — that he was Lord 
over nature, and having nothing, yet in his Father's care for him, was 
truly possessed of all things.f Here, as so often in the life of our Lord, 

* Ambrose [Ep. 1, c. 12, Ad Justum) : Hoc est igitur didrachma, quod exigebatur 
secundiliii legem ; sed noo debebat illud filius regis, sad alienus. Quid ezdm sa 
Chrlatus redimeret ab lioc mundo, qui venerat ut tolleret peccatutn mundi I Quid 
se I. peccato redimeret, qui descenderat, ut omnibus pecoatum dimitteret I . . . Quid 
Bi! redimeret i morte, qui carnem susceperat, ut morte eui omnibus resurrectionem 
adquireret! Of. Enarr. in Ps. xlviii. 14, 

t The grand poem which Tholuck has traoalated from the Persian Mjatio (SIS- 
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the depth of his poverty and humiliation is lightened up by a gleam of 
his glory. And thus, by the manner of the payment, did he re-assert 
the true dignity of his person, which else by the payment itself might 
have been obscured and compromised in the eyes of some, but which it 
was of all importance for the d isoiples that they should not lose sight of, 
or forget. The miracle, then, was to supply a real need, — slight, in- 
deed, as an outward need, for the money could assuredly have been in 
some other and more ordinary ways procured; but as an inner need, 
most real ; in this, then, differing in its essence from the apocryphal 
miracles, which are contiiiually mere sports and freaks of power, having 
no ethical motive or meaning whatever. 

And we may see this purpose of our Lord's coming clearly out from 
the very first. He did not wait for Peter to inform him what he had 
done, and to what he had engaged him. ; but as soon as " he was cotm 
into the houee, Jesus prevented^' or anticipated, his communication, 
showing that he was acquainted with it already, — that he was a dis- 
cemer of the thoughts of the heart, — that it was for him as though he 
had been present at that conversation between his disciple and the ooJlec- 
tors of the money.* Preventing him thus, he said, " What ihimhest thou, 
Simon ? on what principle hast thou been promising this for me "i is not 
all the analogy of things earthly against it ? Of whom, do the Hngs of 
the earth" (with an emphasis on these last words, for there is a silent 
contrasting of these with the King of heaven, as at Ps, ii. 3,) " take 

Ih/nsammliiTtg aws der Morgenl. Myst., p, 143,) tells exactly the same story, namely, 
tlmt all nature waits on him who ie tbe trieact of Ooi3, so tbat uU tilings are Iiis, and 
bis seeming pavertj ia but auuther side of bia Itue richea ; ouly tliEit what Utere is 
only in idea, ia here clothed in tbe flesh and blood of an actual fact. I can give but 
a most inadaquate estract : 

Adhnm Ibrsbim tuias einst am Meereasltaod, 



wird olsobald verwi 
elnweilesLandBob 



I die Nsdel plsizlti 



NuD der Schcicb mil Emst sich za dom Emir kebrt : 
Wmidenil du dioh noch, dwa ich die KuW begehrt f 

• Jerotoe: Antequam Petrus auggeret, Dominus interrogaf, ne scandaliieotur 
disoipuli ad poatulatiouem tributi, quum videant eum nosee quie absenle se gesta sunt. 
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cuilomor tribule?"* Christ argues here from the less to the greater, 
from things earthly to things heavenly, not as though the things earthly 
could prove the things heavenly ; but, since those are the shadows of 
these, fiwm the shadow concluding the form of the substance. And 
when Peter confessed that it was not of their own children, but " of 
ifrangera^^\ then at once he broiight him to the conclusion whither he 
was leading him, that "//le children,^' or as it would be better, "the 
sons," were "_/ree."J; 

But this plural, " the sans," and not " the Son," has sometimes been 
brought against the interpretation, which would make our Lord to have 
had himself and himself only, as the only-begotten Son of God, in his 
eye wheu he thus spake. Yet it is obvious that while he is making a 
general statement of the worldly relations from which he borrows his 
analogy, and by which he Is helping the understanding of his disciples, 
as there might be not merely one but many sons to a worldly king, or 
as there are many kings of whom he is speaking, so was it natural for 
him to throw his speech into a plural form ; and it is just as natural, 
when we come to the heavenly order of things which is there shadowed 
forth, to restrmn it to the singular, to the one Son ; since to the King of 
heaven, who is set against the kings of the earth, there is but one, the 
only-begotten of the Father.| And the explanation, namely, that ho 

• K^oof, the capifation tm ; t^.tj, customs or tolls oo goods. 

t There is no doubt a difficulty In finding exactly the right tranaktion for SiOoT- 
fiityo. For it is not bo strong aa our " strangers," or the alieni of the Vulgate, or 
Luther's von Fcemden. It means to express no more than those that are not the vloi, 
that stand not in their nearest and moat immediate relation to the king iqui non per- 
tinent ad familiam Regis; Kninoel). So Hammond, "other folk" and De Wette, 
von ihren Sohnen, [which is better than Luther's von ihren Kindarn.] oder von den 
andern Lenten. Compare for this use of ciA^Tpior, Sirao. xl, 29. GfrSrer, (Die Heil. 
Sage, V. 2, p. 66.) Btnrabling at the whole account, finda fault with this interpre- 
tation, because foraooth the Jews were not &XAoTpioi,-^ia though they were not ao 
in comparison with Christ ; and, again, because they too were vloi efoS,— as though 
they were so in any such sense as he was. It is most true that from his standing 
point, tfl whom there is nothing in Christ different from another man, the narrative 
does, in his own words, " suffer under incurable difficulties." 

} With a plaj on the words, which ia probably much more than a mere play, and 
rests upon a true etjmolofiy, ao wituesaing for the very truth which Christ is aoserHng 
here, we might say in Latin, Liberi aunt liberi. (Liberi, the children, so called in 
opposition to the household, the servi : Fredsd's Lot. Warleriflteh. s. v. liber.) Those 
vary words do occur in the noble Easter hymn beginning, 
Csdant jusll signa luMile. 

§ Grofios observes rightly that it is the locus communis, which is to account (br 
the plural; Plurali numero utitur, non quod ad alios earn extendat libertatem, sed quod 
lomparatio id exigebftt, sumla non ab unius sed ab omnium Regum more ai- con- 
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intends to extend the liberty to his poeple, to all that in this secondary 
sense are the sons of God, cannot be admitted: for it is not the fact 
concerning dues owing to God. Nor even if this discourse had relation 
to a civil payment, would it be true ; however such an interpretation 
might be welcome to Anabaptists,* having found favor also with somo 
of the extreme Komish ca,nonists, as an ai^ument for the exem.ption of 
the clergy from payments to the state, although others among themselves 
truly remark that it must include all the faithful or none.f It is not 
thus, not as one of many, not as the irst among many sons, but as the 
true and only Son of God, he claims this liberty for himself; and " we 
may observe by the way, that the reasoning itself is a strong and con- 
vincing testimony t« the proper Sonship, and in the capacity of Son to 
the proper relationship of Jesus Christ to the Father, which those who 
deny that relationship will not easily evade or impugn.J There is in 
these words the same implicit assertion of Christ's relation to God as a 
different one fi'om that of other men, which there is throughout the 
parable of the Wicked Husbandman, in the distinction which is so 

suefudine. The beat defeiiee of the cleaving ki the plural in the application of the 
words is that made by Cocceius: Christus ostendit uec e«, qui Filius Dei est, obligari 
ad didrachraa eolvenduni, Unquam Mrpav aniniie suie. nee auoa discipulaa, qui ab 
ipao hferoditant libertatem, et iion argento redirnuntur (Ea, liL 3) aed precioso ipsioa 
aanguine (1 Pet L 18, 19) et facti sunt fiUi Dei vivi (Eos. i. 10) ampliua teneri ad 
serviEutem figure. Olshausen follows him in this, 

• The Anabaptisl conclusions which might be drawn from an abuse of the pas- 
a^p, are met on rigbt general grounds by Aquinas (Sum. Tlieol., 2' 2", 104, art. 6,) 
though he haa not any very preciae insight into the meaning of this history. Milton 
(Be/tTice of the People of England, a. Z) makes eitceedmgly unfair use of thia 
passage. 

I Tirinua (in loo.) : Nam pari jure omnes justi, immo omnea ChrUtiani exenipti 
esseni Michaelia afflrma tliat others too have pushed these words to the asserting the 
same liberty ; for he telts a story (Mosaisehe Reelit, v. 3, p. 310) of having himselC 
iu travelling, aeen a PJedst cheat the revenue before hia eyes ; and when he asked hun 
how he could find consdenoe to do so, the other defended himself with these words, 
" Then are the children free." The story is, unhappily, only too welcome to liim. 

t Oreswell's Dissert., v, 2, p. 136. Ohrysosiom uaea the same argument. 1 know 
not whether any use was made of this passage in the Ariau controversy by those 
wbo were upholding the Catholic faitb ; but Hilary, a confeaaor and alandard -bearer, 
tbr the truth in that great conSict, does dislinctlj bring out hciw the Godhead o( 
Christ is involved in this argument {Cotrnn. in Matlb., in lot) ; Didrachma tamquam 
abhomtne poecebatur a Christo. Sed ut ostenderet Le^ se noa esse subjectum, u< 
in «e paiernee dignitatis gloriam eonteataretiiT, terreni privilegii poanit exemplum : 
cenan aut trihntia regum £lioa non teneri, podnsque se red<-mtorem anirn^ naatrie 
corporisque esse quilm in redemptionem sui aliquid postulandum ; quia Eegla Filium 
extra commuuiouem oportereC esse rellquorum. 
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markedly drawn Ijetween the son and the servants of the householder: 
and these statements on the matter, which are thus, as it were, bedded 
deep in Scripture, assumed as the foundation of further superstructures, 
not lying on the surface, or contained in single isolated expressions, 
will always carry with them a peculiar weight. It is true that for the 
urhelieving, for those that are determined not to he convinced, there is 
always a loop-hole of escape, as from other declarations, so also from 
these; in the present instance, the plural "sons" affords for those who 
seek it the desired opportunity of evasion. 

But under this protest Christ will pay the money ; " Lest we should 
offend them, lest they should say we despise the temple, or should count 
that we are come to destroy the law," — lest they who knew not the aw- 
fol secret of his birth, should imagine that he was nsmg a iiilse liberty;* 
or even lest it might appear unseemly if he went back from that to which 
his follower had engaged him, he will pay it. Thus will he provide 
things honest in the sight of men. There was no need, only a becom- 
ingness, in the payment ; in the same way as there was no necessity 
for his baptism; it was that whereto of his own choice he willingly 
submitted ; nor yet for the circumcisioa which he received in his flesh ; 
but he took on him the humiliations of the law, that he might deliver 
from under the law. And here comes out the deeper meaning of the 
Lord not paymg for himself only, but for Pet«r, the representative of 
all the faithful,— "/o»- me and for thee ,-"— he came under the same 
yoke with men, that they might enter into the same freedom wluch was 
his.f But, as on other occasions, at his presentation in the temple, 
(Luke ii. 22 — 24,) and again at his baptism, there was something more 
than common which should hinder the misunderstandmg of that which 
was done ;— at the presentation, in Simeon's song and Anna's thanks- 
giving : at the baptism, first in John's reluctance to baptize him, and 

* Chryaostom {Rom. 64 in Joh.) undersfjmda in a remarkably different way these 
words, "Lest ice should offend thrni;" leat, when thia secret of our hearenly birth, 
and our conaeiiuent esemptioii from tribute ia told them, they should be unable U> 
receive it; leat we should thuB put a atumbling-bloct in their way, revealing to them 
Boraethiug which they were altogether unable to receive. 

t Ambrose {Up. 1, c 18, Ad Juitum): Idco didrachmum solvi jubet pro se et 
Petro, quia uterque eub Lege geuerati. Jubet ergo secundum legem solvi, ut eos 
qui 8ub Lege erant redimeret And Auguatine, on the words which he found Pa 
cisxTiL 8; Domine, retribues pro me, adducea this history, aaying, Nihil debehat; 
pro se non reddidit, B«d pro nobis reddidit; and again (Serm 156,0.'?): Mjsterium 
lat«l)at: Christuatameolributum nondebitumpBraolvebai. Sio persolvit et mortem; 
non debehat, et persolvebat. Hie nisi indebitum solveret, nucquam nos 4 debito 
liberaret. Jerome ( Comm. in Mallh., in loo.) : Vt oatenderetur aimilitudo carnis, diun 
eedum et servus et Domicua pretio liberatur. 
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then ia the opened heaven and the voice from thence ; — so also is there 
tere a protest of Christ's immunity from the present payment, first in 
his own words, " Then are the children free" and next in the noTel 
method by which he supplies the emergent need.* 

For putting back Peter to his old vocation, he says, "Go thou to Ike 
gea, and cast a hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up;\ and 
when tiwu hast opened his moutli, thou shall find a piece of money," or "a 
stater," as it is in the margin. It is remarkable, and a solitary instance 
of the kind, that the issue of the bidding is rot told us : but we are, of 
course, meant to understand that at his Lord's command Peter resumed 
his old occupation, went to the neighboring lake, cast in his hook, and 
in the mouth of the first fish that rose to Jt, found, according to his 
Lord's word, the money that was needed. " That take,l and give unto 
them forme and thee."^ He says not "for us," but as elsewhere, "I 
ascend unto wiji Father and yowr Father ; and to my God and your God," 
(John XXV, 17,) so does he use the same language here; for while he 
has made common part with his brethren, yet he has done this by an 
act of condescension, not by a necessity of nature ; and for them it 
greatly imports that they should not confound the two, but see ever 
clearly that hero is a delivered and a deliverer, a ransomed aud a ran- 
somer, however to the natural eye it may seem that there are two who 
alike are ransomed. 



* Bengel; In medio actu aubmissionis emicat majeatas. And Clariua: Reddit 
ergo oenaura, sed ex ore piscis aoccptum, ut agiioscatur majestaa. 3o too Origan 
(CoBim. Ml MattL, in loc) recognbea a saving of the Lord'a digaity in tlie mode of 
the payment. Of course, when we speak of this saving of hia dignity, it is of a saving, 
not for his own aake, but for men'a, ainoe it is most important for them that they think 
not nnworthilj of him. In other cases, where misapprehension waa pos9il>le, we find 
a like care for this. (John xi. 41, 42.) 

t This does not mean the first that he drem up with hia lino, but the first that 
amended from the deeper waters to his hook. 

X Moule (Heraldry of Mak) gives the natural mythology connected with this 
miracle. He says, " A popular idea aasigna Ihe dark marks on the shoulders of tie 
haddock to the impression left by St. Peter with his finger and thumb, when he took 
the tribute money out of the fiah'a mouth at Capernamn ; but the haddock certainly 
does not now exist in the aeas of the country where the miracle waa performed .... 
The dory, called St. Peter's fish in several countries of Europe, contends with the 
haddock the honor of bearing the marks of tlie apostle's fingers, an impression trans- 
mitted to posterity aa a perpetual memorial of tiie miracle. The name of the dory 
is hence asserted to be derived from the French adori, worshipped, 

§ Observe the avrl i/iov icai eov, (cf. Matth., xx. S8,)--another proof that we 
have here to do with the ransom for persona, a price given in their itead, with a 
reference to the original institution of this payment, and ao another argument, if that 
were needed, for the correctness of the view maintained at the outset 
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As has been observed on the miraculous draught 6f fishes, the mira- 
cle does not lie only in a foreknowledge on the Lord's part that so it 
should be in the first fish which came up, for it was not merely that he 
foreknew the fact; but he himself, by the mysterious poteacy of his 
will, which ran through all nature, drew the particular fish to that spot 
at that moment, and ordained that it should swallow the hook. Compare 
Jon. i. 17, " The Lord had prepared & great fish to swallow up Jonah," 
Thus we see the sphere of animal life unconsciously obedient to his 
will ; that also is not oul of God, but moves in him, as does every other 
creature. (1 Kin. xiii. 24 ; xx. 36 ; Amos ix. 3,) . 

All attempts to get rid of a mii-acle, and to make the Evangelist to 
be telling, and meaning to tell, an ordinary transaction, as the scheme 
for instance of Paulus, who will have it that the Lord bade Peter go 
and catch as many fish as would sell for the required sum, and who 
maintains that this actually lies in the words,— all such, it is at once 
evident are hopelessly absurd.* Yet, on the other hand, it is an idle 



* His hoiiestj and liis Greek keep admirable company. Hqutup IxSvv he takes 
collectively, primum quemque pisoem, ilvoi^a; ri uTopa airoB solvens eum ab iiamo, 
evpriaei; nTor^pa vendendo piscom. stalera tibi compatabia. Thia haa not even the 
merit of novelty ; for I find the aame scheme mentioned in KooHKa'a Analecta (in 
loc), published in 1766 : Fi^cem caples quern pro statere veiidere poteria. In a later 
iKork. however, Paulus deaires to amend hia plea, and avoi^ac t6 trro^o ia no longer, 
opening the fiah's mouth to talte out the hook, but, opening thine omi mouth, i. e, 
crying the fiah for sale, aArou (adverbially) there, upon the spot, cip^aeic <!TaT^pa thou 
wilt earn a etater. Another oE the aame school (see Kuinoel, in loc.) will have that 
the whole speech ia a playful irony on the Lord'a part, whereby he would show Peter 
the imposBiWo payment to which he has pledged him, when money they had none in 
hand ; as though he had said, " The next thing which you had better do ia to go and 
catch ua a fiah, and find in it the piece of money which ia to pay thia tan for which 
you have engaged," — not as meaning that he should actually do this, but aa a slight 
and kindly rebuke. It was reserved, however, for the yet more modem or mythic 
Bchool of interpreters to find other difnculties hero besides the general one of there 
being a miracle at all. "How," esclaima one of the chiefeat cf these, (Strjuss, 
Zeben Jem, v. 2, p. 195,) "could the fish retain (he stater in ita mouth) the coin 
must needs have dropt out while it was opening ita jawa to swallow the hook ; and, 
moreover, it is not in the mouths, but in the belliea, of &hes that precious things are 
commonly found." Such ia the objection agdust which this history ia to prove too 
weak to stand 1 It can only be matched with the objection which another interpreter 
makes to the hiatorie accuracy of the account of Daniel and the lion's den ; namely, 
that if a alone waa laid at the mouth of the den, the lions must needs have been suf- 
focated, — so that nothing will satisfy him but that the den's mouth must have been 
by this atone hermetically sealed. Snrely to anticipate the above difScolty, and te 
evade it, Juvencus gives ivai^iK ri aro/ia, with this v; 
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and unwarranted multiplication of miracles, to assume that the statei 
was created for the occasion * and it is in fact a stepping out of the re- 
gioQ of miracle altogether into that of absolute creation ; foi' in the 
mirade, as distinguished from the act of pure creation, there ia always 
a nature-basis to which the divine power which works the wonder, more 
or less closely links itself. That divine power which dwelt in Christ, 
restored, as in the case of the sick and blind ; it multiplied, as the 
bread in the wilderness; it ennobled, as the water at Cana; it quickened, 
as Lazarus and others ; it brought together, as here, by wonderftil coin- 
cidences, the already existing ; but, as far as we can see, it formed no 
new limbs ; it made no bread, no wine, out of nothing ; it created no 
new men: it did not, as fer as our records reach, pass over on any one 
occasion into the region of absolute ereadon.f 

The allegorical interpretations, or rather uses, of this miracle, for 
they are seldom meant for more, have not in them much to attract, nei- 
ther that of Clement,! with which Theophylact mainly agrees, that each 
skilful fisher of men will, like Peter, remove the coin of pride and 
avarice and luxury, from the mouth of them whom they have drawn 
up by the hook of the Gospel from the waste waters of the world ; nor 
yet that which St. Ambrose brings forward, wherein the stater plays 
altogether a different, indeed, an opposite parf.g nor has Augustine's] 
more to draw forth our assent. The miracle is rich enough already in 
meaning'and in teaching, without our seeking to press it further. 

• So doea Seb. Soliraidt, (i^ascfe. Ski., p. 196.) Chrysostom (ffom. 87 m Joh.) 
has a like expluiation of the Ssh which the diaciples find ready upon the shore (John 
lai, 9); in the same way many asBume that Christ not merely gave sight to. bat 
made o't^ans of vi^on for, the man who was born blind. (John ix.) 

I The accounts are numerous of precious things being fonnd in the bellies of 
fishes. The story of Polf crates' ring ia well known ; (Hkbod., 1. B, a 42 ;) and m 
Jewish legend Solomon, havmg lost his ting of power, riicovered it in the same unex- 
pected way. (Eibenkenqeb's Sntdeckl. J'-dmth., v. 1, p. 360.) Augustine (De ». 
J>ei L 23 0. 8] gives the account of a like incident in his own day. in which he seea 
a providential dealing of God to answer the prayer, and supply the need, of one of 
bis servants. 

i F<edag., 1. 2, v. 1, p. 173, Potter's ed. Cf. Obigen, Ooatm. ia Matth., for the 

I Hexaent., !. 5, c 6 : Ideo misit retia, et compleius eat Stephanum, qui de 
Evangelio primus aacendit \riv iva^ivra irp<3Toi/] babena in ore suo statcrera justi- 
tiffi Unde confessions oonstanti damavit, dicens ■ Ecce video calos apertoa, et FUinm 
hominis stantom ad dexterara Dei. So Hilaby. Comm. m Matth, in loc 

5 EnatT. in Ps. cxxsvii. S : Priraum surgentem de mari. primogenitum & mortnis ; 
fbr by him, he.says, with the error which runs through his whole interpretation, ab 
eiactlone huj-aa secuU liberamur. 
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XXIX. 

THE RAISING OF LAZASUS 



TuE hat of tills miracle being passed over altogether by the first three 
Evangelists, — a miracle so memoraljle in itself, so weighty too in^ita 
consequences, since the final and absolute determination to put the Lord 
ouf. of the way resulted immediately from it, — this must- ever remain a 
mystery ; the utmost that can be hoped is to suggest some probable 
solution of the omission. The following among the explanations which 
have heva offered have found most favor. Firat, It has been said by 
some that tlie three earlier Evangelists, writing in Palestine, and while 
Lazarus was yet alive, or at least while some of his family yet sur- 
vived, would not willingly draw attention, and it might be, persecution 
upon them ; but that no such causes hindered St John, who wrote at a 
much later peiiod, and out of Palestine, from bringing forward this 
miracle. The omission on their part, and the mention upon his, will 
then be a parallel to a like omission and mention»in regard of the disd- 
ple who actually imote olT the ear of the hig^ priest's servant. Only 
St. John mentions that it was Peter who did it. (xviii. 10.) This ia 
Olshausen's view, fcod that of Grotius before him, who refers to John 
xii. 10, in proof of the danger that ensued to Lazarus from being this 
living witness of Chi'st's power. But how far-fetched a theory is this ! 
At the furthest it would apply only to the Gospel of St. Matthew; that 
of St, Mark was probably written at Rome, and for the Gentile Chris- 
tians, certainly not in Palestine; as little was that of St. Luke, which 
was addressed to his friend Theophilus, whom many intimations in that 
Gospel would make us conclude to have lived in Italy. Moreover, the 
existence of that danger, and of those snares against his life, while the 
miracle and the impression of the miracle were yet fresh, is no proof of 
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theii esistence long years after. The tide of things had swept onward ; 
new objects of hostility had arisen r — not to say that if there leas danger, 
and if the danger would have been thus augmented, yet Lazarus was 
now a Christian, and would not have shrunk from that danger, nor 
would those who truly loved him have desired to save him fi'om the post 
of honorable peril. For what else would it have been, but to have 
shrunk from confessing Christ, for him to have desired that a work 
which revealed so much of the glory of the Lord should remain un- 
told, lest some persecution or danger might from the telling accrue to 
himself^ 

Others again, feeling this explanation to be insufficient, have ob- 
served how the three earlier Evangelists have confined themselves 
almost entirely to the miracles that the Lord wrought in Galilee, leaving 
those wrought in Jerusalem and its neighborhood nearly untouched, and 
that so they came to omit this,* It is perfectly true that they did so. 
But this is not explaining, it is only stating in other words the fact 
which has to be explained; and the question still remains, Why they 
should have done so 1 and to this it is difficult to find now the satisfac- 
tory answer. 

In the house of Martha at Bethany, for St. Luke {x. 38) speaks of 
her as if alone the mistress of the house, the Lord had often found a 
hospitable reception ; and not in the house only ; he had found too a 
place in the hearts of the united and happy family which abode under 
that roof; and he loved with a peculiar human affection " Martha, aivd 
her sister, and La:arits."^ It was to Bethany, after the day's task was 
over in the hostile city, that probably he was often wont to retire for 
the night ; (Mark xi. 11 — 19 ;) its immediate nearness to the city, — it 

*■ Thus Neabdeb, Zeben Jeai, p. 361. 

I Here, aa throughout the Evangelical Mstorj, there is an eioeeding scantinaas in 
all the drcumstantial notices concerning the persona mentioned ; that only being re- 
lated which -was absolutely necessary to make the history intelligible ; and all atten- 
tion being directed to the portraying the spiritual life and what bore upon Ihis. 
WhetherMarthawasauearly widow, withwhom her sialer, and Lazarus, a younger 
brother, resided, or what other may have been the constitution of the household, it is 
iroposaiblo to determine. — I csjinot at all consent with Mr. Greswell's ingenious eaaay. 
On the village of Martha and Mary, {Dissert., v. 2, p. 645,) of which the aim is to 
prove that in St. John's designation of Lazarus, &izh BTidoptac means ono thing, the 
present place of his reMdence, and ^k n/j scj/i^f Mapi'af KOi Mo'pSof another, the vil- 
lage of hia birth, which he accounts to have been some Galilean village, where the 
Lord hod before been entertained by the eiafcrs, (Lute s. 38,) and from whence they 
had migrated to Bethany, during the later period of his ministry ;— well worthy as 
the essay is of perusal. 
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was not more than fifteen furlongs distant,— allowing him to return 
thither betimes in the morning. And in the circle of this family, with 
Mary, who "sat at his feet and heai-d hig words," with Martlia, who 
waa only divided between thisaad the desire to pay as much outward 
honor as she could to her divine guest, with Lazarus his friend, we may 
think of him as often wont to find rest and refreshment, after a day 
spent amid the contradiction of sinners, and among the men who daily 
mistoolt and wrested his words. 

But now there has fallen a cloud upon this happy household of love ; 
for not they even whom Christ loves are exempt from their share of 
earthly trouble aad anguish ; rather are they bound over to it the more 
surely. Lazarus is sick ; and the sisters in their need turn to him, whom, 
it may be, they have themselves proved to be a helper in every time 
of trouble, whom at any rate they have beheld to be such in the ex- 
tremest needs of others. He is at a distance, beyond Jordan, probably 
at Bethabara, having withdrawn thither from the fury of his adversa- 
ries ; (John X. 39, 40 ; cf. John i. 28 ;) but the place of his conceal- 
ment, or retirement rather, is known to the friendly family, and they 
send a messenger with these tidings, " Lord, behold, he whom thou lovesi 
is sick." Very beautiful is it to observe their confidence in him ; they 
take it for granted that this announcement will be sufficient, and say no 
more ; they do not urge him to come ; they only tell their need, as 
being sure that this will be enough ; he does not love, and forsake them 
whom he loves.* It is but a day's journey from Bethabara to Bethany, 
so that they securely count that help will not tarry long. 

The words with which the Lord receives the message, and which 
we are to take as spoken, in the hearing indeed of the apostles, yet 
primarily to the messenger, and for him to bring back to them that sent 
him, " This sickness is not unto rfgai^,"f- are purposely enigmatical, and 
must have greatly tried the faith of the sisters. For by the time that 
the messenger returned, it is probable that Lazarus was already dead. 
Sorely therefore must this confident assurance that the issue of the sick- 
ness should not be death, have perplexed them. Could it be that their 
divine friend had deceived them, or had been himself deceived? Why 
had he not made the issue certain by himself coming, or, if aught had 
hindered that, by speaking that word which even at a distance was 
effectual to heal, that word which he had spoken for others, for those 

* Auguatina {In Ev. Joh., Tract. 40): Non dixerunt, Yeni. Amanti enim tan- 
tniomod6 nnntiandura fuit. ,, .SufScit ut noveris; non enim amas, et deseris. 

f IlpSf davarov. So 1 John t. 16 ; ef. 1 Kin. sviL IT ; and 2 Kin. xs. 1 (LXS.J. 
where of Hezekiah it is said, ^ji/itioTifoci' C!f duvaToo. 
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that -were well nigh strangers to him, and they had been saved 1 But 
as with so many other of the divine promises, which seem to us for the 
moment to come to nothing and utterly to fail, and this because we so 
little dream of the resources of the divine lo\e, and are ever limiting 
them by our knowledge of them, so was it with this word, — a perplex- 
ing riddle, till the event had madu it plain. Even now, in the ej es of 
him who saw the end froni the beginning, that sickness was not unto 
death; as they too should acknowledge that it wa>. not, when they 
should find that death was not to be its last issue, but onlj a moment 
of transition to a restored, and a higher life than any which ) tt Lazarus 
had lived ; — a higher life, for when Christ declares the meaning of that 
sickness, that it was "for the ghry of Qod, that the Son of God might be 
glorified thereby," he certainly includes in this "glctry of God" the per- 
fecting for Lazarus of his own spiritual being, as we cannot doubt that 
it was perfected through these wondrous events of his existence. This 
was his hard yet blessed passage into life. That which was the decisive 
crisis in his spiritual development was also a signal moment in the 
gradual revelation of the glory of Christ unto the world. The Son of 
God was first glorified in Lazarus, and then on him, and through him to 
the world. (Compare the exact parallel, John ix. 2, 3.) 

It has been sometimes proposed to connect ver. 5 with what goes 
before, so making it to contain an explanation of the message, and of the 
ready confidence which the sisters show in the Lord's help ; or some- 
times, as by Olshausen, with the verse following ; and then St. John 
will be bringing out into the strongest contrast the Lord's love to the 
distressed family at Bethany, and his tarrying notwithstanding for two 
days where he was, even after the message claiming his help had 
reached him, The Evangelist will in that case be suggesting to the 
thoughtful reader all that is involved in this Jove which waited ao long, 
ere it would step in to save. But I am inclined to think that Maldona- 
tus has caught a truer view of the sequence of thought, when he connects 
this verse not with the one, but with the two which follow. lie under- 
stands St. John to say, Jesus loved Martha and the others ; when there- 
fore he heard that Lazarus was sick, he abode indeed two days where . 
he was, but " then after thai sailk he to his disciples, Let us go into Judea 
again." To conceive any other reason for his tarrying where he was 
those two days, than that he might have room to work that great mira- 
cle, is highly nnnatural. Sometimes it has been assumed that he had 
in hand some great work for the kingdom of God where he was, some 
work which would not endure to be left, and which therefore he could 
not quit for the most pressing calls of private friendship. (See x. 41, 
42.) But he could have healed with his word at a distance as easily as 
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by his actual presence ; and this tarrying was rather a part of the se- 
vere yet faithful discipline of divine love; he would let the need coma 
to the highest before he interfered. We have frequent instances of the 
like. He comes in with his mighty help, but not till every other help 
has failed, till even his promise has seemed to the weak faith of men to 
have failed and come utterly to nothing. 

But now, when all things are ready for him, he will return to Judea 
again. The wondering and trembling disciples remonstrate ; it was hut 
now that he escaped instant death at the hands of his Jewish foes ; it 
was the necessity of withdrawing from their active malice which brought 
him here, and will he now affi'ont that danger anew ? In these their 
remonstrances with their Lord, their entreaties that he should not return 
to the scene of his former perils, there spake out indeed truest love to 
him; but with it were tningled apprehensions for their own safety, aa 
is revealed in ver. 16, where Thomas takes it for granted that to re- 
turn with him is to die with him. We must keep this in mind, if we 
would understand our Lord's answer to their remonstrance, " Are there 
not twelve hours in the day?" or, rather, "Are not the hours of the day 
twelve?" — in other words, "Is there not a time which is not cut short 
or abridged by premature darkness, but consists of twelve full hours,* 
during any part of which a man may walk and work without stumbling, 
being enlightened by the light of this world, by the natural sun in the 
heavens? Such an unconcluded day there is now for me, a day during 
any part of which I can safely accomplish the work given me by my 
Father, whose light I, in like manner, behold. So long as the day, the 
time appointed by my Patber fur my earthly walk, endures, so long as 
there is any work for me yet to do, I am safe, and you are safe in my 
company," The passage which yields the most helps to fix its mean- 
ing, is the very similar one spoken under similar circumstances of dan- 
ger, John is. 4. And then, at ver. 10, leaving all allusion to himself 
and contemplating his disciples alone, he links another thought to this, 
and warns them that they never walk otherwise than as seeing him who 
is the Light of men, — they never walk as in the night, — they undertake 
no task, they affront no danger, unless looking to bira, unless they can 
say. The Lord is my Light; for so to do were to involve themselves in 

* Maldonafus: Certum ease atque atatum spatium Dei, qitodminai turn pottit; 
duodecjm eniiu constare bona ; intra id epa^um ei quis ombulaC, sine pericnlo aubu- 
lare. Calvin : Vocatio Dei instar lucis diurnie eat, qiije noa errare vel impingere noil 
pfttitur. Quisquis ergo Dei vcrbo oMemperal, nee quidquani aggrediturnisi ejus jnaau, 
ilium quoqiie habere ecelo ducera et directorem, et hSc fiducia seeurj et intrepid^ viam 
artipere polsst, Cf. Pa. sc II. Grotius; Quanfo ergo magis tutf. ambQlo, qui pr^- 
lacenlem mihihabeo luccm aupratnelestem, ac divinam cognitionem Paterni propositi I 
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siure peril and temptation. The final words which explain why such a 
walker in the night should stumble, " because there is no light in him" 
are a forsaking of the figure which would have required something of 
this kind, " there is no light above him ;" but ia the spiritual world it is 
one and the same thing not to see the light above us, and not to have it 
in U8 : for the having it here is only the reflex and the consec[ueiice of 
seeing it there. (Cf 1 John ii. 8—11.) 

We are not to suppose that the Lord receives new and later tidings 
from the house of sickness, announcing that it ia now the house of death, 
and by this supposition to explain the new communication which he 
makes to his disciples. But by the inner power of his Spirit he knows 
how it has fared with his friend ; "Lazarus is dead," or, as Christ first 
expresses it, speaking in the heavenly tongue, " sleepeik ;" " but I go" 
he adds, " ^at I may aioake him out of sleep," Thus simply does he 
speak of the m.ighty work which he is about to accomplish ; so does he 
use conceniing it a language which shall rather extenuate than exalt 
his greatness : it is hut as a sleep and an awakening. The disciples, how- 
ever, misunderstood his words, and thought that he spake of natural 
sleep, an indicatioa often of a favorable crisis in a disorder, and which 
they assume to be such here; "Lord, if he deep, he shall do well,"* 
What need then, they would imply, that their beloved Lord should ex 
pose himself and them to peril, when his preseiice was not required, 
when all was going favorably forward without him? Hereupon the 
Lord explained to them that he spake of another sleep, even the sleep of 
death, from which he was going to awaken Lazarus. The image of death 
as a sleep is so common, belongs so to the natural symbolism of all 
nations, that it was no difficulty in the image itself which occasioned the 
misunderstanding upon their part ; but while it was equally possible for 
them to take his words in a figurative or in a lit«ral sense, they erro- 
neously took them in the latter.f They inalte an exactly similar mis- 



» So Chrjsosfom, and Grotius: Disoipuli omaimoda qumrunt Dominum ab iato 
itinere avoeare. Ideo omnibus utuntur argumectia. 

I Tlie use of the term noiiiaaBai in this sense is abundantly frequent In the Old Tes- 
tament, and not leas in the New, »3 Matt, xxcii. 62 ; Acta va. 60 ; liii. -SB ; 1 Cor. 
vii. 80; si. 80; xv. 6,18,20, 51; 1 Theas, iy. IS. 14, IB; 2 Pet. iii. 4. So we have 
Koi/u/ai^ for the sleep of death, Sirac. xlvi. 19. There ia but me esample of a use of 
i^mil^eiv, wmilar (o the present, namely, in the remarkable passage, Job jdv. !2 : 
'kvdftuitos ^i KOipidsif oil littv ivaar^ la; uv 6 ovpayds ov /li aiifi^af^, Koi oix liunvia- 
fliJaoiToi k^ fnrvov o^tOv. The nearest motira to this image may probably hare been 
the likeness of a dead body to ooo aleeping. Yet there may well lie in it a deeper 
thought, of the state of the dead being that of a sleep — not indeed a dreanilesa 
sleep ; but the separation of the aoul from the body aa the appointed and indeed 
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take, though one involving a greater lack of spiritual insight, Matt. xvi. 
5—12. " Then said Jesus unto them plainly, Lazarus is dead ,-" antici- 
pating at the same time a difficulty which might' have risen up in their 
minds, namely, why he was not there to save him. Through his ab- 
sence tiere should be a higher revelation of the glory of God. than 
could have been from his earlier presence ; one that should lead them, 
and in them all the Church, to higher stages of faith, to a deeper recog- 
nition of himself, as the Lord of life and of death: "Jam glad for your 
sakes that I was not there, to the intent that you may believe.'" He ia 
glad that he was not there, for had he been upon the spot he could not 
have suffered the distress of those that were so dear to him to reach the 
highest point, but must have interfered at an earlier moment. 

When he proposes to go to him now, it is plain that in the mind of 
one of the disciples at least the anticipation of death, as the certain con- 
sequence of going, is not overcome. In the words of Thomas to bis 
fellow-disciples,* when he finds the perilous journey determined on, 
" Let us also go, fliat we may die with kim," there is a remarkable mix- 
ture of faith and unfaithfulness, — faith, since he counted it better to die 
with his Lord, than to live forsaking him, — unfiiithfulness, since he con- 
ceived it possible that so long as his Lord had a work to accomplish, 
he or those in his company could be overtaken by any peril which 
should require them to die together, Thomas was, most probably, of a 
melancholic, desponding character ; most true to his Master, yet ever in- 
clined to look at things on their darkest side, finding it most hard to raise 
himself to the standing point of faith, — to believe other and more than 
what he saw, (John xiv. 5; sx. 25,) — to anticipate higher and more 
favorable issues than those which the earthly probabilities of an event 
promised, I Men of all temperaments and all characters were within 
thatfirstand nearest circle of disciples, that they might be the repre- 

neeesMU-f orgnn of its activity, may and must bring about, not a suapension, bat a 
depression, of the consdouaness. Wherefore the atate nf the aoul Hpart from the 
iiody a never considered in the Scripture as itaelf desirable, nor as other than a atata 
of tranaition, the Scripture acknowledging no true immortality apart from the resur- 
rection of the body. (See Oi«baIIsen, m loc.) 

» Evfi/iaeTiTK ia uaed but this once in the New Testament. Grotius maVea /in' 
airroi, with Lnzarus ; but uJroSuva/icv fief QuroS, as Maldonatua well brings out, indi- 
cates fellowahlp not merely in death, but in dying, which was impossible in the caae of 
Lazarus, wbo was already dead. I know no other interpreter who shares this view, 

f Maldonatua: Theodor. Uopauest Ghrye, et Euthymiua rect^ fortasse indicant 
hiBC verba, quamvis magnam audaciie speclem prie se ferant, Don aud»cia sed timidi 
esae hominis. amantis tamen Christum. & quo eum certum mortis, ut putabat, pericu- 
Inm avellcre non poaset. Benge! : Brat quasi mediua inter banc vttain et mortem, 
Bine tciatitifl et fiine laititiil paratusad raoriendura; ncn tamen sine fide. 
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sentatives and helpers of all that hereafter, through one diffieulty and 
another, should attain at last to the full assurance of faith. Very beau- 
tifully Chrysostom* says of this disciple, that he who now would hardly 
venture to go with Jesus as far as to the neighboring Bethany, after- 
wards wilkoul him travelled to the ends of the world, to the farthest 
India, daring all the perils of remote and hostile nations. 

Martha and Mary had not, probably, ventured to send to the Lord 
for help, till the sickness of their brother had assumed a most alarming 
character, and he had most likely died upon the same day that the mes- 
senger announcing his Dlness had reached the Lord, else he would 
scarcely have been four days in his grave when Jesus came. The day 
of the messenger's arrival on this calculation would be one day ; two 
our Lord abode in Perasa after he had dismissed him, and one more he 
would have consumed in the journey from thence to Bethany ; — for it 
was not more than the journey of a single day from the one place to the 
other. Dying upon that day, he had, according to the custom of the 
Jews, which made the burial immediately to follow on the death, been 
buried upon the same day, as a comparison of this verse with ver. 39 
clearly shows.} (Cf. Acts v. 6—10.) 

But before the arrival of him, the true Comforter, other comforters, 
some formal, all weak, had arrived.J It was part of the Jewish cere- 
monial of grief, which was all most accurately dcfincd,§ that there 
should bo numerous visits of condolence, a great gathering of friends 
and aequaintauc*, not less than ten, as in the case of a marriage com- 



• In Joh^j Horn. 62. 

f This was speedier than with the QreeltB, among whom a. speedy buriai was 
eouriled as an honor done to the dead ; (aee BECKKa's OharikUs, t. 2, pp. 178, 119 ;) 
yet it did not take place generally till the second or third day after death. (See the 
DUt. of Or. onJ Earn. Antt., s. v. Fnnua) 

% St, John's mention of the nearness of Bethany to Jerusalem, (not above two of 
our miles,) is lo account for the fact that m f th J w f ra thence should 

have been aaaenibled round Martha !uid M j Ai p M p6 i Mop 'oi', to signify 
Martha and Mary themselves and no otl a O ec m f th fin sort, which is 

tamiHar to all. Olshausen. not denying th 9, t 1 1 t th L that here the 

phrase may indicate that before the mou n rs f m h mpar t ly more liisfant 
Jerusalem had arrived, there had already a mbl dm h f heir own sex, 
probably of their own km, from Bethany t If t wl tl It oming joined 
themselves. Tholuclt and Lucke take the same view of the phrase. Cf, Acts xtii. 
18 : 01 TTcpt tAv noSitoi', " Paul and his company." 

§ Thus the days of mourning were to be thirty, of these the three first were days 
of weepifff (tlotus) ; the seren next days of lamenlalion (planctus) ; and the remainder 
till the thirtieth, more generally of maaming (mceror). 
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paay, round those that were mourning for their dead ; (1 Chron, vii. 
22 ;) sometimes, and on the part of some, a reality, yet oftentimes also 
for the mourners a most weary and hurdensome form,* Job's comfort- 
ers give witness how little sympathy there sometimes existed with the 
sufferers. At times, too, it was a bitter mocltery, when the authors of 
the grief professed to be the comforters in it. {Gen. xxxvii. 35.) But now 
he comes, who could indeed comfort the mourners, and wipe away tears 
from the eyes. Yet he comes not to the house; that had been already 
occupied by those who were for the most part alien, if not hostile, to 
hina : and not amid the disturbing influences of that uncongenial circle, 
would he have his first interview with the sorrowing sisters find place. 
Probably he tarried outside the town, and not very far from the spot 
where Lazarus was buried, as indeed seems implied by the supposition 
of the Jews, that when Mary went to meet him, she had gone to the 
grave, (ver, 31.) Abiding there, he may have suffered the tidings to 
go before him that he was near at hand. 

When it is said that Martha, hearing of his approach, " went and met 
him, hut Mary sal still in the house" we are not in this hastening of the 
one, and tarrying of tie other, to trace, as many have done,t the dif- 
ferent characteristics of the two sisters, or to find a parallel here with 
Luke X, 39. Por when Mary on that former occasion chose to sit still, 
it was because it was at the feet of Jesus that she was sitting; this 
nearness to him, and not the sitting still, was then the attraction. The 
same motives which kept her, on that other occasion, in stillness there, 
would now have brought her with the swift impulses of love to the place 
where Jesus was. And moreover, no sooner did Mary hear that her 
Lord was come than "she arose quickly and came unto him," (ver. 29,) 
for it is evident that Martha's words, " The Master is come, and calkth 
for l/iee,'" (ver. 28,) are the first intimation which Mary receives of the 
arrival of their heavenly friend. So Chrysostom, who says " It was 
not that Martha was now more zealous, but Mary had not heard." 
This much characteristic of the two sisters there may very probably 
be in the narrative, namely, that Martha, engaged in active employment 
even in the midst of her grief, may have been more in the way of 
hearing what was happening in the outer world, while Mary, in her 
deeper and stiller anguish, was sitting retired in the house, and less 
within the reach of such rumors.J 

• See LiOBiFOOr, (in loo.) for the manner in which it had hardened into a dry 
tud heartless formality, 

t As Bengal, who here for once seems at tult, oocountiog for Marj's sittmg 
still thus: Eral animo sedatiore. So also Tholuck. 

I Ualdonatus thinks thut it is with tMs very purpose that her sitting atill la 
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I know not whether it is an accident of the narration which is fiilJer 
at one place than at the other, or whether it belongs to the characteristic 
touches which escape us at the first glance, hut of which Scripture ia 
so full, that nothing should be said of Martha's falling at the Lord's 
feet, while this is noted of her sister, (ver. 32.) Martha too is ready 
to change words with Christ, but the deeper anguish of Mary finds ut- 
terance in that one phrase, the one thought which was uppermost in the 
heart of either : " Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died;" and then she is silent. For it is the bitterest drop in their whole 
cup of anguish, that all this might have been otherwise : had this sick- 
ness befallen at another moment, when Christ was nearer, had he been 
able to hasten to their aid so soon as he was summoned, all might have 
been averted, they might have been rejoicing in a living, instead of 
mourning over a dead, brother. Yet even now Martha had not alto- 
gether renounced every hope, though she ventures only at a distance to 
allude to this hope which she is cherishing still. " But I know that even 
now" now, when the grave was closed upon him, " whatsoever thow wilt 
Oik of God, Qod will give it thee" High thoughts and poor thoughts of 
Christ mingle here together ; — high thoughts, in that she sees him as 
one whose effectual fervent prayers will greatly prevail — poor thoughts, 
in that she thinks of him as obtaining by prayer what indeed he has by 
the oneness of his nature with God.* 

With words which yet are purposely ambiguous, being meant for 
the trying of her feith, Jesus assures her that the deep, though unufc 
tered longing of her heart shall indeed be granted, — " Thy brother shall 
rise again." But though her heart could take in the desire for so great 
a boon, it cannot take in its actual granting; it shrinks back half ia 
unbelief from the receiving it.f She cannot believe that these words 
mean more than that he, with all other faithful Israelites, will stand in 
his lot at the last day ; and with a slight movement of impatience at 



mentioced ver. 20, aa an eiplaoation of her not having been in lie way of hearing, 
and so not having beard, of our Lord's arrival, and therefore not hastening with her 
sister to meet Mm. He sajs: QuiaenimdiieratlilarthamobTiamCliristoprocesaisse, 
ne quie miraretur, aut Mariam accusaret quod non et ipsa processiaaet, escuaat earn 
tacitS, dicens eediase domi, ideoque nihil de Cliriati adventu ccgoovisse. Martha 
enim cognovil, quia credibile est domo aliqua causA futsae progreasam, et solant qui 
foria in publico versantur, multos coUigere rumor ea, quos ignorant, qui domi delitescunt. 

* Grotius : Et Mc ioErmitas apparet Putat ilium gratiosum esse apud Deum, 
non aulem in illo esse plenitudineai Diviaie poteatatis- 

\ How remarkable an ioatance of the lite we have, Acta xii. The Church could 
pray for Peter's deliTeraiice {v. fi) ; but could not believe its prayer heard and him 
delivered (ver. 15). 
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such cold comfort, comfort that so iittle met the present longings of 
her heart, which were to have her brother now, she answers, "I know 
that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day." In all this 
there was much of caraal ; hers was as yet an earthly love, clinging pas- 
sionately to the earthly objects of its affection, and needing infinitely 
to be exalted and purified. Unless the Lord had lifted her iuto a higher 
region of life, it would have profited her little that he had granted her 
heart's desire.* What would it have helped her to receive back her 
brother, if again she were presently to lose him, if onc« more they were 
to be parted asunder by his death or her own ? This lower boon would 
only prove a boon at all, if he and she were both made partakers of a 
higher life in Christ ; then indeed death would have no more power 
over them, then they would truly possess one another, and for ever : 
and to this the wondrously deep and loving words of Christ would lead 
her. They arc no unseasonable preaching of truths remote from her 
present needs, but the answer to the very deepest need of her soul ; they 
would lead her from a lost brother to a present Saviour, a Saviour ia 
whom alone that brother could be truly and for ever found. "lam. t?ie 
Remrrection and the Life; the true Life, the true Resurrection; the 
everlasting ti'iumphs over death, they are in me— no distant things, as 
thou spakest of now, to find place at the end of the world ; no things 
separate or separable from me, as thou spakest of lately, when thou de- 
siredst that I should ask of another that which I possess evermore in 
myself. In me is victory over the grave, in me is life eternal: by 
faith in me that becomes yours -which makes death not to be death, but 
only the transition to a higher life." 

Such, I cannot doubt, is the general meanhig and scope of these glo- 
rious words, which yet claim to be considered somewhat more nearly and 
in detail. When we ask ourselves what Christ means by the title, " The 
Bemrreetion" which he attributes to himself, we perceive that in one as- 
pect it is something more, in another something less, than that other title 
of " The Life" which he claims. It is more, for it is life in conflict with 
and overcoming death ; it is life being the death of death, meeting it in 
its highest manifestation, of physical dissolution and decay, and vanquish- 
ing it there. It is less, for so long as that title belongs to him, it implies 
something still undone, a mortality not yet wholly swallowed up in life, 
a last enemy not yet wholly destroyed, and put under his feet, (1 Cor. 

* This is the great thought of WoB.iiswoETH'a Laodamia. She who gives her 
name to thai Bublime poem, does not lift herself, she haa none to lift her, into thoso 
higher regions in which the return of the beloved would be a blessing and a boon ; 
and thus it proves to her a joyleas. disap pointing gift, presently figwn to be anatdied 
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XV. 25, 36.) As he is " the RemrrectioW of the dead, so is he " tin 
Life" of the living— absolute life, having life in himself, for so it has 
heen given him of the Father, (John v. 26,) the one fountain of life,* 
so that all who receive not life from him pass into the state of death, 
first the death of the spirit, and then, as the completion of their death 
the death also of the body. 

The words following, "/Te that believeth in me, though he were dead 
yet shall he live ; and whosoever livelh and believeth in me shall never 
die," are not obscure as fer as the gathering the sum total of their 
meaning : yet so to interpret them, as to prevent the two clauses of the 
sentence from seeming to contain a repetition, and to find progress in 
them, is not easy. If we compare this passage with John vi. 32—59, 
attd observe the repeated stress which is there laid on the raising up at 
the last day, as the great quickening work of the Soa of God, (ver. 39, 
40, 44, 54,) we shall not hesitate to make the declaration "■yet shall he 
Uve"m the first clause here, to be equivalent to the words, " I will raise 
him up at the last day," there, and this whole first clause will then he 
the unfolding of the words, "J am the Resurrection ;" as such 1 will 
rescue every one that believeth on me fi'om death and the grave. In 
like manner, the second clause answers to, and is the expansion of, the 
more general declaration, " I am the Life" — that is, " Whosoever liv- 
eth, every one that draweth the breath of life and believeth upon me, 
shall know the power of an everlasting life, shall never truly die." 
Here, as so often in our Lord's words, the tempore death is taken no 
account of, but quite overlooked, and the believer in him is contempla- 
ted as already lifiled above death, and made partaker of everlasting life, 
(John vi. 47.) 

Having claimed all this for himself; he demands of Martha whether 
she can receive it : " Believest thou this, — that it is I who am this Lord 
of life and death? Does thy faith in the divine verities of the resurrec- 
tion and eternal life after death centre in me ?" Her answer, " Yea, 
Lord, I believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of Qod, -which should 
come into the world," is perhaps more direct than at first sight it appears. 
For one of the ofRoes of Christ the Messiah was, according to the Jewish 
expectations, to raise the dead ; and thus, confessing him to be the 
Christ, she implicitly confessed him also to be the quickener of the 
dead. Or she may mean, — "I believe all glorious things concerning 
thee; there is nought which I do not believe concerning thoc, since 1 
believe thee to be him in whom every glorious gift for the world is cen- 

• '0 Cwi- (Rev. i. 8) ; i SaoiroiOv (Rom. iv. 17) ; i foj f/fiuv (CoL Hi. 4) ; fnjj^ 
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tred," — speaking like one whose faith, as that of most pefsons at all 
times must be, was implicit rather than explicit : she did not know all 
which that name involved, but all wliich it did involve she was ready to 
believe. 

She says no more ; for now she will make her sister partaker of the 
joyful tidings that he, the long-desired, is come at last. Some good 
thing too, it may be, she expects from his high and mysterious words, 
though she knows not precisely what : a ray of comfort has found its 
way iato her heart, and she would fain make her sister a sharer in this. 
Yet she told her tidings ^'secretly;" fearing, it may be, that some of 
their visitors from Jerusalem might be of unfriendly disposition towards 
the Lord; nor was her suspicion unfounded, as the event showed, (ver. 
46.) She says to Mary apart, " The Master is come, and calletli for 
thee." This, that he had asked for Mary, we had not learned from the 
previous account. At once she rises, and they that are round about her 
take it for granted that she is hastening in a paroxysm of her grief to 
the tomb, that she may weep there ; — as it was the custom of Jewish 
women often to visit the graves of their kindred,* and this especially 
during the fii-st days of their mourning ; — and they follow ; for thus it 
was ordained of God that thi« miracle should have many witnesses. 
Mary falls at the feet of the Lord Jesus, greetiEg him exactly in the 
same words as her sister, " Lord, if thou kadst been here, my brother had 
not died." The words thus repeating themselves a second time from 
her lips, give us a glimpse of all that had passed in that moumfnl 
house, since the beloved was laid in earth — how oilen during that four 
days' interval the sisters had said one to the other, how different the 
issues might have been, if the divine friend had been-with them. This 
had been the one thought in the hearts, the one word upon the lips, of 
either, and therefore was so naturally the first spoken by each, and that 
altogether independently of the other. This is indeed one of the finer 
traits of the narrative. 

At the spectacle of all this grief, the sisters weeping, and even the 
more indifferent visitors from Jerusalem weeping likewise, the Lord also 
^groaned in spirit and was troubled"\ The word which we ti-ans- 

* BosBNMCEtLEB's AlU lind Neut Morgerdand, v. 4, p. 381, Geieb, De Lucta 
SehTlK(yr^an, c 7, § 36. 

■]■ An emphasis has sometimes been laid on the ir&pa^iv kamov, turbavit seipaum. 
Thus by AueuBtine {In. Ev. Joh.. TraM. 49) : Quis enim eum posaet nisi ee ipse tur- 
bare? (Cf. I>e ffiw. i)CT, 1. 14, o. 9, § 3.) And by Bengel: AEfectus Jesu non fuere 
passiones, sed voluntariffi commotiones, quos plan6 in sua poteatate habebat ; et hiec 
turbatio Mt plena ordinis et rationis aumms. It would then express something of tha 
^ztpto'KiSua. of the Schools, as opposed on the one side to frantic outbreaks of grief, on 
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late "groaned,^'* does indeed ikr more express the feelings of indignation 
and displeasure than of grief, which, save as a measure of that is con- 
tained in all displeasure, it means not at all. But at what and with 
whom Jesus was thus indignant, has been very diHerently explained. 
The notion of some of the Greek expositors,! that he was indignant 
with himself at these risings of pity, these human tears, — that the word 
expresses the inward struggle to repress, as something weak and un- 
worthy, these rising utterances of grief, is not to be accepted for an 
instant. Christianity knows of no such dead Stoicism ; it knows of a 
regulating, hut of no such repressing, of the natural affections ; on the 
contrary, it bids us to weep with them that wtep ; and, in the beautiful 
words of Leigliton, that we " seek not altogether to dry the stream of 
sorrow, but to hound it, and keep it within its banks." Some, as 
Theodore of Mopsuestia and Lampe, suppose that he was indignant in 
spirit at the hostile dispositions which he already traced and detected 
among the Jews that were present, the unbelief on their part with 
which he foresaw that great work of his would he received. Others, 



the other to the ^iruScia of the Stoics. Tet while this ia moat true, it does not lie in 
this active iTupa^ev lavrdv, which is accidental ; aince elsewhere, on similar occasions, 
we hiTe tlie passive iTopaxdij Tip TrvEUfiari. (John xiii, 21,) Of. liL 21, with which 
this is in fact identical. 

* '^I'^pij'i'o/iat (from (3p(>!), Bpifio a name of Persephone or Hecate, and signify- 
ing The Angered, Cognate with fremo, 0pi6ag, ^pipiu) does not mean to be moved 
with any strong passion, as grief, or fear, but always implies something of anger and 
indignation. See Paasow, a v. who knows no other agniflcation ; and in like manner 
ar the Greek inferprelers upon this passage, however they might differ concerning 
tie cause of the indignation, yet found indignation here eipressed. So Lather ; Er 
ergrimmete im Geiste. Storr then has right when he says {OpiKC. Acad., v, 8, p. 
254); 'Quera vulgS aumunt tristitia significatuni, is planfi incertus esse videtur, ctoi 
nullo, quod sciamu?, eicmplo confirmari possit, Grsedsque patiibus tarn valde ignotua 
fuerit, ut materiam ad Buocenssndura, quamvis non repertam in MariiB et comitum 
ejns ploratu, quiererent certfi in humanie nature (t^c oopKof) Jesu propcnsione ad 
tristitiam, quam Jeaus .... increpaverit (See Scicee's Thets,, a. v.) The other pas- 
sages in the New Testament where this word is used bear out this meaning. Twice 
it ia need of our lard commandmg, under the threat of his earnest diapleantre, those 
whom he had healed to keep silence, (Matt, it 30 ; Mark i. 4-3,) and one of those who 
were indignant at what Mary had done in the matter of the ointment (Koi ive^pi/aivro 
oirj. Mart idv, 5}. It is nothing but the difSeulty of finding a satisfactory object 
for the indignation of the Lord, which has caused so many modern commentators to 
desert this explanation, and make the word simply and merely an espres^ion of grief 
and anguish of spirit. Lampe and Kumoel defend the right esplanation ; and Lange 
(Theot. Slad. und Kritt., 18S6, p. 114, seq.) has many beautiful remarks in an essay 
wherein he seeka to unite both meanings. 

f See SuiCKtt'a Then., s. v, l/ippi/iao/iat. 
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that his indignation was excited by the unbelief of Martha and Marj 
and the others, which they manifested in their weeping, whereby tiej 
showed clearly that they did not believe that he would raise their dead 
But he himself wept presently, and there was nothing in these their na 
tural tears to have roused a feeling of the kind. 

Much better is it to take this as the indignation which the Lord of 
life felt at all which sin had wrought : he beheld death in all its fearful- 
ness, as the wages of sin ; and all the world's woes, of which this was but 
a little sample, rose up before his eye,~all the mourners and all the 
graves were present to him. Por that he was about to wipe away the 
tears of those present, did not truly alter the case. Lazarus did but rise 
again, to taste a second time the bitterness of death : these mourners he 
might comfort, hut only for a little while ; these tears he might staach, 
only again hereafter to flow ; and how many had flowed and must flow 
with no such Comforter to wipe them, even for a season, away ! Con- 
templating all this, a mighty indignation at the author of all this woe pos- 
sessed his heart. And now he will delay no longer, but will do battle 
with him, and show, in a present, though as yet an incomplete, triumph 
over him, some preludes of his future victory.* With this feeling he 
demands, " Where have ye laid hint ? And they said wnto Mm, Lord, come 
and see. Jesus wfpt:"f himself borne along with, and not seeking to re- 
sist, this great tide of sorrow. 

* Apollinarina ; 'ilael Tif y^walos dpiareif roif irolt/iiouT liilv, lavrtv )ro^KJf™« 

f We may compare, for piirposea of contrast, the worda of Artemis in that ma- 
jestic concluding Hcene in the Hippolytus of Euripides, where, in the midst of hi» 
misery, Hippolytua asks, 

'Opof /IS, SioTTOi.v', (if tto, rhv uSliov ; 



'OpO, kot' baauv S ov ffljii; jJaXciv Saitpv. 
Full as is that scene of soothing and elevating power, and even of a divine sympathy, 
yet a Qod of tears was a higher conception than the heathen world could reach to. 
Afler mdeed Ihe Son of God bad come, and in that atrangc and inexplicable way hao 
begun to modify the whole feeling of tbe heathen world, long before men had even 
heard of his name, the Roman poet could sing in words eiquisitely beautiful them, 
selves, and belonging to a passage among the noblest which antiquity euppUea : 



On the sinleasneas of these natural affections, or rather oi 
humanity, see Aooubtink, Ds Giii. Dei, \. 14, c. 9, § 3. 
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Some of the Jews present, moved to good will by this lively sym- 
pathy of the Lord with the sorrows of those around him, exclaimed, 
" BehoU Iww he loved kirn ?" But* others, perhaps invidiously, " Could 
not this man, which opened the eyes of the blind, have earned thai r.ven this 
man should not have died?" He weeps over this calamity now, but 
could he not have hindered it? He who could open the eyes of the 
blmd, (they allude to the case which, through the judicial investigation 
that followed, had made so great a stir at Jerusalem, John ix.,) could 
he not (by his prayer to God) have hindered that this man should have 
dJedl There was indeed in this accusation, as there is so often in 
similar ones, something contradictory : for their very assumption that he 
possessed such power and favor with God that he could have stayed the 
stroke of death, rested on the supposition of so high a goodness upon his 
part, as would have secured that his power should not have been grudg- 
ingly restrained in any case, where it would have been suitably exerted. 
It is charaeteristie of the exact truth of this narrative, {although it has 
been brought as an argument against it,) that they, dwellers in Jerusa- 
lem, should refer to this miracle which had lately occurred there, (John 
IX.,) rather than to the previous raisings from the dead, which might at 
first sight appear more to the point. But those, occurring at an earlier 
period, and in the remote Galilee, would n ha e b p sent to them 
with at all the same liveliness as was h m a h ch had been 

brought put into especial prominence by h ad o which it had 

roused, and the futile attempts which had b n mad to p ove it an im- 
posture. Yet a maker up of the narrative f on a nd nsecui-e tradi- 
tions would inevitably have fallen upon th n a like kind, as 
arguments of the power of Jesus to have ac p h d 

Meanwhile they reach the place whe h omb was, though not 
without another access of that indignant h a h f those mighty 

shudderings that shook the frame of the L d — dreadful did 

death seem to him who, looking through a na u ca ises, at which 

we often stop short, saw it purely as the a d k of sin, so un- 

natural its usurpation over a race made fo U y The tomb, as 

the whole course of the narrative shows, was h wn, (ver. 30,) 

and this according to the universal custom ot the East, (Luke vii. 12,) 
which was not to place the dead among the living.f It was a cave. 

• TivJf SL We translate " And eome ;" rather, " But some." In the Vdgate, 
Qiudam ojrfem. 

\ EosENUUEi-LEit's Altc vnd 2fene Morgenland, v. 4, p. 281. In lite manner the 
Greeks buried for the moat part, and with only rare exceptions, without the walls of 
their dties. (Beokek's ChaHMes, v. 2, p. 188.) 
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Sueli were commonly the family vaults of the Jews r sometimes natural, 
(Gen. xxiii. 9,) sometimes artificial, and hollowed out by man's laboi 
fi»m the rock, (Isai. sxii. 16 ; Matt, xxvii. 60,) in a garden, (John xix. 
41,) or in some field, the possession of the family, (Gen. xxiii. 9, 
17—20 ; XXXV. 18 ; 2 Kin. xxi. 18 ;) with recesses iu the sides, 
wherein the bodies were laid, occasionally with chambers one beyond 
another. Sometimes the entrance to these tombs was on a level, some- 
times there was a descent to them by steps; this last seems most 
probable on the present occasion, from the stone being said to lie on 
the tomb. The purpose of this stone was mainly to prevent the en- 
trance of beasts of prey, and especially the numerous jackals, which 
else might have found their way into these receptacles cf the dead, 
and torn the bodies. It was naturally of size and weight enough not 
easily to be moved away. (Mark xvi. 3.) The tomb of our blessed 
Lord himself, with its " door," seems rather to have had a horizontal 
entrance.* 

Among other slighter indications which we have that Mary and 
Martha were not at all among the poorest of their people, this is one, 
that they should possess such a family vault aa this. The poor had not, 
and it lay not within their power to purcha-se in fee portions of land to 
set apart for the pp ffmly Thp f 

such was a privil f h 1 hi d nly h w h 

laid in the sepulch fhfl fWh anh lea f 

this in the large c f dhsefhlghnkj 

which assembled f m J 1 1 h h b ea 

ment ; for even uigfh d ft h ealh 

maketh many frie dblp pdfhi hb 

(Prov. xix. 4.) b h p d f m f p d ery 

costly" with which Mary anomted the feet of the Saviour, (Johnxn. 
3 ;) and the language of the original at ver. 19, however it may mean 
Martha and Mary, and not those around them,§ yet means them as the 
centre of an assemblage.' This was the general view of the early 

* See Winer's Real Worterbwh, e. v. Graber. 

f Becker (CharikUs, v. 2, p. 190) observes the same of the iivniiara among the 
Greeks. For tlie poorer and more numeroua classes there were common burial-places, 
aa with the Romans also. (See his Oallm, v. 2. p. 398; and the Diet, of Or. and 
Etmi. Anil., a. T. Funus. p, 436.) 

X St. John always uses ol 'lovSaioi (ver. 19), as a designation for tht chief among 

% Tuj irspl Kap&mi Koi tiapiaii. Lampe ; Nee facilft occurret phrasis nisi de per- 
souIb illuEtrlbus, qui amicorum aut ministrorum grege cincti erant. CoUigi ergo et 
aa quoque hie potest quod Martha et Maria lautloris fottuna; fuerlnt. 
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Church concerning their rank in life. Chrysostom assumes the sisters 
to have been high-bom.* Yet though this was most probably the case, 
it is a mistalccn emphasis which some lay upon " the town of Mary and 
her sister Martha" (ver. 1,) when they conclude from thence that 
Bethany belonged to them. The Levitical law rendered, and was 
intended to render, any such concentration of landed property in the 
hands of only one or two persons impossible. As regards the phrase 
itself, hy as good right Bethsaida might be said to have belonged to 
Andrew and Peter, for the language is exactly siaiilar. {John i, 45.) 

What is it that causes 8t, John to designate Martha (ver. 39} as " the 
sister of him thai was dead," when this is plain from the whole preced- 
ing narrative "i Probably to explain her remonstrance at the taking 
away of the stone. She, as a sister of the dead, would naturally be 
more shocked than another at the thought of the exposure of that coun- 
tenance, upon which corruption had already set its seal ; — would most 
shudderingly contemplate that beloved form made a spectacle to stran- 
gers, now when it was become an abhorring even to them that had 
loved it best. Yet the words of her remonstrance are scarcely, as by so 
many they are interpreted, an experience which she now makes, but 
rather a conclusion which she draws from the length of time during 
which the body had already lain in the grave. With the rapid decom- 
position that goes forward in a hot country, necessitating as it does an 
dmost immediate burial the four days might well have brought this 
about, which she fears At the same time it gives the miracle almost 
a fttonsirous chancter to suppose it was actually the re animating of a 
body which had already undergone the process ol ciriuption. Rather 
he who sees the end from the beginning, and who had mtei ded that La- 
zarus should live again had watchei o\er that bodj in his providence, 
that it should not hasten to corruption If the poet co ild imagine a 
divine power guaiding from all defeature and wrung the body which 
was thus preserve 1 only for in honorable bunal,| by how much more 
may we assume a lilie preservation for that body which, not in the world 
of fiction, but of reality, was to become again so soon the tabernacle for 
the soul of one of Christ's servants. Neither is there any thing in Mar- 
tha's words to render any other view necessary ; no conclusion of an 
opposite kind can be drawn from them; for they are plainly spoken be- 
fore the stone is moved away from the opening of the tomb.J 

t Iliad, xxiv. 13—21. 

% It is singular how generally the words ^Jij ofei have been taken in proof of that 
whereof thej are only a conjecture, and 03 I am persuaded, an erroneous one. Indeed 
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Yet this much is certain from the words, that she had already let go 
the faith which at one moment she had conceived, that even yet her 
hrother might live again. Nor is this strange, for auch are ever the al- 
ternating ebbs and flows of faith. All that she could see in the com 
matid to remove the stone, was probably a desire on the Lord's part to 
look once more on the countenance of him whom he loved ; and from 
this she would turn him, ty urging how death and corruption would have 
already set their seal upou that : so it must needs be, "_^r ke hath been 
dead four days." 

The Lord checks and rebukes her unbelief: " Said Inot unto thee, 
that, if thou wowldest believe, thou ihouldest see the glory of Qod^" When 
had he said this, and to what former conversation does he allude l No 
doubt to that which he held with her when iiist they met It is true 
that these very words do not occur there, but that conversation was on 
the power of faith, as the meana tj make our own tht, tulne-ss of the 
powers that dwelt in ChrLst There is no need, theretire, to suppose 
that he alludes to something in that piior discour'.e, uniec^iried bj the 
Evangelist, And now Martha acquiLscea she does belieie, and no 
longer opposes the obstacles of her unbelief to wh'it the Loid would do 
And now, when they who ire the neaiest of km are thus oonstnting, 
the stone is removed ; and on this follows the thiuksgi^ ing prayer of the 
Lord; ^^ And Jesus lifted up his eyes and satd, Father, I tka-nk thee that 
thou hast heard me" Yet in any thanksgiving to God, and thank =giv 
ing on aeccount of being heard, there lay the poasihilitj of a misinter 
pretation on the part of his disciples, and ot the Chnrth afterwards, 
when these words were handed do\\n to it, — aa though it would have 
been possible for the Father not to have heard him, — as though he had first 
obtained this power to call Lazarus from his grave, after supplication — 
had, like Elisha, by dint of prayer, painfully won back the life which 
had departed ; whereas the power was most truly his own, not indeed in 
disconnection from the father, for what he saw the Father do, that only- 
he did; but in this, his oneness with the Father there lay the uninter- 



the following TeropTOior ynp icri seems deciaive that il h a conjecture of Martlia'e, 
drawn only from the natural order f things that c rrupti a liad begun. Yet Au- 
gustine (In E«. JoL. Tract. 491 Re«u3Citayit putentem. Tertullian {He Jiesur. 
Cam., c 5S,) apeaks of tha srml of Lazirui quam nemo jam fcetere seiiserat. Hilary 
{DeTrin.. I. 6. g 88); Fcetens Lazarus. Ambrose says if the bjBtnnilera (Be Mde 
Itemrr., 1. 2, c. 80) : F<6toreni Hentiiinl. Bernard {In AssHm., Serm 4) Fcetere jam 
cceperat. Sednlini; Corruptum taba exhalabat odorem; and a most dioagreeabla 
deaoription in Pnidentiua (Apotheosis. 759 — 766); Chrysnstom {Horn 52 m Joh); 
and Calvin : Alios Chvistus susdtavit, aed nnnc in putrido cadavere potentiam suam 
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nipted power of doing these mighty acts.* Therefore does he explain, 
not any more in that loud voice which should be heard by the whole 
surrounding multitude, but yet so that his disciples might hear hiiu, 
what this " Father, I thank thee " means, and why it was spoken. " / 
JcneiB that thou hearest me always: hut because of the people which stand 
hy I said it, that they may believe that thou hast sent me." For them it 
was wholesome : they should thus understand that he claimed his power 
from above, and not from beneath; that there was no magic, no necro- 
mancy here. The thanks to God were an acknowledgment that the 
power was from God. 

Chrysoslom supposes that when this thanksgiving prayer was ut- 
tered, Lazarus was already re-animated, and, being re-animated, is now 
bidden to issue from the tomb. But rather, this cry " with a loud voice," 
— this " Lazarus, come forth," is itself the quickening word, at which 
life returns to the dead.f For it is ever to the voice of the Son of God that 
the power of quickening the dead and calling them from their graves is 
attributed. Thus, John v. 28, 29, "The hour is coming in the which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth," 
So, 1 Thes, iv. 16, it is the Lord's descending "with a shout," which is 
followed by the resurrection of the dead in Christ. Nor, probably, is " the 
last trump" of 1 Cor, xv. 52, any thing else hut this voice of God which 
shall sound through all the kingdom of death. Many in their zeal for 
multiplying miracles, make it a new miracle, a wonder in a wonder,! 
as St, Basil calls it, that Lazarus was able to obey the summons, while 
yet he was " bound hand and foot with grave clothes."^ But if so, to 
what end the further word, '^ Loose him and let him ffo?"\\ Probably 

* Chryaostom (Horn. 64 in Joh.) entera at Inrge upon tJiia point. Maldonntns 
observes: Nihil en im atiud his rerbia qu^m esaeutiia voluntatisque unitatem signi- 
ficari. Cf, Ambrose, Se Fide, 1. 3. c 4. 

I As Hilary (De Trin, 1 G, § 83) cxpressea it: Nullo intervallo vocia et vifte. 
Ojril, with reference to the simple grandeur of this euniraons, calls it Bsorrpeiric "al 

J QaS/ia h- daifian. Cf. Ambrose, De i^Sd Hesurr., 1. 2, o. 78. And so Augus- 
tine, {Enarr. in Ps. a. 21) : Processit ille vinctut: nan ergo pedibus propriis. Bed 
virtute prodncentis. 

§ Keipiai^iSivid, (John XLJt. 40.) TertQilian: Vinoula linea. 

I Of Lazarus himself we have but one further notice, (John sii, 2,) but tliat, like 
the command to give meat to the revived maiden, (Mark v. 43,) like the Lord's own 
participation of food after the resurrection, (Luke xxiv. 42; John xxi. 13,) a witness 
Bgiunst any tiling merely phantastic in his rising again. He is generally assumed to 
have been much younger than his sisters ; one tradition mentioned by Epiphanius, 
makes him thirty years old at this lime, am! to have survived for thirty years more. 
The traditions of his later life, as that he became Bishop of Marseilles, rest upon no 
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he was loosely involved in these grave clothes, which hindenng all fre« 
action, yet did not hinder motion altogether ; or, it may be, that, in ac- 
cordance with the Egyptian fashion, every limb was wrapped round with 
these stripes by itself: in the mummies each separate finger has aomp 
times its own wrapping. 

St. John here breaks off the narrative of the miracle itself, leaving us 
to imagine their joy, who thus beyond all expectation received back 
their dead from the grave ; a joy, which was well nigh theirs alone, 
among all the mourners of all times. 



"Who to lliB verge ha™ followed that thej love. 
And on the insuperabla threshold stand, 
With cherished names its speechless Calm reprove, 
And stretch in the abjBS their ungrasped hand." 

He leaves this, and passes on to show us the historic significance of this 
miracle in the development of the Lord's earthly history, the permitted 
link which it formed in the chain of those events, which were to end, 
according to the determinate decree and counsel of God, in the atoning 
death of the Son of God upon the cross. 

What the purpose was of these Jews that " went their ways to the Pka-- 
risees, and tald them what things Jesus had done" has been diversely 
conceived. By some, as by Orlgen, it has been supposed that they 
went with a good intention, thinking to tell them that which even they 
could no longer resist, which would make them also acknowledge that 
this was the Christ. Yet the place which this intimation occupies in 
the narrative seems decisively to contradict this meaning. Many, ob- 
serves St. John, believed on him, hut some, not of those that believed, 
but of the Jews, went and told the Pharisees. What else can this mean 
save that these were persons who did not believe ; who oa one or an- 
other plea refused to be convinced by this miracle, (Luke x\-i. 31,) and 
went to the professed enemies of the Lord to show them what had been 
done, to irritate them yet more against the doer,* to warn them also of 
the instant need of more earnestly counter-working him who had done, 

good authority: yet there is one circamatance of these traditions worthy of record, 
although not for its historic worth,— that the first qneatioa he asked the lord after he 
■was coma baelt from the grave, was whether he should have to die again, and learn- 
ing that it must needs be so, that he never smiled any more. Lazarus, as a rmenani, 
is often used by the religious romance-writers ot the middle ages as a vehicle for 
their ooncepliona of the lower world. He is made to relate what he has seen and 
tnowo, just as the Pamphylian that revived, is used by Plato in the RefMic fo( 
the same purposes, (WaiGHi'B St Patrick's Pargalori/. p. 187—169.) 
* Euthymius: OS^ iSf flav^ufoiiTEf , il3,AS iJiQ/^aXAoi'TEf (i; yo^ro. 
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or seemed to. do, so great a sign? and it is observable that St. Jolin joins 
immediately with their report to the Pharisees the increased activity in 
the hostile maehinatioiis of these against the Lord, 

And they are indeed now seriously alarmed; they anticipate the 
effects which this greatest miracle that Christ did would have upon the 
people, which we know historically that it actually had; (John xii. 10, 
11, 17 — 19j) and they gather in council together against the Lord and 
against his Anointed. They stop not to inquire whether the man, " ikis 
man," as they contemptuously call him, who, even according to their 
own confession, is doing many miracles, may not be doing them in the 
power of God, whether be may not be indeed the promised King of 
Israel. The question of the truth or falsehood of his claims seems never 
to enter into their minds, but only how the acknowledgment of these 
claims will bear on the worldly fortunes of their order, and this they 
contemplate under a somewhat novel aspect : "If we hi him thus alone, 
all men mil believe on him.: and the Bomam shall come and take away 
both our place and nation." 

For at first sight it se m diffi u mderstand how they necessa- 

rily connected together th ecogn n f Jesus for the Ckriat, and the 
collision with fie Roman p w w probably in this way. " The 

people will acknowledge h m f h M ssiah; he will set himself at 
their head, or they by c pul w place him there, making him 
their king ; (John vi. 15 ) h av w the vain attempt to throw 

off the foreign yoke, to b dp ly by the superior power of 

the Roman legions; and h not distinguish the innocent 

from the guilty, but will m g sweep, taking away from us 

wholly whatsoe\er surviv p and independence, our place* 

and our nation " Or wi h p n an actual insurrection, they 

may have supposed that th the acknowledging a Messiah 

would awaken the suspi h P mans, would by them be ac- 

counted B." m att of lebe b ted with these extremest penal- 

ties,f "We see how on a fer occasion the Roman governor instantly 

• TAv TOTTOK. Doea this signify their city or their temple ? A comparieou with 
3 Mace. V. 19 makea one certaioly incline to the latter view. (Cf. Ada vi. 13, I* ; 
ixi. 28.) The temple, round wliich all their liopes gathered, would naturally be 
uppermost in the minds of these membcra of the Sanhedrim. We nowhere find ths 
same exaggerated importance attributed lo the city as to it. Tet there are maiiy who 
makerav T6nov = T^t jroliv i/MP. So Chrysostom. who in qnotinglhe passage, substi- 
tut«B, apparently unconsciously, jroAiu for rowov. So likewise Theophylact. Olahausen. 

f Oom, i lapide: Si onmes credact Jesum esse Messiam, regem Jud^eorum 
irritabuntnr contra nos Romaiii Judcew domiui, quod nobia novum regem et MessJam, 
pufa Jeaura, creaTerimua, ac i Ciesare Tiberio ad eum defecerimua ; quaro armati 
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eoiLes to this point ; his first q^uestion is, ' Art thou the King of the 
Jews^" (John xviji. 33.) Augustine understands it somewhat diifer- 
ently, — th h y w already meditating, as no doubt they were, the 
great rev Ufa late t me, and felt how all the nerves of it would be 
cut by tl e- p ad of th doctrines of this Prince of peace for where 
should th y find st ments for thur purpose i AH resistance to the 
Koman p uld b ome impossible, and whensoever these chjse, 

they would come and rob them of all which remained ot their national 
existence.* He is, however, I believe, single m maintammg this view, 
and the other is far the more oatum] Tho question will still remain, 
whether they who said this, did truly feel the dread which thi^j pro 
fessed, or whether they oily pretended to fe-ar these consequences fiom 
the suffering Christ's niinistrj to rtraam uninterrupted, on account of 
a party in the Sanhedrim, for such the;e was, moie or le'is well affected 
to Jesus, (see John ix. 16,) and who could onlj thus by this plea of the 
s to them and to the whole nation he won o\ er to the ex 
V meditated against bim. Chiysostom, and most of 
the Greek expositors, suppose they did but feign to fear, yet I cannot 
but think that they were sincere m their aJaim 

Probably many half measures had been propo'^ed by one member 
and another of the Sanhedrim for arresting the growing inclination of 
she people to recognize Jesus as the Christ, and had been debated back- 
ward and forward, such as hindering them from hearing him, proclaim- 
ing anew, as had been done before thit any should be excommunicated 
who should confess him to be Christ (John i\ 22.) But these mea. 
sures had already been proved to be insufficient , and in that " Ye know 
nothing at all" of Caiaphas, we hear the voice of the bold bad man, 
silencing, with ill-suppressed contempt, his wetk and vacillating col- 
leagues, who could see the common danger which threatened them, and 
yet shrunk, though from no righteous pnnciple, from applying the effec- 
tual remedy. This man, who threatens to imperii the whole nation, and, 
whether willingly or not, to compromise it with the Roman power, must 
be taken out of the way 'It is expedient for m, that one man should 
die fur the people, and that the whole nation pensk not." Caiaphas, who 
dares thus to come to the point, and to speak the unuttered thought of 
many in tliat assembly, was a Saddueee, (Acts v, 17,) and held the office 
of the high priesthood for ten successive years, which makes some- 

Teiiient etvastatunt et perdent Hierosolyroani et Judteam, cum tota Judsorum gente 
et republics, 

* /« Ev. Joh.. Tract. 49; Hoc autem tirouerimt. ne ei omnca in Christum crede- 
rent, nemo remaneref, qui ndvereus Eoinanos dritatem Dei templumque defenderet 
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thing of a difficulty here ; for St. John's description of him as " bein^ 
the hiffk priest that same year," might appear to imply that he esteemed 
the high priesthood as a yearly office and elective, whereas it was in 
truth for life and hereditary.* 

Now, though it is quite true, that, through the tyranny of the Ro- 
mans, the high priesthood was as vilely prostituted as, under very simi- 
Jar circumstances, the patriarch's throne at Constantinople is now by the 
Turks, and shifted so rapidly from one to another, as sometimes to re- 
main with one occupier even for leas than this time, yet according to its 
idea it was for the life of the holder, and, in the present case, it was held 
by this one man, if not for life, yet at least much more than a single 
year. The expression has sometimes been explained as if St. John 
would say that Caiaphas was high priest for that year, that ever-memo- 
rable year "when vision and prophety shuuld be sealed, "f and in which 
the Son of God should die upon the cross. But it seems easier to sup- 
pose that all which St. John meant to express was, that C 



J. . . . _.. — „v,...i jiicauu Lu cAjjiess wiis, tnat i. 

high pj'iest Ihen; whether he was also such before or after was nothing 
U> his present purpose. He desires to bring out that he was high priest 
at the time when these words were uttered, because this gave a weight 
and significance to the words which else they would not have possessed ; 
and what significance this was, and why his words should have had it' 
he explains in what follows. ' 

" Tkii spake he not of himself; but being high priest that year, he 
prophesied that Jesm should die for that nation " It is clear that the 
Evangelist sees here an inner connection between the words spoken and 
the office which the speaker fdled, and herem lies the real knot of the 
passage, which has to be untied for thit a bad man shculd ha^e ut- 
tered words which were so overruled b> God as to become prophetic 
would be no difficulty. God, the same who used a Balaam to deJare 
how there should come a Star out of Jacob and a Sceptie out of Lrael, 
(Num. xxiv. 17,) might have used Cauphis to foreannounte other truths 
of bis kingdom.! Nor is there any difficultj m ^uch wncon.cw/. pro- 
phecies as this evidently is.§ How many pi ot the like k lil 

" Augustine (7» E«. Jok., Tra^t 49) notes the difficulty, though he has a. singular 
Mcnmulalion of mistakes in his ejiplanation. Among others, tbat Zacharias, the 
father of t!ie Baptist, was high priest; a mistake contiiioally re-appearing in the 
middle ages. It grew out of an inaccurate underetamling of Luke i, 9. 

\ Lightfoot, Sermon on Judg. sx. 21. (Pitman's edit., v. 6, p. 280.) 

% Augustine adducing IhU prophecy, exclaims (Serai. 315, c 1) : Magna vis est 
ventatis. Oderunt vcritatem homines, et verifatem prophetant neacientes. Nou 
agunt, sed agitur de ill is. 

g It exactly answers aa such to the omina of Roman superstition, in which words 
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— most of them, it is true, rather in act than in word, meet iis in the 
whole history of the orueifision ! What was the title over our blessed 
Lord, "Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews," but another such a 
scornful and contemptuous, yet most veritable, prophecy 1 Or what 
again the robe and the homage, the sceptre and the crowa 1 And in the 
typical rehearsals of the great and final catastrophe in the drama of 
God's providence, how many Nimrods and Pharaohs, antichrists that do 
not quite come to the birth, have prophetic parts allotted to them, which 
they play out, unknowing what they do ; for such is the divine irony ; 
so, in a very deep sense of the words, 

Ludit in humanis divina potantia rebus.* 

But the perplexing circumstance is the attributing to Caiaphas, as 
high priest, these prophetic words, for prophetic the Evangelist pro- 
nounces them plainly to be, and all attempts to get rid of this as his 
intention, and to destroy the antithesis between " speaking of himself' 
and ^* prophesying" are idle.f There is no need, however, to suppose, 
{and this greatly lightens the difficulty,) that he meant to affirm this to 
have been a power which always went along with the high priesthood ; 
that the high priest, as such, must prophecy ; but only that God, the ex- 
torter of those unwilling, or even unconscious, prophecies from wicked 
men, ordained this further, that he who was the head of the theocratic 

spoken by one person in a lower ineauiog are taken up by ^lother in a higher, and 
by bim claimed to be prophetjo of that. Cicero (Ds Dhin., I 1, c 46) gives ex- 
araplea ; these, too, resting on the faith that men's words are ruled by a higher 
power than their own. 

* "Wehave an esampleof this, in this very name Caiaphas, which ia only another 
form of Cephas, being derived from the same Hebrew word. He was meant to be 
" the Eock ;" here, too, as in nainea like Stephen, (ote^oi'dc, the firat winner of the 
martyr's crovm^ the nameii. et omen was to have held good. And sucb, had he been 
true to his posiljon, had the Jewish economy passed easily and without a struggle 
into that for which it was the preparation, he would naturally have been ; the first 
in the one would have been first in the other. But as it waa, be bore this name but 
in mockery ; he was the rock indeed, but the roek on which, not lie Church of Christ, 
but the synagogue of Satan, waa built. 

\ For examples of these, sea Wolf's Cv.ra {in loc) It haa likewise been pro- 
posed to put a stop after ■npoc'^Tevccv, and to find here a device on tbe part of Ca- 
iaphas for silencing opposition, and for making bia own opinion to carry Iho day : 
This he spake, not as though he was giving his own opinion, {oix of ioMroS,) but 
taking advantage of the old faith, that on great emergent occasions the high priest 
would be endowed with oracular power, be professed now to be uttering that which 
was ditectly^ven bim bythe inspiration of God. And then fir! f/icUtv, k. t. 3.. are 
words of the Evangelist : He did this, and succeeded in so getting the decree of death 
to be passed,/})- Jesus icus about to die for the people. 
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people, for such, till another high priest had sanctified himself, and his 
mora] character was nothing to the point, Caiaphas truly was, — that 
the man who according to the idea of the Levitical constitution was to 
utter lively oracles, wearing upon his breastplate, while tJie priesthood 
stood in its firet perfection, the oracular stones, the Urim and the 
Thummim, which he might consult on all great afKiirs that concerned 
the well-heing of the nation, — that this man, because he bore this 
ofBce, should be the organ of this memorable prophecy concerning 
Christ and the meaning and end of his death in regard of that na- 

We are not to take these words which follow, " and not for that na- 
tion only, but thai also he should gather together in one the children, of 
Ood that were scattered abroad," as part of the meaning which is legiti- 
mately involved in the words of Caiaphas, but as St. John's addition 
to his words, added to prevent a limitation of the benefits of the dealt 
of Christ which might seem to lie in them,— a misinterpretation which, 
now that the words had been made more than man's words, it was 
worth while fo exclude, Caiaphas indeed prophesied that Jesus should 
die for that nation, and, (St. John, himself adds,) not for it only, but 
also for the gathering into one of all the children of God which were 
scattered abroad in the whole world. The best parallel to this verse is 
1 John li, 2, " He is a propitiation for our sins ; not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world, "f Not the Law, as the Jews 

* Vitringa (Obit. Sae., 1. B, c 11) : Visas est Caiaphas Joaimi fatidioum et oral- 
oosuni quid proferre. Et veii seotentia ejus hujuaniodi est, nt altiorem aliquem 
aensiim condat.,..Suppomt ig^turapoatolua non fuisse alicQum i Pontifice.Hebra- 
orum illo tempore irpo-^Tsieir, oraCala fundere. et neaeium etiara mandata Nmninia 
profari. A Puntifice, inquam, hoc eoldni reapeotu Deo commendabili, quod Pontifei 
eaaet ; cfim. Cfflteroquin personie ejua nulla esaeat merita, quja ficero poterant, ut Deue 
illius rationem haberei Sed cflm Dena Pontifices constituiaaet in illi gente, publieos 
BUM Legis voluntatiaque interpretes, efianM eos in universum propterea neutiqaam 
exemisset omni errore judioii in re religionia; placuit illi Caiaphre Pontificis potiua 
qua^m ullius alteriua Asaesaoria linguaiu in dioendi senfeotia ita moderari. ut, preeter 
animi sui oonailiura, da neoaasitate et vero fine mortia Christi sapienter loqueretur, 
varttmque edcret confeasionem, ac si non tanquam Caiaphas sententiam proonodasset. 
On the spedal illnmination vouchsafed to the liigh priest as the hearer of Ihe ephod, 
sea Bahe's BymhoUk dei Jloaaiickert Ofilius, v. 2, p. 136. 

f This ahnost imperceptible transition from the record of another's words to his 
own commentary on them, is verj much in St John's manner. Thoa, ch. iiL from ver. 
18 t« vcr. 21, ia, moat probably, not any more the Lord'a diaoourse to Nicodemus, for 
he nowhere calls hitnielf " the only begotten aon of God," but St. John'a addition to 
and interpretation of it : and the Baptist's reply to the Jaws (iii. 27) hardly stretdiea 
to the end of the chapter ; bat from ver. 31 to the end are the narrator's own. And 
notleasisit his manner thua to guard against ai 
words, Ubique oocnrrit Johannes interpretation 
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supposed, but the atoning death of Christ was that which should bind 
together all men into one fellowship : " I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me." The law was rather a wall of 
separation ; it was only that death which eould knit together. We may 
compare Ephes. ii. 13 — 22, as the great commentary of St, Paul on 
these words of St. John.* The term "children of God," is probably 
applied here by anticipation, — those that, through obeying his call when 
it reached them, should become hereafter his children. Exactly in the 
same way, and in a parallel passage, Christ says, "Other sheep I have, 
which are not of this fold," {John x. 16,) others that should be his 
sheep. There is perhaps a subordinate sense in which they might be 
termed the children of God already,— tliey were the nobler natures, 
although now run wild, among the heathen, — the " sons of peace" that 
should receive the message of peace; (Luke x. 6;) in a sense, "of 
the truth," even while they were sharing much of the falsehood round 
them, so " of the truth" that, when the King of truth came and lifted 
up his banner in the world, they gladly ranged themselves under it. 
(Johnxviii. 37; cf Luke viii. 15; John iii. 19— 21.) 

It had now come to a solemn decree on the part of the Sanhedrim, 
that Jesus should be put to death, and from that day forth there were 
continual counsels among them how his death might be brought about: 
but he, whose hour was not yet come, withdrew himself awhile from 
their malice to the neighborhood of the desert country lying north- 
ward of Jerusalem, there to abide, till the approach of the Passover 
should bring him back to the city, to supply at length the true Paschal 
Lamb. 

In the ancient Church there was ever found, besides the lit«rai, an 
allegorical interpretation of this and the two other miracles of the like 
kind. As Christ raises those that are naturally dead, so also does he 
quicken them that are spiritually dead; and the history of this miracle, 
as it abounds the most in details so was it the most fruitful field on 
which the allegorists exerdsed their skill Here thej 1 und the whole 
process of the sinner's restoration from the death of sm to a perfect 
spiritual life shadowed forth; and these allegorii,s ire often rich m 
manifold adaptations of the Mstorj as beautifiil as the> are ingenious, 
to that which it is made to set out f Nor was this all for these three 

» It ia notable that the word Idvo; is here more than once used for the Jewisb 
nation. In general this is the word used for the Gentiles, and " the people" are 
honored with the title of Xaa;, aa at Luke ii. 32. Bergel thinlis it not accidental : 
Jobannes non jam appellat Xaiv populuro. politic exspirante. 

f See, for instance, AuonsriKE, Qitceat. 83, qu. 65 ; Bkhnaiid, Oe Asshitl, Serm, i 
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THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 339 

raisings from the dead were often contemplated not apart, not as each 
portraying exactly the same truth, but in their connection with one 
another ; as setting forth one and the same truth under different and 
successive aspects. It was observed how we have the record of three 
persons that were restored to life,^ — one, the daughter of Jairus, being 
raised from the bed ; anothei-, the son of the widow, from the bier ; and 
lastly, Lazarus, from the grave. And it is even thus, men said, that 
Christ raises to newness of life -inners of all degrees; not only those 
who have just fJlen awaj fron t uth and ho) ess like the maiden who 
had just expired, a d i who n as w th a ta^ er just extinguished, it 
■nas bj conparsfn ea=y to k die a \ tal flame anew; — but he raises 
also them who hke the y ng man borne out to his burial, have been 
son e 1 ttlo wh le dead n the r trespisses N r has he even yet ex- 
hausted h s power for he qu eke s thena also vho, like Lazarus, have 
la long fester ng n 1 e r s ns as n the cor upt on of the grave, who 
were not me ely dead but b r ed — v th tl e sto e of evil customs and 
evil habits laid to the entrance of their tomb, and seeming to forbid all 
egress thenoe :* even this he rolls away, and bids them to come forth, 
loosing the bands of their sins ;f so that anon we see them sitting down 
with the Lord at his table, there where there is not the foul odor of 
the grave, but where the, whole house is full of the sweet fragrance of 
the ointment of Christ.J (John xii, 1 — 3.) 

• Gregory tlie Great {Moral, L 22, c 15); Veni forfta; ut airairnm homo iu 
pecBato 8U0 mi>rtuu3, at per molem raaXiB consaetudinisj'am eepiiltus, quia intra Con- 
sdentiam suam absconsus jacet per neqQitiam, S aemetipso foras exeat per oorfes- 
sionem. Mortuo enim, Veni foras, dicitnr, ut ab eicuaatiooe afque occultatione pec- 
cafj ad aceusalionem suam ore proprio eiire proTocetur. And ha refers to 2 Sam. 
lii. 13. Thus, too, the Christian poet :— 



PoBlqusid clnmns; £xl forai. 

t Sometimea Auguatine makes the stone \a be the Lan-. Thua In Ee. Jok, 
Trad. 49: QuiJ est ergo, Lapidem removele !. .. .Liltcra ooeideu!", quasi lapis eat 
premens. liemovete, inquit, lapidem. Removete Lcgis pondus, Gratiani prtedicate. 
And, " Lnote him and lei him go" is sometimes referred to the release from Church 
censures. It was Christ's word which quietened the dead ; jet afterwards he used 
men for the restoring entire freedom of action to him wbom he had quickened. Thus 
AuGiratiNE, EHarr. in Ft. d. 21 ; and Arm. 98, c. 8 : Hie suadtavit mortuum, illi 
solverunt ligatum. 

X We nowhere find the other raisings from the dead as affording subjecls for 
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840 THE EABING OF LAZARTTS. 

early Ohristian Art ; but this most frequently, and in all its BtageB. Sometimes i( 
is Martha kneeling at the feet of Jesus ; soinetimas the Lord is tonching with his 
wonder-staff the head of Lazarus, who h -placed upright, (which is a mietake, and 
a transfer of Egyptian customs to Judrea,) and rolled np as a mummy, (which was 
nearly correct,) in a niche of the grotto; sometimes be ia coming forth from thence 
at the word of the Lord. (MnKNTEa, Sinnbilden d. alt. Christ, v. 2, p. 98.) From 
a sermon of Asterius we learn that it was a custom in hia time, and Chrysostom tella 
ufl it was the same among the wealthy BjzanUnea, to have this and many other mir- 
acles of our Lord woven on their garments. " Here raayeat thou see," says Aateriua, 
" the marriage in GalUce and the waterpots. the impotent man that carried his bed 
on his shoulders, the blind man that was healed with clay, the woman that had an 
issue of blood and touched the hem of hia garment, the awakened Lasarus; and 
with this they count themselves piou?, and Ui wear garments well-pleaang to God." 
How doso on the edge of not unlike superstitions do we find ourselTea at this d«y. 
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XXX. 

THE OPENING THE EYES OF TWO BLIND MEN KEAR JERICHO. 

MATt. ss. 29— B4 ; Maek x. 46—62 ; Luke xvlii. 35 — 13. 

This ia one of the events ia the life of our Lord which has put the 
ingenuity of Scripture harmonists to the streteh. The apparent disore- 
paneies which it is their taslt to reconcile are these. St. Matthew 
makes our Lord to have restored sight to two blind men, and this as he 
■was going out of Jericho. St. Luke appears at first sight to contradict 
both these facts, for he makes the cure to have taken place at his 
coming nigh to the city, and the healed to have been but one ; while 
St. Mark seems to stand between them, holding in part to one of his 
fellow Evangelists, in part to the other. He with St. Luke names hut 
one whose eyes were opened, hut consents with St. Matthew in placing 
the miraele, not at the enteriiig into, but the going out from, Jericho, so 
that the narratives curiously cross and interlace one another. To 
escape all difficulties of this kind there is of course the ready expedient 
always at hand, that the sacred historians are recording different events, 
and that therefore there is nothing to recondle, although oftentimes this 
is an escape from difficulties of one kind, which only really involves 
in far greater embarrassments of another. Thus, accepting this solu- 
tion, we must believe that twic«, or even thrice, in the immediate 
neighborhood of Jerieho, our Lord was besought in almost the same 
words by Uind beggars on the wayside for mercy ; — that oa every ' 
occasion there was a multitude accompanying him, who sought to 
silence the vociferations of the claimants, but did only cause them to 
cry the more ; — that in each case Jesus stood still and demanded what 
they wanted;— that in each case they made the same reply in very 
nearly the same words ; — and a great deal more. All this is so unna. 
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tural, so improbable, so unlike any thing of actual life, so unlike the 
infinite variety which the Gospel incidents present, tliat any solution 
seems preferable to this. 

There are three apparently discordant accounts, none of them en- 
tirely agreeing with any otiier : but they can at once be reduced to two 
by that rule, which in all reconciliations of parallel histories must be 
held fast, namely, that the silence of one narrator is not to be assumed 
as the contradiction of the statement of another; thus St, Mark* and 
St. Luke, making especial mention of one blind man, do not contradict 
St Matthew, who mentions two. There remains only the difficulty that 
by one Evangelist the healing is plac«d at the Lord's entering into the 
city, by the others at his going out. This is not, I think, sufficient to 
justify a duplication of the fact.f Nor have I any doubt that Bengel, 
with his usual happy tact, has selected the right recondliation of the 
difficulty ;t namely, that one cried to him as he drew near the city,§ 
but that he did not cure him then, but on the morrow at his going out 
of the city cured him together with the other, to whom in the meanwhile 
he had joined himself, — the Evangelist relating by prolepsis, as is so 
common with all historians, the whole of the event where he first intro- 



* Atigastina (Be Com. Evanff^ 1. S, c 66) ; Procul dubio ifaqoe Eartimjeus iate 
TimsK filius ex. aliqna magnS felicitate dejectua, notisaimiB et famoaissima miserim 
fuit, qabd QOQ soltlm ciecus, verfim etism mendicua sedebab Einc est ergo quod 
ipsuDi Eolum voluit commemarare Marcu?. cujiia illuminatio tarn daram bmam huic 
miraculo comparavit, quAm erat illius nola calamitas. Cf. Quaii. Evatig. 1. 2, c. 4S. 

f Some, iudeed, equally in old timea and io modem, have seen themsolTee bound 
m to such a conclusion: — thus Augustine (Be Cons. Evang., L 3. o. 65), who espreas- 
es himselt strongly on the matter ; Lightfoot {Harmony of the N. T^ sect. 69) ; and, 
in our own time, Mr GreswelL On the other hand, Theophjlact, Chrysostom, Mal- 
donatua, Grotiua, have with more or leas confidence maintained that we have here 
but one and the same event. 

t Bengel; Marcus unum commemnrat Bartimfeum, inaigniorem, (x. 46,) eun- 
deraque Lucaa {sviii. 35) innuit, qui transponend^ historise occasionem esinde habnit, 
quod Kecorum alter, Jeau Hierichuntem intrants, in vii notitiam divini hujus medici 
acquiaivii Salvator dum apud Zacchsum jH-anderel, yel pernootaret potius, Barti- 
mieo Ciecorura alter, quern Matthfeus adjunct, interim aasociatus est. I observe 
Maldonatus had already fallen upon the satne. 

§ The explanation of Gtotius is, that lii t^ lyyi^uv of Lute does not necessarily 
mean, and does not here mean, When ho was drawing near to. but. When he wafl in 
the neighborhood of, — and that this neamesa to the city might equally have been, 
and in this case was, the nearneaa of one who had just departed from the city, and 
not that of one who waa now advancing to the city. But, to aet aside whether the 
words am mean this, the narrative, which follows, of Zactheua, (introduced with a 
sal elneWuv.) ia wholly against the euppoaiion that St. Luke means to signify by 
those words that the Lord was now leaving Jericho. 
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TWO BUND MES TTEAE JEItlCHO. 6ib 

duces it, rather than, by cutting it in two halves, preserve indeed a 
more painful aixmracy, yet lose the total efTect which the whole narra- 
tive related at a breath would possess. 

The cry with which these blind men sought to attract the pity of 
Christ was on their part a recognition of his dignity as the Messiah ; for 
this name, " Son of David" was the popular designation of the Messiah. 
There was therefore upon their part a double confession of faith, first 
that he could heal them, and secondly, not merely as a prophet from 
God, but as the Prophet, as the one who should come, according to the 
words of Isaiah, to give sight to the blind. In the case of the man blind 
from his birth, {John ix.) we have the same confessions, but following, 
and not preceding the cure, and with intervals between ; so that first he 
acknowledges him as a prophet, (ver. 17,) and only later as the 
Messiah, (ver. 38.) 

And here the explanation has been sometimes found of the rebukes 
which they met from the multitude, who would fain have had them to 
hold their peace. These, it has been said, desired to hinder their 
crving, because they grudged to hear given unto Jesus this title of 
honor, which they were not themselves prepared to accord him.* This 
passage will then be very much a parallel to Luke xix. 39 ; only that 
there the Pharisees would have Christ himself to rebuke those that were 
glorifying him and giving him honor, while here the multitude take the 
rebuking into their own hands. Yet I hardly think the explanation 
good. It was quite in the spirit of the envious malignant Pharisees to 
be vexed with those Messianic salutations, " Blessed be the King, that 
Cometh in the name of the Lord ;" but these well-meaning multitudes, 
rude and for the most part spiritually undeveloped, as no doubt they 
were, were yet exempt from those spiritual malignities. We never 
trace aught of this kind it. them, but rather in the main a sympathy 
with the Lord ; it was not they who said that his miracles were wrought 
in the power of Beelzebub ; but they glorified God because of them. 
And here, too, I cannot doubt but that it was out of an intention of 
honoring Christ that they sought to silence what appeared to them these 
ill-timed and unmannerly clamors. It may be that he was teaching as 
he went, and they would not have him interrupted. 

But their endeavors to suppress the crying of these blind men pro- 
fited nothing : on the contrary, " they cried the more, saying, Have mercy 
on ua, thou Son of David." Many admirable homiletic applications of 
this portion of the history have been made. Here, ic has been often 

* Hilary (Oomm. in Matth., in loc.) ; Denique eos turba olgnrgat, quia acerM i 
weela aiidiuct quod negabant, Dominuin esse David Filimn. 
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said, is the history of many a sou! : when a man is first in earnest about 
his salvation, and begma to cry that his eyes may be opened, that he 
may walk in his light who is the Light of men, when he begins to de- 
spise the world and to be careless about riches, he will find infinite 
hinderances, and these not from professed enemies of the Gospel of 
Christ, but from such as seem, like this multitude, to be with Jesus and 
on his side. Even they will try to stop his mouth, and to hinder an 
earnest crying to him* And then, with a stroke from the life, Augus- 
tine makes further application in the same direction of the words which 
follow in St. Mark, who, speaking as but of one that cried, says, '^And 
Jesus stood still, and commanded him to he called. And they called the 
blind man, saying unto him. Be of good comfort, rise; he calleth thee!" 
For, he observes, this too repeats itself often in the spiritual history of 
men's lives. If a man will only despise these obstacles from a world 
which calls itself Christian, and overcome them ; if despite of all he 
will go on, until Christ is evidently and plainly with him, then they 
who began by reprehending, will finish by applauding; they who at 
first said, He is mad, will end with saying, " He is a saint."f 

* Auguatine (Serm. 349, t B) ; Bep'ehenauri sunt nos, quasi dilectores noatri, 

homines saioularfls. amanteB terrain, sapienles pulvereni, nihil de cobIo ducentas, auras 
liberas corde, nare carpentes : reprehensuri sunt nos procul dubio, atque dieturi, ai 
viderint nos ista huDiana, ista terrena contemnere ; Quid pateiis ) quldinsaais) Tucba 
ilia est contradicens, oe ccecus clamet. Et aliqimnti Christiaai sunt, qui proliibeDt 
vivere Christian^, quia et ilia turba cum Christo ambulabat, et vociferantetit homiaera 
ad Christum ac lucera deaiderantem, ab ipsius Chriati beneficio prohibebat. Sunt talea 
Christiani, sed vincanius illos. vivaiiius bene, et ipsa vita sit toi: no9tra ad Christum, 
And again, Sena. 88, c. 13, i4: Incipiat mundum conteranore, inopi sua diatiibnere, 
pro nihilo habere quie homines amont, contemnat injnrias, .... si quia ei abatulerit 
sua, Don repetat ; ei quid atieni abstulerit, reddat quadruplum. Cum ista facere dBperit, 
omnes sui cognati, affines, amlci commoventur. Quidinaanis! Nimiua es ; numquid 
ajji nan sunt Christianit Ista stultitia est, ista demenlia est. !Et cietera talia tarba 
clamat, tie c^ci cLament . . . Bonos Christianos, veti studiosos, yolentes facere priecepta 
Dei, Cbristiani mall ct tepidi prohibent. Tuiba ipsa quie cum Domino est probibet 
clamantes, id est, proliibet bene operantes, ne perseverando sanentur. Gregory the 
Great giTes it another turn, saying (Horn. 2 in Evang.) : Siepe namque dum converti 
ad DominumpostperpetrataTitia volumus, dum contra hcec eadem exorare vitia qu» 
perpetTayimus,conflinur,oCCuFrunt cord! phantasmatapeccatorum qua fecimns, mentis 
nostras aciem reverberant, confundunt animum, et yocem nostrie deprecalionia pramunt 
Qua: prieibant ergo, increpabant eum, ut taceret .... lu se, ut euspicor, lecognoscit 
nnusquisque quoddicimus: quia dum abhoc mundo animum ad Deum mutanius, dam 
ad orationis opus convertimur, ipsa quie prius delectabilitergeaaimua, import una postea 
atque gravia in oratione nostra toleramus. Vixeorumcoptatiomanu sanctl desiderii 
ab ocnlis cordis abigitur; vix corum pbantasmata per ptenitentiai lamenta superantur. 

\ Augustine [Serm. 88, o. 17): Cum quisque Christianus cteperit bene vivere, fer- 
»ere bonis operibus, mundumque contemuere, in ipsA novitate operum suorum patitur 
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At this cry of theirs "Jesus slood still" arrested, as ever, by the 
cry of need, "and called ihem;^' or, in the words of St. Mark, (x, 49,) 
who throughout t«l!s but of the one, " commanded him to be called. And 
he, casting away his ffarmentj" to the end that he might obey with the 
greater expedition, and that he might be hindered by nothing, " rose and 
came (o Jesus ;" — in this ridding himself of all which would have been 
in his way, used often as an example for every soul which Jesus has 
called, that it should in like manner lay aside every weight and what- 
ever would hinder it from coming speedily to him, (Matt. xiii. 44, 46 ; 
Phil. iii. 7.) The Lord's question, " What wilt thou that I should do 
ftnio thee?" is, in part, an expression of his readiness to aid, a comment 
in act upon his own words, spoken but a little while before, " The Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister ;" (Matt. xx. 
28,) in part uttered for tie calling out into yet livelier exercise the faith 
and expectation of ike petitioBcr. (Matt. is. S8.) The man, whose 
cry has been hitherto a vague general cry for mercy, now singles out 
the blessing which he craves, declares the channel in which he desires 
that this mercy may run,* and makes answer, " Iiord, thai I might re- 
ceive my nghtJ''' Only St. Matthew mentions the touching of the eyes 
which were to be restored to vision, and only St. Luke the word of 
power, the "Heceive thy siffht,'" by which the cure was effected. The 
man, who had hitherto been tied to one place, now used aright his re- 
stored eyesight; for he used it to follow Jesus in the way, and this 
with the free outbreaks of a thankful heart, himself ^^ glorifying God," 
and being the occasion that others glorified his name as well. (Acts 
iii. 8—10.) 

repreliensorea et coniradietorea frigidos ChristJanos, Si autem perseverayerit, et eoa 
supfraTorIt perduraDdo, et Doa defecerit i bonis operibue; iidem ip^ jam obsequen- 
tur, qui nuts pruhibebant Tamdiu enim corripivmt et perturbaiit et yefant, quamdiu 
sibi cedi posse pr^esumuiit Si autem vioti fuerint perseverantia proficientium, con- 
veriunt ee et dicere incipiunt, Magnua homo, sanotua homo, felii cui Deua concessit 
HoDorant, gratiilantur, benodicunt, laudant -, quomodo i!la turba quie cutii Domino 
eiant. Ipsa prohibebal ne cieiu clamarent-, sed poetquam ilU ita clamaveruut, ut 
mecerentur audiri, et impetrare mieericordiam Domini, ipsa turba rursum dieit, Vocat 
Tos Jesua Jam et hortatores fiunt, qui pauIo ante oorripiebant ut tacereot. 

* Gregory the Great, (Som. 3 in E«aiig.,) commenting on this request of theirs, 
bids ua to make request for the same, and in like manner to conufntritle our petitions 
on the greatest thing of all: Non falaaa divitias. non terrena dona, non fugilivoa 
honorea S, Domino, sed Iticem quieramua ; neo luc«m quie loco clauditur, quie tem- 
pore fiditur, qufH noctium interruptione variatur, qiiie ^ nobia communiter cam 
pecoribus cemitur; aed lucem quaramoa, quam videre cum aolia Angelis poawmus, 
quun nee Initium inchoat. nee fiuia angustat. 
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XXXI. 

THE WITHERING OF THE FRUITLESS FIG-TREE. 



Tnia miracle was wrought upon the Monday of the week of Passion. 
On the Sunday of Palms our blessed Lord had made his triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, and in the evening, — since even now his hour, 
though close at hand, was not altogether come, — he retired ffom the 
snares and perils of the city to the safer Bethany, to the house probably 
of those sisters whom he had so lately enriched with a restored brother, 
and there passed the night. On the morning of Monday, as he was 
returning from Bethany to his ministry in the city very early, indeed 
before sunrise, the word against the fig-tree was spoken. That same 
evening he with his disciples went bacic to Bethany to lodge there, but 
probably at so late an hour that the darkness prevented these from 
marking the effects which had followed upon that word. It was not till 
the morning of Tuesday that tk y a the jig-tree dried ■ap from the 
roots." Such is the exact o d f the umstanees, in the telling of 
which St, Maik shows bin s If a mo e a urate observer of times than 
the first Evangelist; — not nd ed that th gives him any superiority ; 
our advantage is that we ha e b th narrat ns : — St. Matthew's, who was 
concerned for the inner id a a d hu d on to that, omitting circum- 
stances which came between, that he might present the whole event at 
a single glance, in, a single picture, without the historical perspective, — 
of which he at no time takes so much note, his gifts and his aim being 
ditferent; — and also St. Mark's, who was concerned likewise for the 
picturesque setting forth of the truth in its external details, as it was 
linked with times and with places, as it gradually unfolded itself before 
the eyes of men. 
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But while such difforencea as these are easily set at one, and they 
who enhance them into difficulties are the true Pharisees of history, 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels, there are other and undouhted 
difficulties in this narrative, and those not unworthy of consideration. 
And this first, that our Lord, knowing as by his divine power he must, 
that there were no figs upon that tree, should yet have gone to seek 
them there, should have made to his disciples as though he had expected to 
find them. It might be anxiously asked in what way this was consistent 
with the perfectness of sincerity and truth. Slight as would have been 
the deceit, yet, if it was such, it would trouble the cieamess of our 
image of him, whom we conceive of as the absolute Lord of truth. It 
is again perplexing, that he should have treated the tree as a moral 
agent, punishing it as though unfruitfulness was any guilt upon its part 
This would be in itself perplexing, but becomes infinitely more so by 
the notice which St. Mark inserts, and which indeed our acquaintance 
with the order of the natural year would, without this notice, have sug- 
gested, that it was not then the time of figs : so that at the time when 
they could not seasonably be expected, he sought, and was displeased at 
feiling to find them. For, whatever the under-meaning might have 
been in treating the tree as a moral agent, and granting that to have 
been entirely justified, yet does it seem again entirely lost and ob- 
soured, when it was thus put out of the power of the tree to be other- 
wise than it was, namely, without fruit. For the symbol must needs 
be carried through : if by a figure we attribute guilt to the tree for not 
having fruit, we must be consistent, and show that it might have had 
such, — that there was no just and sufficient excuse why it should have 
been without this. 

Upon the first point, that the Lord went to the tree, appearing to 
expect that he should find fruit upon it, and yet knowing that he should 
find none, deceiving thereby those who were with him, who no doubt 
believed that what he professed to look for, he expected to find, it is 
sufficient to observe that a similar charge might be made against all 
figurative teaching, whether by word or by deed: for in all such there 
is a worshipping of truth in the spirit and not in the letter; often a 
forsaking it in the letter, for the better honoring arid establishing of it in 
the spirit. A parable is told as true, and though the facts are feigned, 
yet is true, because of the deeper truth which sustains the outward 
fabric of the story ; it is true, because it is the shrine of truth, and be- 
cause the truth which it enshrines looks through and through it. Even 
so a symbolic action is done as real, as meaning something ; and yet, 
although not meaning the thing which it professes to mean, is no decep- 
tion, since it means somethmg infinitely higher and deeper, of which the 
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loirer action is a type, and in which that lower is lost and swallowed 
up; transfigured and transformed by the higher, whereof it is mada 
the vehicle. What was it, for instance, here, if Christ meant not 
really to look for fruit on that tree, being aware that it had nonel 
yet he did mean to show how it would fare with a man or with & 
nation, when God came looking from it for the fruits of righteousneas, 
and found nothing but the abundant leaves of a boastful yet empty 



As regards the second objection, that he should have put forth his 
anger on a tree, the real objection lying at the root of this in many 
minds oftentimes is, that he should have pnt forth his anger at all ; 
that God should ever, show himself as a punishing God ; that there 
should be any such thing as the wrath of the Lamb, as the giving 
account of advantages, as a dreadful day. But seeing that such things 
are, how needful that men should not foi^etit: yet they might have 
forgot it, as far as the teaching of the miracles went, but for this one 
— all the others being miracles of help and of healing. And even the 
severity of this, with what mercy was it tempered! He did not, like 
Moses and Elijah, make the assertion of God's holiness and his hatred 
of evil at the cost of many lives, but only at the cost of a single unfeel- 
ing tree. His miracles of mercy were unnumbered, and on men ; his 
miracle of judgment was but one, and on a tree. I 

* Auguatine {Qnast. Esaitg., 1. 2, c. 61): Non enim omne quod fingimus nierda- 
cium eet : eed quando id fingimus, quod nihil aignificat, tunc est mendnoium. Cum 
autero fictio nostra referturad aliquam significalifsieia, non est niendacium, sed aliqua 
figura yeritatia. Alioquin omnia quie k Bapientibus et Sanctis viria, vel etiam ab ipso 
Domino figuratfi dicta aunt, meodacifl deputabuDter, quia secundum usitatum int«l- 
lectum Don aubslstJt T^ritas talibus dictis .... Sicut auteiu dicta, ita etiam facta 
fingHntnr sine mendacio ad aliquam rem signiflcandam ; unde est etiam illud Domini 
quod in fici arbore quKaivit fructum eo tempore, quo ilia poma nondum eaaent. Non 
enim dubium eat illam inquisitionem non Cuisse yeram ; quivis enim bominum scirel, 
Bi non divinitate, vel tempore, poma ilians nrborem non habere. Fictio igitcr qua 
ad aliquam veritatem reiertur, figura eat; qua non refertur, mendaeium est. C£ 
8erm. 69, 4 — 6 : Quffirit intelligentem. noa facit errantem. 

\ Hilary {Comm. in .Ma«ft,, in loc): In eo quidem bonitatia Dominiese argumen- 
t iitn repcriemi!9. Nam ubi ofierre voluit procuraitB i. se aalutis exemplum, virtutis 
suie potestatem in humaoia cotporibus eseccuit: apem futnronun et animfe ealutem 

curisprffisentiumiegritudinumcommendans; nunc veri, ubi in contumaces formam 

BeveritalJs constitaebat, futnri apeciem damno arboria indicavil, ut infidelitatis pericu- 
l iim, sine detrimento eorum in quorum redemptionem Tenerat, doceretur. Thua, too, 
Qrofiua; ClementiasimuB Dominua, quutn innumeria miraculis aaa innoa jeternabene- 
ficia flgurSaaet, sef critatem judicii, quod infrugiferos homines manet, uno duntaxat 
signo, idque non in homine, eed in non eenaurit arbore, adumbravit ; ut certi eaaenius 
bonorum operum sterilitatem gratis facundantia ademptione puniri. Theophjlact 
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But tiien, say some, it was unjust to deal thus with a tree at all, 
Binee that, being incapable of good or of evil, was as little a fit object 
of blame as of prmse, of punishment as reward. But this very ob- 
jection does, in truth, imply that it was tiot unjust, that the tree was a 
Hung, which might therefore lawfully be used merely as a means 
for ends lying beyond itself. Man is the prince of creation, and all 
things else are to serve him, and then rightly fulfil their subordinate 
uses when they do serve him,— in their life or in their death,— yielding 
unto him fruit, or warning him in a Sgure what shall be the curse and 
penalty of unfruitfulness. Christ did not attribute moral responsibilities 
to the tree, when he smote it because of its unfruitfulness, but he did 
attribute to it a fitness for representing moral qualities.* All our lan- 
guage concerning trees, a good tree, a bad tree, a tree which ought to 
bear, is exactly the same continual transfer to them of moral qualities, 
and a witness for the natural fitness of the Lord's language,— the lan- 
guage indeed of an act, rather than of words. By his word, however, 
(Luke xiii. 6— 9,t) he had already in some sort prepared his disciples 

brings out in tlie same way fie i^OavBpuiiia of tlus miracle ; ^palvn oiv tH ShSpov, 

• WitsLua {MeUtem Leidm., p. 4U) expresses thia excellently well: At quid 
tiindera cotnmisit infelii arbor, ob qaam rem tain inopinato mulctaretnr exitio ! Si 
verborum proprietatem sectemur, omniuo nihiL Creaturie enim rationis expertes, uU 
TirtnUa &o vitii, its et prieroii flo pcenffi, propria et strict^ loquentes, incapacea sunt. 
Potest tamen in creatucis istis aliquid esistere, quod, aoalogicd et aymbolica quadam 
ratiooe, et vitio et pcenie respondeat. Defectos fruetuum in arbore cieteioquin gene- 
rosa, succulecta, bene plautaia, fiondosa, multa pollioente, Bjnibolic6 respondet vitio 
animi degenerantis, luxurioai, ingrati, siraulati, euperbi, vera tamen virtute destituti ; 
Bubitanea arboris ex imprecatione Christi arefactio, qua tolUtur qddquid in arbore 
Tidebatuc esse boni, analo^am quaodam babet cum justiaaroa Clirisd yindicta, qnS 
in eoa ammadvertit, qui benignitate sui abutuntnr. Quemadmodnm igitur pccoata 
iata hominum ver6 merentur prenam, ila kot' uvaTjiy'iav dici potest, arborem, ita -^H 
descripsimus compatatani, mereri eiitium. 

-I- It is very noticeable tbat iba only times that the fig-tree appears prominently 
in the Hew Testament, it appears as the symbol pf evil ; here and at Luke xiii. 8. 
Isidore of Pelnaium (in Obaueb's OaUna. in loe.) refera to the old tradition, that it 
was the tree of temptation m Paradiae. For traditions of impurity connected witli it, 
see TEBTCi.i,iAii,i)5 F«dii:ic., c 6, BnfEou calls it arbre indficent; for eiplanation of 
which aee a learned note in Sbpp'b Leben Jem, v. 3, p. 225, seq, Bernard (In Cant. 
Serm^ 60, 3); Maledicit ficulnew pro eo quod non invenit in el fructum. Bene ficus, 
qufB bona licet Patriarcharam radice prodierit, nunquam tamen in altum profic^re, 
numquam se hnmo attoUere volnit, numquam respondere radici proceritate ramorum, 
generositate floruro, fcecunditate fhictuum. Male proraus tibi cum tua raJice con- 
venit, ai'bor pnsilla, tortuoaa, nodosa. Eadis enim sancta. Quid ea dignum tola 
apparet in ramis) The Greek proverbial expressions ov-fivof dWp, a poor ettengtli- 
less man, rnKivj) l^monpia, unhelpful help, supply further paraUels. 
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for underatanding and interpreting his swit ; and the not unfrequent usa 
of this very symbol in the Old Testament, as at Hos. ix. 10; Joel i. 7, 
must have likewise helped them to this. 

But allowing all this, do not the words of St. Mark, "/or lk« time of 
Jiga was not yet" acquit the tree even of this figurative guilt ; does not 
the faet thus mentioned defeat the symbol, and put it, so to speak, in 
contradiction with itself? — does it not perplex us as regards our Lord's 
conduct, that he should have looked for figs, when they could not have 
been there ; — that he should have been as though indignant, when he 
did not find them? The simplest, and as it appears to me, the entirely 
satisfying explanation of this difficulty is the following. At that early 
period of the year, March or April, neither leaves nor fruit were natu- 
rally to be looked for on a fig-tree, (the passages often quoted to the con- 
trary not making out, as I think, their point,*) nor in ordinary circum- 

• Moreover, all the eKplan.itions which go to pmvc that> according to the nutural 
orderof thinefs.in a climate like that of Palestine, there might have been, even at this 
early time of the year, figa on that tree, either winter figs which bad survived till 
spring, or the early figs of spring themaelvea, all these, ingenious kb they often are, jet 
aeemtomehesiile the matter. For without entering further into the question, whether 
they prove their point or not, they shatter upon that o& y^ jw Kaipd^ ovKav, of St. Mark ; 
from which i t is plain that no socU caltulation of probabilities brought the Lord thither, 
but those abnormal leaves, which he counteil might have been accompanied with ab- 
normal fruit. Four or five dealings with thefe words have been proposed, by which 
it is sought to make them nit mean that which they hesr upon their front, and so to 
disencumber the passage of difficulties, witli which otherwise, according to the ordinary 
interpretations, it is laden. To begin then with the worat, it is, I thinfc, that whidi 
places a note of interrogation at the end of these words, and makes the sacred histo- 
rian to bnrst out in an exclamation of wonder at the barrenness of the flg-lree. — " For 
was it Bot the time of figs V But this sort of passionate narration — this supplying the 
reader with his feelings ready made, his wonder, his abhorrence, his admiration — ia 
that, the unifnnn absence of which is, perhaps, one of the very most striking featureg 
of the Gtespel narraUvea, and which, therefore, it is impossible could have found pkcs 
here. To pass on to one scarcely better, though cei'tiunly more ingenious ; it ie that 
which Daniel Heinsius first proposed, and to which Knatchbull, Gataker, and others, 
hsTE assented. HJa help is in a different pointing and accenting of the passage, as 
thus, oiydfSp}, taipdf, dtiicui'- " for where he was, it was the season of figs," — in the mild 
climate of Judiea, where, as we know, the fruits of the earth ripened nearly a mouth 
earlier than in Galilee. But al! MSS, and andent versions are opposed to this view 
of the passage; and toeipressibi loci by oi ydg ^v is a very questimable proceeding. 
Deyling (Obti. Sac., v. 3, p. all) sapports an eiplnnafion which ia preferable to this. 
He makes ai=: ofTro, and Koipor ^ tempus coUigendi fruotfla, the time for the gather- 
ing the figs. Their harveat had not yet arrived ; therefore the Lord could reasonably 
have looked for some upon the tree ; and the words will he an explanation, not of 
the words " he fotmd tmthiiiff btd haves," immediately going before, but of bis earlier 
mentioned going to the tree, expecting to find fruit thereon. This explanation haa 
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stances would ar.y one have sought them there. But that tree, by put- 
ting forth leaves, made pretension to be something more than others, to 
have fruit upon it, seeing that m the fig-tree the fniit appears before 
the leaves* This tree, so to speak, vaunted itself to be in advance of 

Kuinoel, Wetstein, and others, npoo its side. The (act of the remoteness of the words 
to which this clause will refer, ia not fatal (o this meaoing, for similar instances might 
be adduced from St. Mark, as xvi, 3, 4; and xii. 12, where the words, " for they knew 
that he had spoken against them," are an eiplanafion of the fact that thny sought to 
lay hold on bim, not of their fearing the people. But iraipdr tCv Kopnan, (Matt. xii. 
34, cf. lute XI. 10,) on which the upholders of this scheme greatly rely, means the 
time of the ripe fruits, and not the time for their ingathering. 

That, however, which has fonnd more tavor than any of these, and which Ham- 
mond, D'Outrein, and many more have embraced, would make Kaipo^^Koipi; co^opo;, 
and would understand St. Mark to be saying, It was an unfavorable season for figs. 
A very old, although almost unnoticed reading, 6 yUp KOifidi ovK r/v miKav, would be 
still more favorable to this explanation. Yet still we want some example of Kotpof 
alone being used as^saipof euifopog, for Mali xiii. SO, luke xs. 10, which are some- 
times adduced, do not satisfy. This, slightly modified, ia Olshauseu's meMiing, and 
that of a writer in the Theol. Slud. und Kril., 1848, p. 181, tsj. These do not maka 
KaipSc exactly " season." since the season for the chief crop, whether good or bad, had 
not jet arrived, and therefore there would be no room for expreaaing ajudgment 
about it ; but they take it in the sense of weather, temperature ; Kaipo; =: tempos 
opportunum. If there had been favorable weather, that is, such as had been at once 
moist and warm, there would have been figs on the tree ; not indeed the general crop, 
but the ficus precox, (ace Flisy, B. N., 1. 15, c 19,) the early spring fig, which was 
counted an especial delicacy, (" the figa that are first ripe," Jer. ixiv. 2,) and to which 
laaiah alludes (sxviii. 4) as " the hatty fruit before the sumnifr, which when he that 
looketh upon it seetb, while it is yet in hia band, he eateth it up" (cf. Hos. ix. 10) ; 
or if not theac, the late winter fig, which Shaw mentions (WinEa'a Real Worlerbuch, 
a. V. Feigetttiaum) as first ripening after the tree has lost its leaves, and hanging on 
the tree, in a mild season, into the spring. The writer in the Thml. Sl«d. u. Krit. 
has certainly brought a passage much to the point in support of this view of mipSi 
as favorable weather. It ia this, from the ff^iMba of Euripides, — 

OiJKOiiu Scivdv, el y? /tip naur/ 
Tua:owoa Koipav 8e68ev, ei eTuxan ^pei, 
XpT/aT^ d", li/ioproinf liv xp^iiv airr^v to^eIw, 
KaKSw didwffj Kopjrov. 

Upon KQipof here, Matthije says i Quum xmpo; omnia complectatur, qojB alicni rei 
opportuna et conscntanea sunt, hoc loco propria significat omnia ea, qniB agris, ut 
fruotus ferant, accommodata sunt, ut pluviam, cceli commodam temperiem, quo sensu 
accepisse Euripidem ex adjeclo SeoBa' patet. Yet allowing all this, there is a long 
step between it and proving noipSf aiiKuv to be =: temjius opportunum fids. The 
great advantage of the exposition given in the text is. that it requires no violence to 
be done t« the words, but takes them ia that sense in which every one, but for difS- 
Cultiea which seem to follow, would take them. 

• Plioy (// If., 1. 16, c 49) : Ei demum aeriua folium nascitur quirn pomum. 
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all the other trees, challenged the passer-by that he should come and 
refresh himself with its fruit. Yet when the Lord accepted its chal- 
lenge, and drew near, it proved to be but as the others, without fruit as 
they ; for indeed, as the Evangelist observes, the time of figs had not 
yet arrived, — its fault, if one may use the word, lying in its pretensicffl, 
in its making a show to run before the rest, when it did not so indeed. 
It was condemned, not so much for having no fruit, as for this, that not 
having fruit, it clothed itself abundantly with leaves, with the foliage 
which, being there, did, according to the natural order of the tree's de- 
Telopment, give pledge and promise that fruit should he found on it, if 
sought. 

And this will then exactly answer to the sin of Israel, which under 
tlua tree waa symbolized, — ^that sin being not so much that they were 
without fruit, as that they boasted of so much. Their true fruit, the 
true fruit of any people before the Incarnation, would have been to own 
that they had no fruit, that without Christ, without the incarnate Son 
of God, they could do nothing ; to have presented themselves before 
God, hare and naked and empty altogether. But this was exactly what 
Israel refused to do. Other nations might have nothing to boast of, but 
they by their own showing had much.* And yet on closer inspection, 
the reality of righteousness waa as much wanting on their part as any 
where besides. 

And how should it have been otherwise? "for the time of Jigs was 
not yet;" — the time for the bare stock and stem of humanity to array 
itself in bud and blossom, with leaf and fruit, had not come, til! its 
ingrafting on the nobler stock of the true Man. All which anticipated 
this, which would say that it could be any thing or do any thing other- 
wise than in him and by him, was deceitful and premature. The other 
trees had nothing, but they did not pretend to have any thing ; this tree 
had nothing, but it gave out that it had much. So was it severally with 
Gentile and with Jew, The Gentiles were bare of all fruits of right- 
eousness, but they owned it; the Jews were bare, but they vaunted that 
they were full. The Gentiles were sinners, but they hypocrites and pre- 
tenders to boot, and by so much further from the kingdom of God, and 
more nigh unto a curse.f Their guilt was not that they had not the 
perfect fruits of faith, for it was not the season for such ; the time of ttese 

* It is not a little remarkable that it waa with the fig-leavea that in Paradise 
Adam Rttempted to deny Ma nakedness, and to present Mmself aa other than a eicner 
before Qod. (Gen, iiL 1.) 

f Wit3ius{J/eZeimi. Leiden, p. 415) : Folia sunt jactatio Legis. templi, culliis, 
CEerimoniaruio, pietatis denique et sanctimoniffi, quarum se specie valdS efferebant 
Fruotus aunt resipiaceatia, fides, aooctitaa, quibaa carebant. 
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■was not yet ; but that, not having, they so boastfully gave out that they 
bad, — not that they were not healed, but that, being unhealed, they 
counted themselves whole. The Law would have done its work, the 
very work for which (Jod ordained it, if it had stripped them of these 
boastful leaves, or rather had prevented them from ever putting them 
forth. 

Here, then, according to this explanation, there is no difficulty either 
in the Lord's going to the tree at that unseasonable time, — he would 
not have gone, but for those deceitful leaves wluch announced that fruit 
was there,— nor in the (symbolical) punishment of the unfruitful tree at 
this season of the year, when according to the natural order it could not 
have had any. It was punished not for being without fruity but for pro- 
claiming by the voice of those leaves that it had such, — not for being 
barren, but for being false. And this was the guilt of Israel, a guilt so 
much deeper than the guilt of the nations. The attentive study of the 
epistle to the Romans supplies the true key to the right understanding 
of this miracle ; such passages especially as iL 3, 17 — 37 ; x. 3, 4 21 ■ 
xi. 7, 10, Nor should that remarkable parallel, Ezek. xvii. 24: "And 
all the trees of the field shall know that I the Lord . , . have dried up the 
green tree and made the dry tree to flourish," be left out of account.* 
And then the sentence, "iVo man eat fruit of tJiee hereafter for ever^^ 
will be just the reversal of the blessing that in them all nations of the 
earth should be blessed — the symbolic eounterstroke to the ratification 
of the Levitioal priesthood, through the putting forth,hy Aaron's rod, of 
bud and blossom and fruit in a night. Henceforth the Jewish synagogue 
is stricken with a perpetual barrenness ;t it once was every thing, but 
now it is nothing, to the worid ; it stands apart, like a thing forbid ; 
what little it has, it communicates to none ; the curse has come upon it, 
that no man henceforward shaU eat fruit of it for ever.J 

» It 19 possible, and some hare tbought, that our Lord has another allusion to 
what here he had done in those other words ot his, " If they do these things in a 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry \" (Lute xxiiL 31 ;) if God so dealt wiHi 
him " a green tree," full of sap, full of life, if he thos brdsed and put him to pain, 
how should he deal with Israel after tho fleah, a " dry" tree, withered and dried ap 
under the power of that curse which had been spoken against it ! 

f Witsiua {Meletan. Leiden., p. 41G) ; Parabolica Jjofla maledictio agniScavit, fu- 
tunim esse ut populus Israelitious, justa Dei indignatione, omni yigore et sueoo spiri- 
tualis ftecundiiatis privetur, et quia E-uctus bonorum operum proferre isthoc tempore 
noluit, dein nee possit. Ac velnti maledictionis sententiam fieiis arelitctio protinus 
BEoepit, sic et Judieoram natio, mos post spretum proteryfi Meesiara, exaniit. 

% Ai^ustine brings ont often and very strikingly the figurative character of this 
miracle ; — though, with roost other expositors, he misses what seems to me the chief 
stress of this tree's (symbolic) guUt, and that which drew on it the curse, namely, its 
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And yet this '^for ever" has its merciful limitation, when we como 
to transfer the curse from the tree to that of which the tree was as a 
living parable ; a limitation which the word itself* favors and allows ; 
which lies hidden in it, to be revealed in due time. None shall eat fruit 
of that tree to the end of the present eeon, not until these " times of the 
Gentiles" are fulfilled. A day indeed will come when Israel, which now 
says, "I ara a dry tree," shall consent to that word of its true Lord, 
which of old it denied, "From me is thy fruit found," and shall he ar- 
rayed with the richest foliage and fruit of all the trees of the field. 
The Lord, in his great discourse upon the last things (Matt, xxiv.) ina- 
pliea this, when he gives this commencing conversion of the Jews under 
the imago of the re-cloljhing of the bare and withered fig-tree with leaf 
and bud, as tho sign of the breaking in of the new teon, which he does, 
saying, " Now learn a parable of the figtree. When his branch is yetf 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer is nigh: so like- 
wise ye, when ye shall see all these things, know that it is near, even at 
the doors." (ver. 32, 33.) 

It would appear from St. Matthew that some beginnings of the threat- 
ened withering b^an to show themselves, almost as soon as the word 
of the Lord was spoken ; a shuddering fear may have run through all 
the leaves of the tree, which was thus stricken at its heart. But it was 
not till the next morning, as the disdples returned, that they took note 

running before ita time, and by its leavas proclaiming it had fruit, when its true part 
and that which the season would ha^e justiBed, would have been to present itself 
with neither. He, in the following quotations, otherwise so admirable, makes ita bar- 
renness, euntrasted with its pomp ot leaves, to be the stress of its feult, putting out 
of sight the wnHmtlinen of those leaves and of that pretence of fruit which is the most 
important element in the whole. Thus {Serm. 11, c 6) : Etiam ipsa qua a Domino 
facta sunt, aliquid significantia er^t, quasi verba, si dici potest, visiHIia et aliquid 
^nificantia. Quod maKimfl apparet in eo quod prffitcr tempus poma quajsivit in ar- 
bore, et quia non inyeoit, arbori maledicens aridam ferit. Hoc factum nisi figuratam 
acrapiatur, Btnltum invenitur; primi quieaisse poma in illfi arbore,quani!o tempus non 
erat ut essent in ulHarbore: deinde ei pomorum jam tempua easet, non Inhere poma. 
qu£B culpa arboris eaaet ? Sed quia sigoificabat, quMrere se non eoldm folia, sed et 
fructum, id eat, non soliim vecba, sed et facta hominum, arefaciendo ubi sola folia in- 
venit, significavit eorum pcenam, qui loqui bona poaaunt, facere bona nolunt. Of 
Serm. B8. c 3 : Christus nssciebat, quod rusticus aciebat ! quod noyerat arboris cultM, 
nonnoTerat arboris creator! CClni ergo esuriens poma quieMvit in arbore, significaTit 
se aliquid esurire, et aliqnid aliud qusrere ; et arborem illani sine fructu foliis 
plenam reperit, et maledixit; et aruit. Quid arbor fecerat fructum non alfereado ) 
Qua! culpa arboris infecunditas ) Sed sunt qal fructum volunlate dare non possunt 
Hlorum est culpa sterilitaa, quorum fecunditas est voluntas. 
" Ek Toii alalia. 
I Or rather " is now," Iji^. 
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of the utter perishing of the tree, which had followed upon that word 
spoken, so that it was " dried up from the roois,^' and called their Lord's 
attention to the same : " Master, behold the fig-tree which thou cursedst, 
is withered away.'"* The Lord will not let the occasion go by without 
its fui-ther lesson. What he had done, they might do the same and 
more. Faith in God would place them in relation with the same power 
which he wielded, so that they might do mightier things even thau this 
at which they marvelled so much. 



• In tte lone in which this observation was made, an interrogation waa implied ; 
they would observe that it was so, nnd ask of him kavt it was eo. This is jet more 
evident in St. Matthew's " Hoai soon ti the fig-tret ailhered aatag /" by many made 
an inlerrogation ; thus in Bishop Lloyd's edition, who prints jrtlf vapaxp^/ia ^Jjjpuvftj 
f) ouk5 ; but in that iruf there ia not an eipresa question, only an interrogative ei- 
chuaatioD. 
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THE HEALING OF MALCHUS'S EAR. 



The cutting off the ear of tlie servant of the high priest by one (A the 
disciples, who would fain have fought for his Master that he should not 
be delivered to the Jews, is related by all four Evangelists, (Matt. xxvi. 
51; Mark xiv. 47; Luke xxii. 50; John xviii. 10;) but the miracle 
belongs only to St. Luke, for he only tells hoiv the Lord made good the 
wrong which his disciple had inflicted. And we may trace, perhaps, in 
this Evangelist a double interest which might have specially moved him 
to the including in his Gospel this work of grace. As a physician, this 
cure, the only one of its kind which we know of our Lord's performing, 
the only miraculous healing of a wound inflicted by external violence, 
would attract his special attention. And then, besides, there was 
nothing nearer to St. Luke's heart, or that cohered more intimately 
with the purpose of his Gospel, than the portraying of the Lord on the 
side of his gentleness, his mercy, and benignity; all which so gloriously 
shone out in this gracious work in favor of one who was in arms against 
his life. 

The Evangelist, no doubt, knew very well, but has not thought good 
to tell us, who it was that struck this blow, — ^whether the deed might 
still have brought him into trouble, though that appears an exceedingly 
improbable explanation, or from some other cause. St. Matthew and 
St. Mark equally preserve silence on this head, and are content with 
generally designating him, Matthew as "one of them -who were mlh 
Jesus," Mark as "one of them which stood by." And it is only from 
St. John that we learn, what perhaps otherwise we might have guessed, 
but could not certainly have known, that it was St. Peter, who in this 
way sought to deliver his imperilled Lord. He also alone gives us the 
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name of the high priest's servant who was smitten; "Ike sefvanfs name 
was Malekus." The last may easily have been unknown to the other 
Evangelists, thoiagh it very naturally came within the circle of St. 
John's knowledge, who had, in some way that is not explained to ua, 
acquaintance with the high priest, (John xviii. 15,) and with the consti- 
tution of his household ; so accurate an acquaintaace, as that he was 
aware even of so slight a eircumstance as that one of those, who later 
in the night provoked Peter to hia denial of Christ, was kinsman of him 
whose ear Peter had cut offi (ver, 26.) 

The whole circumstance is singularly characteristic ; the word- 
hearer for the rest of the apostles proves, when occasion requires, the 
sword-he&rer also — not indeed in this altogether of a different temper 
from the others, but showing himself prompter and more forward in ac- 
tion than them all. While they are saying, "Lard, shall tee smite wilh 
the sword?" perplexed between the natural instinct of defence and love 
of their perilled Lord, on the one side, and his precepts on the other, 
that they should not resist the e\ iJ — he waits not for the answer, but 
impelled by the natural eourige ot his heart,* and taking no heed of 
the odds against bm, aims a blow at one, probably the foremost of the 
band, — the first that was darmg to lay profane hands on the sacred per- 
son of his Lord. This was " a servant of the high priest's^' one there- 
fore who, according to the proverb, "like master like man," may very 
probably have been especially forward in this bad work, — himself a 
CaJaphas of a meaner stamp, Peter was not likely to strike with any 
other but a right good will, and no doubt the blow was intended to 
cleave down the aggressor, though by God's good providence the stroke 
was turned aside, and grazing the head at which it was aimed, but still 
coming down with sheer descent, cut off" the ear, — the " right ear" as 
St. Luke and St John tell us, — of the assailant who thus hardly es- 
caped with his life. 

The words with which our Lord rebuked the untimely zealf of his 



* JosephuB charactflriiea the Galilieane as paxijiovi. 

t Modern expositors are sotnetimee a good deal too hard upon this deed of Peter's. 
OBlviii, for instance, wbo has a great deal more io tMa tone : Stnlto sua zelo Petrua 
gravem io&miam magistro suo ejusque doctrinie inusserat. The wisest word upon 
the matter (and on its Old Testament parallel, Exod. ii. 12) is to be found in Acotis- 
TiNB, Con. Faittt., L 22, o. TO. He keeps as far from this unmeasured rebuke as from 
ibe absurdity of the Komish expositors, who many of ttiem exalt and magnify this act 
as one of a holy and righteons indignation, Stella, for instance (in ioc^, who likens 
it to the act of Phinehas, (Nunt xxv. 7,) by which he won the high priesthood for his 
fcjnily for erer. Leo (he Great, {Serai. 60, c *,) had already spoken of it in the same 
way: 'Ss.ia et beatus Petrua, qui animosiore constantly Domino cohierebat, et contra 
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disciples are diiferent;/ givea by different Evangeliafg, or rather they 
have each given a different portion, each one ehough to indicate the 
spirit in which all was spoken. In St. Matthew they are related moat 
at length. That moment, indeed, of uttermost confiasion seems to have 
been eo fitting one for a discourse so long as that which he records, not 
to speak of further words recorded by the others ; nor is it at first easy 
to see how he could have found opportunity for them. But if we sup- 
pose that he gave this monition to hia disciples, while the healing of 
Malchus was going forward, and while all were attentive to and won- 
dering at that, the difficulty will disappear ; not to say that his captors, 
who may have feared resistance or attempts at rescue on the part of 
his servants, now that they found his wDrds to be words prohibiting 
aught of the kind, may have been most willing to suffer him to speak 
unhindered. 

Our Lord, when he joins together the taking the sword and perishing 
with tie sword, refers, no doubt, to the primal law, "Whoso sheddeth 
maa's blood, by man skall his blood be shed," (Gen. ix. 6,) as again 
there is probable allusion to these words of his. Rev. xiii. 10. But the 
application of the words, "All they that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword" has been sometimes erroneously made, as though Christ, to 
quiet Peter, were saying, " There is no need for thee to assume the 
task of the punishing these violent men: they have taken the sword, 
and by the just judgment of God they will perish by the sword."* But 
the warning gainst taking the sword connects itself so closely with the 
command, " Put up again thy sword into his place," and the meaning of 
the verse following (Matt, xxvi. 53) is so plainly, " Thinkest thou that 
I need help so poor as thine, when, instead of you, twelve weak trem- 

violenforura impetua fervore aanctte carilatis esars^at, in eervum principia aacerdotum 
uens est gladio, et auram viri feroaiia inatJintie iibacidit. Another finds io the words 
of (he Lord, " Put up thy sword into the sheath," a aancdon for the wielding of the 
civil sword by the Church ; for, a; he bids ua note, Christ does not say. " Put aiooy 
thy sword ;" but " PkI up thy ^vmrd into the sheath" — that is, " Keep it in rendiness 
to draw fortt again, when the right occasion shall arrive." — Tertullian, in an opposite 
extreme, finds in these words a declaration of the unlawfulness of the military ser- 
vice under every drcumstance for the Chriatlan {De IdoloL, c 19) : Omnem militenl 
Dominus in Fetro ezarmando disciuxit. 

* Orotiua: Noli, Fetre consideratione ejus quia mihi infertur njur le one tat or 
Deo prieripere ultionem. Leria euim sunt vulnera qute k te pat possunt Stat en m 
rata sententia, crudelea istoa et aanguinarioa, etiam te quiescente g av a mas Deo 
daturas posnaa euo aaogume. This ioterprelation is a good deal I ler thai Orotius 
It Is, I think, Chryaostom's, and Euthymiiu sees in these words a jrpo^i a na 
Sia^Bopaf Tuv ineiBovTav ofirji ImiAu'tw. 
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blmg men, inexpert in war, I might even now* pray to my Father, and 
he wonld give me on the moment twelve legionsf of mighty angels on 
my behalf!"! — ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ingenuity which Grotius and others use, and 
it is much, to recommend the other meaning, cannot persuade to a re- 
ceiving it 

The passage supplies a fine parallel to 2 Kin. vi. 17; a greater than 
Elisha IB here, and by this word would open the spiritual eye of his 
troubled diociple, and show him the mount of God, full of chariots and 
horses ol fiie, armies of heaven which are encamping round him, and 
whom a beck from him would bring forth, to the utter discomfiture of 
Possibly our blessed Lord, even as he thus spake, was 
f the temptation to claim this help from God, — the same 
temptation as constituted the essence of Ike Temptation ; but it is one 
no sooner offered him, than he rejects it at once; for bow then should 
that eternal purpose, that will of God, of which Scripture was the out- 
ward expression, "that ihm it must be" how should this be fulfilled? 
(Cf. Zech. xiii. 7.) 

In St. John the same entire subordination of his will to the will of 
the Father, which must binder him from claiming this unseasonable 
help, finds its utterance under another image; that of a cup which he 
needs must drink : " The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it?" The imago is frequent in Scripture, resting on the thought 
of some potion which, however bitter, must yet be drained, since such 
is the wili of him who has put it into the hands. Besides Matt. xx. S3, 



» 'Apri. " Even now at the latest raoraent, when thinga are gone ao far, when I 
am already in tlie hands of Kiine enemies." — Kdt TrapaaT^an /loi = et servilio meo 
aistet. (Rom. vL 19 ; xii. I.) 

f The phrase ia remacltable, when counected with the eipresBion ?rJ.^of nrpaTi&c 
oipavioti, Luke u. 13, and some other aimilar language. Without falling in with the 
dreams of the Areopagite, we may see here intimaliona of a hierarchy in heaven. 
Bengel ; Angeli in suos nnmeroa et ordines ciiviai aunt. 

I Jerome : Hon indigeo duodedra apostolonim auxilio, qui possum habere duode- 
diQ legiones angelici exereitils. Maldonatua ; Mihil quidem verosiroile videtur Chria- 
tuin aogelos non militibua, aed diaoipulia opponere, qui duodecim eraot, ac propterea 
duodedm non pinres nee pauciorea legiones nomin&99e, ut indicaret posse se pro duo- 
decim homioibuB duodecim legionea habere. The fact that the number of apostlea 
who were even tempted to draw aword in Christ's behalf was, by the apostasy of 
Judaa, not now twelve, but eleven, need not perplex us, or remove u» from this in- 
terpretation. The Lord contemplates them tn their ideal completeness : for it was 
no accident, but rested on a deep fitness that they were twelve, and neither fewer 
nor more. He does the same, saying in another place, " Ye diall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel," (Mati xix. 28,)— when, in Ufee mamier, 
it was not Judas, but his aucceaaor that should ait upon a throne. 
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23 ; xxvi. 39, where the cup is the cup of holy suffering, there is often, 
especially in the Old Testament, mention of the cup of God's anger, 
(Isai. li. IT, 23; Ps. xi. 6; kxv. 8; Jer. xsy. 15, 17; slix. 12; Lam. 
iy. 21 ; Rev. xiv. 10 ; xvi. 19 ;) in every case the cup having this in 
common, that it is one from which flesh and biood shrinks hack, which 
a man would fain put away from his iips if he might, though a moral 
necessity in the first place, and a physical in the second, will not suffer 
him to do so. 

And the words that follow, "Suffer ye thus far," are to be accepted as 
addressed still to the disciples : " Hold now ;* thus fer ye have gone in 
resistance, but let it he no further; no more of this," The other expla^ 
nation, which makes them to have been spoken by the Lord to those 
into whose hands he had come, that they should bear with him till he 
had accomplished the cure, has nothing to recommend it. Having thus 
checked the too forward zeal of his disciples, and now carrying out into 
act his own precept, " Love your enemies, .... do good to them that 
hate you," he touched the ear of the wounded man, " and healed Mm." 
Peter and the rest meanwhile, after ,this brief flash of a carnal courage, 
forsook their divine Master, and, leaving him in the hands of his ene- 
mies, fled, — the wonder of the crowd at that gracious work of the Lord, 
or the tumult with the darkness of the night, or these both together, fa- 
voring their escape. 

* A conuna should find place after idn. 
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XXXIII, 

THE SECOND MIRACULOUS DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 



John ssL 1—23. 

It almost seemed as though St. John's Gospel had found its solemn 
completion in the words (ver. 30, 31} with which the preceding chapter 
ended; so that this chapter appears, and probably is, in the exaetest 
sense of the word, a postscript, — something which the beloved apostle, 
after he had made an end, thought it important not to leave untold ; 
which he may have added, perhaps, at the request of his disciples, who 
had often heard delightedly the narrative from his own lips, and desired 
that before his departure he should set it down, that the Church might 
be enriched with it for ever.* 

• The quaatioQ concerning tbe aulbentidty of this chapter was first stirred by 
QrotiuB; not that he esteemed it altogether Bpurioua, but added, probably after St 
John's death, by the Ephesian elders, who had often heard the liietory from his lips. 
Very unlike tbe other suspicious passage in SI. John's Goipel (viii, 1 — 11), there is no 
outward evidence of any kind against it. Every MS. possesses it, and there was 
never a doubt expressed about it in antiquity. He, therefore, and tbose who have 
followed him in the same I'lne, Clericus, Semler, LQcke, Scbott, ( Comm. de indole cap, 
nil. Ev. Joh., Jen., 1S25,) can have none bat internal evidences, drawn from alleged 
differences in style, in langui^e, in manner of expression, from St. John's cunfessed 
writings, on which to build an argument, — evidences frequently deceptive and always 
inconclusive, but here even weaker than nsnal Every thing marks die hand of the 
beloved disciple. Not merely do we feel the tone of the narration to be his; for that 
might be explained by supposing others to be telling what he had often told them ; but 
single phrases and turns of language, unobserved by us at first, and till we have aoch 
motives for observing (hem, bear witneaa for him. It is he alone who uses Tiffepia;, 
Baijxuua Tfi; Ti^cpidio; {vL 1, 23), tor the lake of Galilee ; or TzaiSla, as a word of 
address from the teacher to the taught (cf. ver. 6 with 1 John ii. 18, 18) ; iriofeiw, 
which occurs twice in this chapter (ver. 3. 10), is met with only three times, save in 
St. John's writings, in the whole New Testament ; but is so much a favorite with him, 
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It was upon the sea of Galilee that this appearance of Christ to hia 
disciples, with the miracle which accompanied it, took place. Doubtless 
there is a significance to be found in the wtrds, " Jesus showed," or 
manifested " himsel/f" as Chrjsostom long ago observed, — no other than 
this, that his body after the resurrection was only visible by a distinct 
act of his will. From that time the disciples did not, as before, tee 
Jesus, but Jesus appeared unto or was seen by them. It is not for nothing 
that the language is changed, or that in language of this kind all liis 
appearances after the resurrection are related. (Luke xxiv. 34 ; Acta 
xiii. 31 ; 1 Cor. xv. 5, G, 7, 8.*) It is the same with angels, and all 
heavenly manifestations: men do not see them, as though it lay in their 
will to do so or not; such language would be inappropriate: but they 
appear to men; (Judg. vi. 12; siii. 3, 10, 21 ; Matt, syii, 3; Luke i. 
11; xxii.43; Acts ii. 3 ; vii.2; xvi.9; xxvi. 16 ;) are only visible to 
those for whose sakes they are vouchsafed, and to whom they are willing 
to show themselves. I Those to whom this manifestation was vouchsafed 
were Simon Peter and Thomas and Natlianael, James and John, and 
two other disciples that are not named. It makes something for the 
current opinion that the Nathanael of St. John, is the Bartholomew of 
the other Evangelists, thus to find him named not after, but in the midst 
of, some of the very chiefest apostles. Who were the two unnamed 
disciples cannot, of course, be known. They too were not improbably 

that beHdea these, (here are six instances of its iiae in hia Goape! alone, (vii. 30, S2, 
44; viii. BO; x. 89; si, 67,) to -which may be added Rev. six, 20. Again, kTudiu (ver. 
6, 11) is ona of his words (vi. 44; xiL 32; xvlLi, 20), being found else hut once. 
The double i/i^ at the beginning of a sentence (ver. 18), ia exclusively St. John's, 
occurring twenty-five times in hia Gospel, but never elsewhere. The appellation of 
Thomas. Qu/juJ ri leyo^inJOf i/du/jof (ver. 21, ct si. 16 ; xs. 24), ia also exclusively 
his. Comptire, too, ver. 19 with sii, 23 and xviiL S2 ; the use also of i/jo/uf (ver. 
13), with the parallel use at vi. 11. 'OVupiiw, too, and it&'^iv Seirsfiov (ver. 16), be- 
long <Bilj to him (iv. 64) ; and the narrator interposing words of hia own, as a com- 
ment <m and explanation of the Lord's words (ver. 19), is quite after the favorite 
manner of St. John. (ii. 21 ; tL 6 ; viL 89.) And of these peculiarities many more 
might be adduced. 

• 'Eijiavlpuatv iatiriv (aea John iL II) is here = 5^6); in the passages quoted 
above, which might easily be multiplied. 

f I'has Ambrose on the appearing of the angel to Zacharias (Exp. in Lm.,1- 1, 
c. 24) ; Ben6 apparuisse dicitur ei, qui eum repent* conapexit. Et hoc specialiter aut 
deAngeliaautdeDeoSeriptaradivinatenereconsuevit; ut quod non potest prsvi- 
deri, apparere dicatur . . , , Non enim similiter sensibilia videntur, et ia in cajua vo- 
luntate aitum eat videri, et eujas nature est non videri, voluntatis viderL Nam el 
noD vult, non videtur : si vult, videtur. These are Chrysostom'a worda : 'Ef r^ eiirdv 
t^av^puacv kaorov, Touro SijTjil, 5ti el ftij JSeAe, Koi aSiTdq loKTflu iul avynaTo^aaai 
i^VEpueev, oi'X i'pO.To, toS du/iaTO?' ivrof ai^apTOV. 
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apostles, disciples in the most eminent sense of the word ;* Lightfoot 
supposes that they were Andrew and Philip. , 

Peter's declaration that he -will go to fish, is not, as has been 
strangely supposed, a declaration that he has lost his hope in Jesus as the 
Messiah, renounced his apostleship, and therefore returns to his old 
occupations, there being no nobler work for him in store. But it was 
quite in the wise manner of the Jewish teachers, to have a manual trade 
that they might fall back on in the time of need, and thus not be depen- 
dent on their scholars for support; what good service Paul's skill in 
making tents did him is well known ; probably also they found it health- 
ful to their own minds, to have some outward occupalioa for which to 
exchange at times their spiritual employments. The words themselves, 
"I go a Jiskijiff," are not merely a declaration of his intention, but a 
summons to his friends to accompany him, if they are so minded; 
whereupon they declare their readiness; " We aho go with thee." 
During all the night, though that is ever accounted the opportunest time 
for fishing, they caught nothing. When at early dawn the risen Lord 
stood upon the shore, they did not at first i-ecognize him. Nor even 
when he addressed them as " Children^' did they know that it was he, — 
the mighty change which had passed upon him at his resurrection had so 
left him at once the same and yet another. (C£ John xs. 14, 15.) 
When they acknowledged in reply to his question, " Save ye any meat P' 
the ill success which had attended their labors of the night, he bade them 
cast in their net on the right side of the ship, promising that it should not 
be in vain. And they, though taking it even now but for the counsel of 
a kind and, it might be, a skilful stranger, were obedient to his word : 
" They cast there/ore, and now they were not able to draw it for the multi- 
tude offinhes." 

As before, the Lord had made himself known in his higher char- 
acter through a marvellous success of the like kind, so does he now; 
yet it is not Peter on the pr^ent occasion, but John, that first recognizes 
in whose presence they are. Thereupon he ^^saith unto Peter, It ia the 
Lord." Both the apostles come wonderfully out in their proper char- 
acters : he of the eagle eye first detects the presence of the Beloved, 
and then Peter, the foremost ever in act, as John is profoundest in specu- 
lation, unable to wait till the ship should be brought to land, throws 
himself into the sea that he may find himself the sooner at the feet of 
his Lord.f He was before " naked," stripped, that is, for labor, wear- 

• St John does not know the word (J7roaTO3,of as a term for tie twelve. He 
tiiea it but once, (liii. IB,) and Ihsn generally for one that ia outaeot. 

t Chrysostom : '0[ SS inljvaaan airdv, xalfi' rH (dnj/iaro tuv oUciuv iiridtin' 
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ing only the tunic, or garment close to the skin, and having put off his 
upper and superfluous garments:* for the word "raoyterf" means no more, 
and is continually used in this sense ; but now he girded himself with 
his fisher's coat,t as counting it unseemly to appear without it in the 
presence of his Lord. Some have supposed that he walked on the sea ; 
but we have no warrant to multiply miracles, and the words, "cast him- 
self iiita the sea," do not look like this. Rather, he swam and waded 
to the shore,J The distance was not more than about " Iwo hundred 
«M6»te,"g that is, about one hundred yards. The other disciples followed 






* The word h of continual use 



3 Virgil givea this iidTici 



the ploughman, Nudas ara, (c£ Matt. sxiv. 13,) which he has borrowed froi , 

who will have him yviisbv i^dpeiv, yvpvAv rt .Sowriii. So, too, Cmcionatus was 
found "nated" at Ihe plough, when he was called to be Dictatof, and sent for his 
toga that he might present himself before the Senate (Pliny, K K, 1. 18, c. i) ; and 
Plutarch says of Phocion, fhat> in the country and with the army, he went always 
without sandala and "naked" (di^irodjjTor dd sal -p,i,vhi i^aSiicv): and Grotius 
quotes from Eunebiua a jet apter passage than any of these, in which one siyijpip 
jTipvi^ Iv T^ ^ivv icdriiJUTi. The Athenian jest that fhe Spartana showed to for- 
eigners thrar virgins naked la to be taken with these limitationa— with only the 
chiton or himation. (MtrKitra's Boriana, 1. i, c. 2, § 3.) C£ 1 Sam. xix. 24 ; laai. 
IX. 8 ; ftt the last of which pitssagea the Deiat Tindal, in his ignorance, acoffe, an 
though God had commanded an indecency, but which both are lo be explained in 
the same manner. (See Deixinb's Obs>. Sac^ v. 4, p. 888, if j. and the Did. of Or. 
and Rom. AntL, a. r. Hadai.) 

\ This aeems lo me the meaning; in Deyling's words {Ohia. Sae., v. 4. p. B90): 
"EireiiiiTtiv ad Christom Iturus aibi circumjidebat, ne minus honestua et modestua in 
conapectum Domini venirei Others, however, as Euthymiua, explain the passage 
differently— that this i jrenMnjf was the only garment which he had on ; hut aa re- 
garded eten that, he was ufworof, and so, in a manner, yvjivo;. But going to the 
Lord, he girt it np; whether for coraelineas, or that it might not, being left loose, 
hinder him in swimming. Thus Lampe. The matter would be clear, if we could 
know certainly what the Ixeviir^c was. Yet the etymology plainly points out that 
it ia not the wader garment or vest, worn close to the skin, which is rather inmrjic 
(see Passow, s. vt.), but rather that worn oeer alt, as (1 Sam. sviiL 4) the robe which 
Jonathan gives to David is called rdw hrevtvniv rtu hravo^LXX.) This is certainly 
the simplest and preferable view of fhe words; that Pef«r, being stripped before, 
now hastily threw his upper garment over him, which yet he girt up, that it might 
not form an impediment in swimming. 

X Ambrose: Periculoso compendio religiosum maturavit obsequiutn. 

§ Ovid'a advice to the fisher is to keep (Ma moderate distance : 

Inter ulrumque loci melius mmlerBbore Soem, See. 
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more slowly, for they were encumbered with the net and its weight of 
fishes, which they drew with them to land. There they find a fire kin- 
dled, with fish laid on it, and bread. They are bidden to bring also 
of their fish, and to unite them for the meal with tliose already prepaj-- 
ing.* Peter, again the foremost, drew up the net, which was fastened, 
no doubt, to the ship, on the beach. The very number of the fish it 
contained " an hundred and fifty and three" is mentioned, with also the 
remarkable circumstance, that although they were so many and so large, 
— "great fishes" — yet, differently from that former occasion, (Luke v. 
6,) the net was not broken by their weight, or by their efforts to escape. 
Now we can scarcely believe that all this happened, or that it was 
al! recorded in its minuteness and its details, without some meaning more 
than lies upon the surface; indeed, the whole is told with an emphasis 
which will hardly allow us to rest content with such a supposition. 
Rather here, as we have seen so often before, Christ is spealdng to us 
by his acts. Nor can I doubt that Augustine has rightly attributed in 
more places than one a symbolical meaning to this miracle ;f and that, 
whether or not we may consent to every detail of his interpretation, 
yet in the outline and main features he has given the true one. He 
brings this miraculous draught of fishes in comparison with the other 
which fell out before the resurrection, and sees in that first, the figure 
of the Church as it now is, and as it now gathers its members from the 
world ; in tiiis the figure of the Church aa it shall be after the resur- 
rection, with the great incoming, tlie great sea-harvest of souls, which 
then shall find place.J Then on that first occasion the apostles were 



• The abundance and the excellency of the fish in this lake haa been often re- 
marked. Thus RobicBOQ (Biblioal Hesearshes, v. 2, p. 261); "The Like is full of 
fishes of various iinds," and he iaatimcea sturgeon, chub, and bream, adding, " We 
had no difficulty in procuring an abundant supply for our evening and morning 
meal, and found them delioat* and well flavored." 

t Augustine (Berm. 248, c. 1): Nuaquam hoc Dominus juberet, nisi aliquid 
aigniEcare vellet, quod noMa noase expediret. Quid ergo pro magno potuit ad 
Jeaura Christum pertioere, si piacea caperentur aut ei non caperentur I Sed ilia 
pisctttio, nostra erat aignificatio. 

X Augustine {In Ev. Joh., Tract. 122) ; Sicut hoc loco qualiter in seculi flue 
fatura eit [Eccleaia], ita Dominus aliS piaeatione Bignificavit Eccleaiam qualiter nunc 
sit. Quod autera illud fedt iu initio priedicationis su:e, hoc verd post reaurrectioneni 
Buam, hinc oatendit illam capturam piaoiuDi, bonos et malos significare, quos nune 
habet Eoclesia ; iatam ver6 tantumniodo bonoa quoa habebit in jetemum, completa in 
fine hnjus aeculi resorrectione mortuorum. Denique ibi Jeaus, non sicut Mo in littora 
stabat, quando juasit pisces cap!, aed ascendena in unam navim .... dixit ad Simo- 
nem, Due in altum, et laxate retia vestra in capturam .... Ibi retia non mittuntur 
in dexteram, ne solos significent bonos, nee in sinistram, ne eoloa malos; sed indiffa- 
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not particularly bidden to east the net to the right hand or to the left ; 
for, had he said to the right, it ■would have implied that none ehoitld bo 
taken but the good, — if to the left, that only the bad ; while yet in the 
present mixed condition of the Church, both bad and good are inclosed 
in tJienets; but now he says "Cast the net on the right side of Hie ship," 
implying tliat now all who should be taken should be good.* Then the 
nets were broken with the multitude of fishes, so that all were not 
secured which onc« were within them ; — and what are the schisms and 
divisions of the present condition of the Church, but rents and holes 
through which numbers, that impatiently bear to be restrained ht the 
net, break away from it! but now, in the end of time, "for all there 
were so mony, yet was not the net broken." Then the fish were brought 
into the ship, which yet was itself still on the jnqulet sea, even 
as it is thus that men in the present time who are taken for Christ, are 
brought into the Church, still itself exposed to the world's tempests: 
but now the nets are drawn np to land, to the safe and quiet shore of 
etemity-t Then the ships were well nigh sunken with their burden, for 
so is it with the ship of the Church, — encumbered with evil livers till it 
well nigh makes shipwreck altogether : but nothing of a like kind is 
mentioned here.J There it is merely mentioned that a great multitude 

renter, laxfite, inqnit, reda veatra in capfroram, ut penniitoa infelligRmns bonoa et 
malos ■ bic aiitem inquit. Mittite in dexiram navigii rete. ut significaret eoa qui stH- 
bant ad dextemni, Boloa banos. Ibi rete propter eigniScaaila echismata rumpebatur : 
btc verd. quoniAm tunc jam in ills, 9ummi pace sanctorum, nulla erunt schiemata, per- 
tinmt ad Evangeliatam dicere, Et ciun tantt assent, id est^tam magni, non est fcissitm 
rele ; tanqiiam [llud reapiceret ubi HCisaum est, et in illiuB mali comparatione com- 
mendaret hoc bonum. Cf. Serm. 248 — 263; and also the Bret. Coll. con l>onal.,l.S; 
Qu/ctl. 83, qu. 8 ; and Gregorj the Great, {Horn, in Emmg. 24.) who altogether fol- 
Iowa the exposition of Auguatine, making indeed &r more of Peter's part, especially 
of tia bringing ot the net to land, which is eaally to bo accounted for, the idea of the 
Papacy having in his time dcTeloped itself further. 

* Thia, bocauae the right hiuid is ecer tho hand of Taluo; thua. the sheep are 
placed at the right hand. (Matt ixv. 88.) Eren the right eye, if needs ia, ahaU be 
plucked out, — the right hand cut off. (Matt. v. 29, 30.} A«ain, it is threatened that 
eren the right eye of the idol shepherd, the eye of spiritual understanding, shall be 
utterly darkened. (Zech. xL IT.) Ezekiel lies on his left side for Israel, but on ha 
right for Juriah. (Ezek. iv. i. 8 ;) and Ihia becanae Judah with all its sins was not yet 
an apostate Church. (Hos. xL 12.} C£ Gen xiriii. 17 ; 1 Kin. ii. 19 ; Acts vii. 66. 

f Augustine {Serm. 261, c. 3); In illi piscatione non ad littus adtracfa sunt retia: 
sed ipsi pisces qui capti sunt, in naviculas fusi aunt. Hie autem traieruntad littua. 
Spera Enem seculi. Grotlushas a glimpse of the same thought, when upon the words, 
"Jesus ttood on the shore," (ver. 4,) he adda: Significans se per Resurrecfionem jam 
esse in vado, ipaos in salo Tcraari. Cf. Gregory the Great, Horn. 24 in. Mvang. 

% Augustine (Serm. 249) ; Implentur navigia duo propter populos duos de drcum- 
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were inclobed, but here a definite number, evea as the number of the 
elect is fixed and pre-ordained;* aad there, no doubt, small and great 
fishes, for nothing to the contrary is said ; but here they are all " greal,^' 
for so shall they all be that belong to that kingdom, being equal to the 
aJigel8.| 

That which follows is obscure, and without the key which the sym- 
bolical explanation supplies, would be obscurer yet. What is the mean- 
iug of this meal which they found ready prepared for them on the shore, 
with the Lord's invitation that they should come and share it? It could 
not be needful for him with his risen body, and as little for them, whose 
dwellings were near at hand. But we must continue to see an under- 
meaning, and a rich and deep one, in all this. As that large capture of 
fish was to them the pledge and promise of a labor that should not be 
in vain,J; so the meal, when the labor was done, a meal of the Lord's 
own preparing, and upon the shore, was the symbol of the great festival 
in heaven with which, after their earthly toil was over, he would refresh 
his servants, when he should cause them to sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom. And as they were bidden to bring 



oisioae et prceputio ; et sie implentur, ut preraantar et prene mergantur. Hoe quod 
significat gemeodum.esi Turba turbavit Eoelesiam Qiiim mignum numerum 
fecerunt nmlfi viventca, prementes et gemetitea [pteoJ mergentea ?], Sed propter 
pisces biinos non sunt mersa navigla, 

* Augustine and otherfl have very laborious calculaliuna to show why this num- 
ber of fishes was exactly one hundred and fifty and three and the mystery that is 
here. But the significance is not iii its being that partii-ulir number, for the number 
seems chosen to exclude thut, in this unlike the hundred and forty-four thousand 
(12 X 13) of the Apocalypse, (vii. 4 ;) but in its being a fixed and definito number 
at all : just as in EzeMel'a temple, {ch. 40, seq.,) each measurement h not, and cannot 
be made, significant, but that it is all by measurement is most significant, — telling 
ua, that here, in the rearing of the spiritual temple, no caprioo or wilfulness of man 
is to find room, but that all is laid dawn according to a pre-ordained purpose and 
will of God. To number, aa to measure and to weigh, is a Divine attribute. Cora- 
pare Job Kiviii. 25 ; ixsviil 6 ; Isai. x\. 19 ; and the noble debate in St. Augustine, 
(Bs Lib. Arbil.,l. 3, c 11 — 16,) on all the worlts of wisdom being by number. 

f Angiistine{Sn7n.248,c3); Quia est enim iU tunc parvus, quaodo erunt iequalos 
Angelis Dei 1 

t Maldoiiatus: Missurus erat paulo post Cliristus discipulos suos in omnem terra- 
rum orbem, quasi in altum ao latum mare, ut homines pisoarentur. Poterant insoi- 
tiam, poterant imbecillitatera suam excusare, se horabes esse litterarum rudes, id est, 
piscandi imperitos, paucos prteterea et infirmos, qui posse se tot famquo grandes 
pisces capere, tot oratores, tot tantosque philoaophos irretire et a aententia dimovere ! 
ToluitergoChristusejcemploartispropriasdocere id ipsos suis viribua suSque industria 
faeere auUo modo posse, Idque significat quod t«tam laborantes ooctenl nihil ceperant : 
ipsius vcro ope afque auxilio fkcillimfl facturos. 
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of their fish to that meal, so should the souls which tJiey had taken for 
life be their crown and rejoicing in that day, should help and contribute 
to their gladness then.* 

When the Evangelist tells us that at this meal " none of the dueipUi 
durst ask him, Who art thou ? knowing that it was the Lord;" this again 
is difficult; for if they knew, where was even the temptation to make 
this inquiry 1 and jet it seems on the surface of the narration that they 
were tempted to ask such a questioa, and were only hindered by the 
solemn fear and awe which was shed on them by his presence. But tke 
right meaning of the words, no doubt, is that none of them dared to show 
so much of unbelief and uncertainty as would have been involved in 
the question " Who art thou ?" There was shed over them such a mys- 
terious awe, such a sense of the presence of their beloved Master, wit- 
nessing for itself in the inmost depths of their spirits, that, unusual and 
unlike as was his outward appearance to that whereunto their eyes were 
accustomed, yet none of them durst ask for a clearer evidence that it 
was he, even though it would have been a satisfaction to them to hear 
from his own lips that it was indeed himself and no other.f 

The most interesting conversation which follows hangs too closely 
upon this miracle to be omitted ; in fact, as appears almost universally 
the case with St. John, the miracle is not recorded so much for its own 
sake, as for the sake of that which grows out of it. Here, after the 
Lord hag opened the eyes of his apostles to the greatness of their future 
work, and given to them in type a prophetic glimpse both of their suc- 
cessful labor and their abundant reward, he now declares to them the 
one condition both of accomplishing this work, and inheriting this reward. 
Love to Christ, and the uBrcserved yielding up of self to God — these 
were the sole conditions, and all Which follows is to teach this : so that 
the two portions of the chapter are intimately connected, and together 

* Augustine (Jn Ev. Jok., TVaet. 1 23) : Kacis aasus, Ghristus est pasaus. Ipse est 
et panis qui de «elo deecendit. Hinc incorporatur Ecclesia ad partieipanilam bcaii- 
tndinem sempiternam. Ammonias ; T3, AeCre dptdTeiaaTe, alviy/ia f^e! 6 Xo-yo;, ^n 
/isrd TOifr irivmi; StaSe^trai roi^ aytoo^ ivuiraeai,^ Koi Tpo^ Koi djro3.aiJmf. Gregory 
the Great (Mom, 2i in ^vang.) notes how tho number who here feast with the Lord 
are seven, the number of perfaotion and completion. 

t Augustine [In M. Jok., JVoei. 128) : Si ergo Bciebant, quid opua erat ut inlsrro- 
garentj Si autem noii opus erat, quare dictum eat, noo audebant; quasi opusesset, 
sed timore aliquo oon auderent ! Sensus ergo hie est : Tanta erat evidentia veritatis, 
qua, Jesua illis dis^dpnlia apparebat, ut eorum non aoliim negare, aed neo dnbilare 
quidem ullus auderet : quoniam ai quiaquara duhitaret, utique interrogare deberet. 
Sio ergo dietam eat. Nemo audebat eum interrogaj-e, Tuquises: ac si dioeretnr, Nemo 
nudebat duliltare quod ipse esset C£ Cbtysostom'a striking words In 7oft, Ham. Si. 
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form a complete whole. When the meaJ was ended, " Jems said unto 
Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, hvest thou me more than these P' with 
an evident allusioa to Peter's boasting speech, " Though all men shall be 
offended because of thee, yet will I never be offended," (Matt. xxvi. 33,) 
as is proved by Peter's answer, wherein appealing to the Lord, the 
Searcher of hearts, he affirms that indeed he loves him, but does not now 
cast any slight by comparison on the love of his fellow-disciples.* The 
main object of the Lord in hia rejoinder, " Feed my sheep" "-Feed my 
lambs," is not to say, " Show then thy love in act," but rather, " I restore 
to thee thy apostolic function ; this gi-ace is thine, that thou shalt yet be 
a chief shepherd of my floek."t It implies, therefore, the fullest for- 
giveness of the past, since none but the forgiven could rightly declare 
the forgiveness of God. The question, '' Lovest thou me?"l is thrice 
repeated, that by three solemn affirmations the apostle may efface his 
three denials of his Lord.g At last, upon the third repetition of the 



» AngQstbe (8erm. 147, a 2) : Won potuit dicere nisi Amo tc non auans est 
dioere, plus hia. Nduit iterum esse raendai. Suffecerat ei te t non urn perhibere 
cordi auo : non debuit ease jndei cordia alteni, 

t The other, doubtless, is the commonest view of the tonnecl on of the words. 
Thua Augustine takes it a hundred times, aa Serm. U8, c 1 Timquam ei d oeret, 
Amas rae ? In hoc oatende quia amaa me, Pasce oves mart? But the v ew cspreased 
in the text is that of Cjril, Cbryaoatom, Euthymiua. Tlius, too, Calvin . Nunc illi tam 
libertas docendi quim auctoritaa reatituttur, quarum uiraraque aniiserat su& culpS. 

X 'Ayair^v and i^tXslv are here so interchangeably uaed, that the Lord od hia first 
and second putting of the question to Peter says, li/an-^c/iE,- on the third, ^i3.Eif, 
wMlo Peter every time answera with the latter word, ^j?jy ae. If there be aay 
aigniiicance in the variation, our version has lost it, though llie Latin has at least 
marted it by using for the first, diligo ; for the aeoond, amo,— words which Cicero 
more than once distinguishes, making the last to imply more of affection than the 
first. But there hardly is such here (aee AuGnanuE, De Cia. Bei, L 14, c 1) ; not 
that Hyangm and ^ilelv have not each of them certain meanings, which the otherwiU 
not admit, or that there are not places where the one could by no means be substi- 
tuted for the other ; yet here they appear indifferently used. (See TrrraAu's Sjin- 
tmyms, c 4.) Still more confidently oua may affirm the fSonKetv and Troi/ioivuv at 
these veraes to be entire synonyms. 

% Auguatlne (In E«. Joh., Tfast. 123) ; Redditur negation! trina trina confessio - 
ne rmnu3 amori hngua serviat quim timori : et plus vocis elieulsso rideatuc morf 
imminens, quim vita ptiesena. Enart. in Ps. xssriL IS : Donao trinft voce amoris 
Bolveret trinam vocem negationis. Serm. 283 : Odit Dens priesumtores de viriboB 
BuiB ; et tumorem latum in eis, quos diligit, taraquam medicus secat Secando quidem 
infert dolorem ; sed firmat postea sanitateni. Itaque resurgcna Dominua oommendat 
Petro oves auas illi negator! ; sed negatorl quia priesumtori, postea pastori quia ama- 
ton. Ham quare ter interrogat amantem, nisi at oonipuiigftt ter negantem! Cf 
Enarr. 2= in Ps. sc 13, So Ammonius ; An! rpiur t-m> cpun/^Mv Kal KaraecaF.-ji 
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question, Peter was saddened, as though the Lord doubted his word j and 
with yet more emphasis than before, appeals to his Saviour in his all- 
knowing and all-searching character, whether it was not true that indeed 
he loved him ; " Lord, Ikou kiiowest all things, thou knowesl that I love 

There does not seem any thing in the distinction which some have 
made between the two commands, "Feed my lambs" and "Feed my 
s/teep" as though the first were the more imperfect Christians, the little 
children in Christ ; the other the more advanced, the grown men.f And 
still more groundless and trifling is the interpretation made in the inter- 
ests of Rome, as though the " lambs" are the laity, and the " sheep" the 
clei^y ; a"d that here to Peter, and in him f« the Roman pontiffs, was 
given dominion over both. The commission should at least have run, 
Feed my sheep. Feed my shepherds, if any conclusions of the kind were 
to be drawn from it, though an infinite deal would even ihen liave 
remained to be proved. J 

But " Feed my sheep" is not all. This life of labor is to be 
crowned with a death of painfulness ; such is the way, with its narrow 
and strait gate, which even for a Peter is the only one which will lead 
to eternal life. The Lord would show him beforehand what great 
things he must suffer for his sake. For this is often his manner with 
his elect seriauts, with an Ezekiel, (iii. 25,) with a Paul, (Acts xxi. 11,) 
a«d now with a Peter, " When thou wast young, thou girdest thyself, 
and walkedst whil/ier tkou wouldest, but when thou shalt be old, thou shall 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, and carry thee whither 
thou wouldest not," There cannot, I think, be a doubt that there is 
allusion here to the crucifixion of Peter, since St. John himself declared 
that Jesus spake thus, " signifying by what death he should glorify God;" 

i^aleiijici Tiif Tpei; f uudf -nj; ipa^neu^, xal Si& loyav iTraeopeol Tel h T.oyai^ ytuo/ieua 
trTawfiaTa. Not otherwise the Church hymn, — 



• Augustine {Serm. 253, c. 1) : Contriatatus cat Pelrus. Quid contriataria, Petre. 
.]uia (er reapontles Hmoreni ! Oblitua est trinum timorera ) Sine interroget te Domi- 
nu9: medicus est qui te interrugat, )id eaiiitatem pertinet. quod interrogat. Noli 
tcedio nfBci. Expects, impleatur numenia dilectiotiis, ut deleat numerutn negationis. 

t Wetalein : Ovea iatie quo tempore Petro conimittebantui, erant arfhuo teneri 
agni, noTitii disuipuli k Petro ex Juda;!9 et gentibua adducendi. Quando veru eliani 
ores committil, ^gniSeat eum ad aenectutem Tictunim, et eccleaiam coustitutam et 

% See Beksakd, Be Consid., I, 2, o, 8. 
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and no tolerable ground exists for calliag in question the tradition of 
the Ciiureli, that such was the manner of the apostle's martyrdom,* 
Doubtless it is here obscurely intimated;but tblsisof thevery nature of 
prophecj", and there is quite enough in the deaeription to show that 
the Lord had this and no other manner of death in his eye. The 
stretched forth hands are the hands extended upon either side on the 
transverae bar of the cross.f The girding by another is the binding to 
the cross, for tne sufferer was attached to the instrument of punishment 
not only with nails, but also was bound thei-eto with cords.J It cannot 
be meant by the bearing " whUher thou wouldesl not," that there should 
be any reluctancy on the part of Peter to glorify God by hio death, 
except indeed the reluctancy which there always is ia the flesh to suf- 
fering and pain ; which yet in his case, as in the Lord's, (compare Matt, 
xxvi. 39,) should be overruled by the higher willingness to do and to 
suffer the perfect will of God. In this sense, as it was a, violent death, 
— a death which others chose for him, — a death fi'om which flesh and 
blood would naturally shrinlt, it was " whither he would not ;" though, 
in a higher sense, as it was the way to a nearer vision of God, it was 
that at which he had all his life been aiming ; and then he was borne 
whither most he would ; and the exulting words of another apostle, at 
the near approach of his martyrdom, (2 Tim. iv. 6 — 8,) would have 
suited his lips just as well.§ 

• Edsebtos, Hist. Seel., I. S, c. 26 ; L 8, c 1. 

f The paBsagea moat to the point in j^owing that thig would naturally be one of 
the images which one, who, without naming, yet wished to indicate crucifixion, would 
use, are tliia from Seneca (Cuntoi. ad Marciam, c 20): Video istic crnoes non onius 
quidem generis ; ... . alii brachia patibulo explicnerunt ; and Tertullian (De PtuUc, 
C. 22): In patibulo jam cnrpore expanse; who says again with allusion to the strelch- 
iQg out of the hands in prayer ; Paratus est ad omne supplicium ipse habitus orantia 
Chrigtiani. And the following phrase occurs in AKttHs'a Epkletus, L 8, c. 26: 
isTEtvoc acaoTiv, ijf ol iaraiipa/iivoi. The passage adduced by some from Plautus, 

is not quite gatisfying ; since this is most probably an allusion to the inarching the 
criminal along, with his arms attached to the/oric apon hig neck, before he was hira- 
aelf fastened to the cross ; or perhaps not fo be followed up by actual execution at 
all, but only as iigelf an ignominious punisbment (Sic BEcCEas Oallm Tip 
131, and Wetstein, in loc) 

I So Tebtullijn (Seorp., c 15): Tunc Petrus ab altero cingitur cum cruci 
asti'ingitur; or perhaps it may be, as Liicte gnggests the girding the sufferer rouid 
Ihe middle, who otherwise would bo wholly naked on the cross He quotes f om 
aM£!vang.:tfUo<L,e.ln:'Eiidvi!av ol arpaTiuTai Tbv Irimjini rd l/iaua enrol luu 
srtpi^fuffaii avTbv JUvriV- 

§ Chrygo5tom(/» Jbit,^om. 88): 'Okoo ah BcXnic Trie ^icca; Mysi Tb uviitzaBii tai 
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Nor may we eselude this symbjlual medtiing which we have found 
m the earlier parts of the chapter from this part also Tho "girding 
himself" is to be taken is the sgn aid figure rf promptnGis and an 
outward activity, (E\od xii II Luke xii 35, 1 Pet i 13 Ephes. vi. 
14;) and, in fact, our Lord i3 sajing to Peter, "W hen thou ivert joung, 
thou actedst for me, thou wentest whither thou wouldest, thou wert 
free to work for me, and to choose thy field of work ; but when thou 
art old, thou shalt iearn another lesson, a higher and a harder ; thou 
shalt suffer for me ; thou shalt no more choose thy work, but others 
shall choose it for thee, and that work shall be the work of passion 
rather than of action," Such is the history of the Christian life, not in 
Peter's case only, but this is the very course and order of it in almost 
all of God's servants; it is begun in action, it is perfected in sufiering. 
In the last, lessons are learned which the first could never teach ; graces 
exercised, which but for this, would not at all, or would only have very 
weakly, existed. 

Thus it was, for instance, with a John Baptist He begins with 
Jerusalem and all Judea flowing to him to listen to his preaching; he 
ends with lying long, a seemingly forgotten captive, in the dungeon of 
Mackerus. So was it with a St, Chrysostom. The chief cities of the 
world wait upon him with reverence and homage while he is young, 
and he goes whither he would ; but when he is old, he is borne whither 
he would not, up and down, a sick and suflering exile. Thus should 
it be also with this great apostle. It was only in this manner that 
whatever of self-will and self-choosing survived in him still, should be 
broken and abolished, that he should be brought into an entire empti- 
ness of self, a perfect submission to the will of God, 

And then the Lord, as he has shown him the end, will also show 
him the way ; for " when he had spoken this, he saitk vnto him, Follow 
me." Now these words do more than merely signify, in a genera! way, 
"Be thou an imitator of me." Such an explanation would show that 
we had altogether failed in realizing to ourselves this solemn scene, as 
it was on this day enacted on the shore of Gennesaret, That scene 
was quite as much in deed as in word ; and here, at the very moment 
that the Lord spake the words, it would seem that he took some paces 
along the rough and rocky shore, bidding Peter to do the same; thus 
setting forth to him in a figure his future life, which should be a fol- 
lowing of his divine Master in the rude and rugged way of Chiistian 

Tijf aapKdQ ?% AvdyKVV, taX in oKOvea dizofi/m'n'Tat tou ou/tarof y fvx^. Cf. Angus 
tine's beautiful words, SemL 299. and Serm. 113. c 2 ; Quia enim yult mori ! Prorsoa 
nemo ; et ita nemo ut teato Petro ijiceretur, Alter te oinget. et feret quo tu non via, 
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action. That all this was not so much spoken as done, is clear frona 
Uiat which follows, which only is explicable so. Peter, " timiing about," 
— looking, that is, behind him, — '^seelh the disciple whom Jesm loved;" 
— words not introduced idly, and as little so the allusioa to his familia- 
rity at the Paschal supper, but to explain the bolduess of John in 
following unbidden ;* him he seeth ^^ following" and inquires, " Lord, 
what shall ihis man do?" He would know what shall be his lot, and 
what the issue of his earthly conversation ; shall he, too, follow by the 
same rugged path ? 

It is not very easy to determine the spirit out of which this question 
proceeded. Augustine thinks it is that of one who was concerned that 
his friend should seem to be left out, and not summoned to the honor 
of the same dose following of his Loid.f Others, however, have often- 
times taken this question in quite a different sense ; that it is a question 
put more in the temper of Martha, when she said to the Lord, concerning 
her sister Mary, " Lord, dost thou not care that my sister hath left me 
t« serve alone?" {Luke x. 40,) being not pleased that Mary should re- 
Kiain quietly sitting at Jesus' feet, while she was engaged in active 
service for him.J Certainly the rebuke which here, as there, the 



* Beiigel; Ut autem in ctenS illi ita nnno qnoque locum quserebat, et se fami- 
liariter inainuabat, propemodilm magis, quim Petrus libenter perferret. 

f 8erm. 253, c. 3 ; Quomodo ego eequor et ipse non aequitur ! Tliia, too, is 
Clirjeostom's explanation, Jerome's {Adv. Jovitt., L 1, c. 26) is slightly different : 
Nolens deaerere Johajinetti, cura quo semper fuerat oopulatus. In later times it was 
often understoood, as that in Peter'a worde spoke out the jealousy of the practical life 
for the contemplative, Martlm'i 
the otter, counta it to be a shui 
Iiord's cause, — would fain have 



iaaatiafaetion with Mary. TIib first thinks hardly of 
oing of the cross, a sliriuking from earnest labor in the 
a martyr not merely in will, but in deed. 
See the very interesting extracts from the writings of the Abbot Joachim, in Neandeb's 
Kirch. Cfesch., v. 5, p. 440. 

X It ia partly no doubt their general character, as developed through the Gospel 
hialory, but msunly this passage, which has Caused the two apostles, St. Peter and St 
John, to be accepted in the Church as the types, one of Christian action, the other uf 
Chriatiau contemplation ; one, like the servants, vtorking for its abseut Lord ; the 
other, like the virgins, aaitiag for him : the office of the first, the active laboring for 
Christ, to cease and pass away, because the time would arrive when there should be 
no more need for it; but of the other, the contemplation of Glod, to remain (^/iieiii) till 
the Lord came, and not then to cease, but to continue for evermore. Thus Augustiua 
in a noble passage, of which I can only give a fragment or two (In Es. Joh., Trad. 
124) : Duas itaque vitas sibi divinitus pr^icatas et commendatas novit Eccleaia, 
quarnm eat una in fide, altera in specie; una lu tempore percgrlnationis, altera in 
leternitate mansioois ; una, in labore, altera in requie ; una in vijl, altera in patriA ; una 
in opere actionia, altera in mercede contemplationia ; . . . .uoa bona et mala tliscemit, 
altera quie sola bona sunt, cernlt : ergo una bona est. sed adhuc misera, altera melior 
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question calls out, implies that the source out of which it proceeded, 
whether this or aaother, was not altogether pure. Peter, understanding 
well what that "^ollovi me" addressed to himself, meant, may have 
felt a moment's jealousy at that easier portion which seemed allotted to 
his fellow apostle. 

This was most likely the thought, and then the rehuke exactly meets 
it. Peter had perceived what the leaving John, and bidding him to 
follow, implied. John was to " torry," doing a stiil work in the Church ; 
the rougher paths were not for his treading, but rather he was to be 
perfected by another discipline ; not borne away from the earth in the 
fire-chariot of a painful martrydom, but, tarrying long, he should crown 
a peaceful and honored old age by a naturaJ death. It was not, in- 
deed, that ho, or any other saint, should escape his share of worldly 
tribulation, or that the way for him, or for any, should be other than 
a straight way. Yet do we see daily how the sufferings of different 
members of the kingdom are allotted in very different proportions ; with 
some, they are comparatively few and far between, while for others, 
their whole life seems a constant falling from one trial to another. And 
our Lord's answer to Peter's speech is in fact this : " Hast thou a right 
to complain, if it be thus? What is it to theo how 1 apportion the 
lots of my other servants ? Nay, if I were to will that he should never 
see death — that he should altogether escape that narrow and painful 
passage into life, and tarry* till my coming again, what would that be 
to thee ? Do thou thine allotted task ; follow thou me."\ 

St. John mentions by the way how these words of his Lord were 
misunderstood by some, who had from thence assumed that he was 
never to die, but to continue among the living until the time of Christ's 
return ; an interpretation which hs anxiously disclaims, showing that 



et baato. Ista signiEcata est per Apoatolum Petrnm, ilia per Johanneni. Tota hia 
agitur ista uaque in hujiia aecqli flnem, et illic invenit iinem ; liiffertur ilia complenda 
post hujua aeculi finem, Bed in future eeculo oon habet Iinem. Weo dicitur huio. 
Sequere me : de il!o aytem, Sic eum volo mancre donee veniam, quid ad te ) Tu me 

Bequere . Quod apertiuB ita dici potest, Perfecta me eequatur aetio, informafa 

meiE passionis exemplo ; inchoata vero contemplatio maneat donee venio, perficienda 
Cijm venero. This view remarkably re-appeared in the twelfth century in connection 
with the ETangelium Elernum. (Neahdkb'b Kirch. Oeeek, v. 6, p. 440, eeq.) 

• For the same use of /liseiv, see I Oor, st. B. 

t See a eerraon by St. Bernard {In Nativ. 8S. Innocent., c. 1): Et bibit ergo 
Johannes oalicem salutaris. et seoutus est Dominum, siout Petrus, efsi noii omni modo 
Mcut Pettus. Quod enim sic mansit ut Don etiam paasioue oorporeS Dominum seque- 
retur, diviui fecit conailii ; sicut ipse ait, Sic eum volo manere, donee veuiam. Ac si 
dioat : Vult quidem et ipse sequi, eed ego sic eum volo manere. 
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the w d conveyed no such meaning, and that only tlirough an inaccu- 
ate p t of them, or a laying upon them of a meaning far greater 
than th y themselves would justify, could they be made t<) convey any 
su h n p ession : '^Jesus said not unto him, He shall not die, but, If I 
V) Utka 1 tarry till I come, what is that to Iheef Yet this explicit de- 
la at on that no such meaning lay in the words, was not sufficient to 
ext ngu sh altogether such a belief or superstition in the Church. We 
hnd ma j traces of it at many times ; even his death and burial, which 
n rnse e compelled to acknowledge, were not sufficient to abolish it, 
r h s d ath, men s£ud, was not really death, but only the appearance 
of d ath and yet he breathed in his grave; so that even an Augustine 
was unable wholly to resist the reports which had reached him, that the 
ea tl J et heaved over the apostle's grave, and the dust was lightly stirred 
by the regular pulses of his breath.* The fable of his still living Augus- 
tine at once rejects, but is more patient with this report than one woidd 
have looked for, counting it possible that a permanent miracle might 
there be finding place.f 

* 7ft £v. Joh., Traet. 134 ; Cdm raortuus putaretur, sepultum fuisse dormii^utem. 
et donee ChrLatus veniat sic manere. auamque viUm acaturigine pulvoria indicare : 
qui pulvis cred tur ut sb imo ad superficiem tumuli asoendat, flatu quiesoontis im- 
pelli Huic op niooi flupervacaneum existimo reluctari. Viderint eoim qui locum 
HCiunt, ufnim hoc ibi facial vel patiatuc terra, quod dieitur ; quia et reveri Don A 
levibua b<Hu mbua id audivimus. 

f Bee Tektulliin He Animd, a 60 , Hilabi, Se Tnnit , L 6, c 39 ; Auhbosk, 
Exp tn Pf CKwi &erm. 13, c. 12, Jemuie Adv 7mi«, 1 1, C. 28; Keakdee's 
JCinli. O's k. V 5, p lin. This superatition aided much tlie -wide-Bpread taith of 
the middle ages, in the existence of Prester John m furlher Asia. Even as late as 
the fiixteenth century an impoafor was burnt at Toulouse, who gave himself out as 
St. John ; Mid in Eiglaad some of the fanatieal aecta of the Commonwealth were 
looking for his return to revive and reform the Church.— The erroueoua reading Sic 
[for Si] eum volo manere, which early found its way into the I^tin copica, and which 
the Vulgate, with the obatinata persiatenoe of the Romiah Church in a once admitted 
error, still retains, must have helped on the mistake concerning the meaning of Chriflt'a 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF AN IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 



ICOSOGKAPHIO ElfOYCLOP^EDIA 

(MCYCLOPAIDIA OF PICTDBES) 

SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART; 



G. HEOK, 
TWITH FXVB UTTirrmBD STEEL FXiJi-TES, 

SPENOEfi F. BAIED, A. M., M. D., 

Four Toliunes, 8ro., Texl, anil Two Volumes, oblong'. Plates. 

Bonnd Id Cloth j4q f^ 

BflunilInbBlfTarkeTltIoraFca,siltbHcka, 45 00 

Bottad iu full Turker Morocco, gill backs and edges, 30 00 

D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 

316 & 318 Broadiray, Heir York. 

Sinee tte recent completion of this splendid and elaborate work, numerous sp- 
pKeations have been made for a more comprehensive account of its character, 
scope, and execution, than can be conTeniently embodied in an ordinary advertise- 
ment. These pages, containing a summary account of the leading idea of the 
Iconographio Encydopiedia, and a. few of the opinions that have appeared on ifa 
merits, hare been prepared in answer to those applications. 

The IcoNOGRAPnio EuorcLOPjjiii (or Encyeh^padia ofPleiuret) designates by 
its name (Le limits of jls scope. It embodies all those branches of human know- 
ledge whose acquisition can bo facilitated, or whose principles can be made clear, 
by pictonal rtpresmtalion. Every parent or teacher will readily concede that 
knowledge 13 much more c^ily imparted to and retained by children or pupils, 
when eonveyed through the mediuui of accurate drawings, assisted by such ei- 
planafory remarks as are requisite U, devolope the principles iovolved in the 
objecfa repre.seutod, or their uses, than without the help of pictures. The same 
holds good with adults who occasionally refer to hooks for information on auhjects 
which they bare either had no early opportunity of learning, or of whose details 
(hey have no clear reeolieotion. An accurate pictorial representation, assisted by 
a few explanatory remarks, will more readily refresh their memory or afford the 
required inforraaUon, than an elaborate theoretical treatise, whose pages yield the 
Kipected results only by continued study and abstract reflection. This considera- 
tion has led to the preparation and publication of the Ico.-iooRAFBio EacvcLopiuu, 
which on nvE ttoMiiiiED pLins offers an inexhausiible fund of ^etoiial information. 
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2 lOONOGRAPSW ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

These platea coutaia upwards of twelve thobsamd KKanAvisns, manv of wHeli are 
agiun compoaad of a uumbar of figuree, or have collateral sketchea of details. 
These plates ara engraved by the most atilfui artists of Germany, aod are une- 
quailed ia beauty by the illustrations of any other general work. Thirty-ais 
artists have been engaged duriug from ten to twelve years in their delineation 
and engraving, at an expense exoceding SIOO.OOO, They are in themselvea an o^ 
uament for any collection of engravings, independent of the scienfafie value which 
they derive from their eonneotion with the text 

The Test of the loonographio, unlike that of other Enoyolopfedias, is arranged 
in ti/aiematii: order, and forms a aei'iea of maDuab in which a\l tlio dotaila of the 
subjects which belong to the province of the work are fully treated of ia the order 
of their mutual interdependeneioa, whilst referenee to any particular one of theoj 
may be had by means of very complete alphabetical indexes prepared for each ol 
the treatises. There are ten great divieiona of the work, the two first of which 
occupy the first and eeoond volumea, whilst the third and fourth volumes contain 
the remaining eight dividons. 

The following eeparate editions of the treatises constituting the Icokogkaphic 
EscYCLOPjum., have been prepared to meet the frequent demands for special divi- 
sions of the work : 

THB LAWS OF NATURE i or, Maliarasllca, Aslronomy, Phvelcs, and Meteoroliiiry Illus. 

Wtea. WUli8BAtla8 0fit9Bl8elpl8l«s,e[)nlainlngl,SOOilliia[ralions, i vola., ciulh, $5? 
THE SCIENCEj*! or, diemistty, MineraloCT. «na Gealogr nioBtrated. With an Atlas ofB4 

st«l pW»», contaiiUng 1,000 lllnettsiionB. a vols., cloth, S3. 
THE FLORAL KINtJDOM : or, BoUoy lUustratei With aa Atlas of SO slsel plates, eontaiB- 

Ing 300 lliustmllona. 2 vols., ololb, S3. 1^ », ™ miu 

THB ANIMAL KI.NODO.II ; or. Zoology lUastrsted. With .a AUaaof 46 Blcel pialea con- 

Ulnhig l,«ja lIlDsttuiont. £ vols., cloth, $S. 
THE ANAT0.1IV OP THE HUMAN BODY ; or, AnlhropoloKj Illastratcd. "With an 

THE COUNTRIES A\» CITIES OF THE WORLD; or, Qoneraphv riliietraled: in- 
elocllng a complfto German and EoEliah Qpoeraphleal Qlossarv. Wtlb an Atlas ot 44stBel 

plate^MntainlDggei^rsphlcBlinapBaod plana of cities. 2 vols., cloth, f^ 

P PEOPLE OF ANCIENT AND MODERN 

=. 'uustraled. Wllh so Atlas of 81 steel plates, containing 

"^S W^RY^EB OP ALL AGES, or, Militaiy Scieticea IllDstralfld. With an Atlas ol 

61 steel plates, nuntalnlng l,Ol'« illusfa^tinne. 2 vuU„ doth, |B. 
THE^NAVIiJATlON OF ALL AGES; or, Naval Sdences lllu.trated. With an Atlas ol 

THE ART OF BUILDING IN ANCIl 

teotare Illnslralcd. With an Atlas of 60 et 

''°?."1J.'l**^'!'^'' **" ^NC'ENT AND MODERN TIMES i or, Mvliologv Illnstra- 
_ led. Withan AtlasofBOsteelpiatea,contalnlngSOOilluMratl,.ds, 3Tola„elolli, eC 

a Complete History of Sculplnre. ratntJnK, 
B, JneladlngaTheoryof ihe"Art of Drawing, fritli an Atlas of 2S SUfl 

, , B ,Jo lUnstTBdons. 2 sols., cloth, ti 

*^SS,!i2 V'*",*' -'^^^".fyy =» ' ^"'"^ » Series of Tratia^on the Oonstrnction of Roads, 
Bridges, Canals, Hydranllo Eng^ne^ Flonrtng and Spinning Milts, and on the prtnoipal proceeS 
ingslnCMtonfcniifactqre, Coining, MInlnif. Melslhitgy, Agriculture, 4o. \Vilh anVllas of 
85 steel plates, oonlalmng 1,106 engravings. 2 vols., cimTi, U. 

These Treatises will at once lead ta a correct appreeiatlon of the completeness 
of the systematic nrrangement and of the elaboraljon of the test, in whose prepara- 
laon PEOFSssoREAiKDhas enjoyed the benefit of the assiatanoe of American Scholars 
of high standing, such aa Professors S. S. Haldeuan, WoLcora Gibbs, J. D. Djna, L. 
Aosflsiz, Dr. Aba Gray, Wm. Turneb, Dr. T. G. Wormlex, Chahlea E. BuutEBTHAt, 
and Messra. John CAseis, CBAiiLEa Gibakd, IIebman E. Ludewig, Geokgd Eiplet, 
Samuel Coopeb, Major C. H. Laenkd, T. S. A, and othcra. 
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ICONUaUAfMW MJ^OYULOF^niA. 8 

ThU work covers the greater proportion of the empire of knowledge, tamiliarity 
with which oonstitutGa an educated man. It is written in a clear, oomptehensiTe 
style, and, being fastidiously pnre throughout, is a proper source of reliable infor- 
mation for all ages and both eeses, whilst ifa pictures afford not only the means of 
constant entertainment, but also (Iiat of early and oompreheusiTe instruotion fo 
ohildren by their parents. 

%skm of '^amxi la i\t |toitograp^ iffiiuBtlij{iH£Ma. 

In order to afford the gre ateet facility for consalting the work in either way, 
both Systematic Tables of Contenta and Alphabetical Indexes have been carefully 
prepared. 

ILe SysTEMATia Tables refer fo the running paging of the Volumes to which 
they arc prefixed. These numbers are found at the foot of isa fagis. 

The ALPBAEEncAi. Indexes found at the end of volumes, refer to the paging of 
the Tezatisbs to which they belong, or to theTopFAQiKO of the text 

To the former are adjoined complete lists of the figures on the plates with refer- 
ences to the pages of the tolombs for explanation of the subject. 

The manner of using these tables and indexes is, perhaps, best understood by a 
few examples. Suppose we open Vol. II. of the Plates at random, and our curioaitj 
is excited by the picture of a temple-like structure on wheals, moved by a great 
number of horses and surrounded by warriors. The picture is designated as Fig. 
1, andover the top ofthe plate we find the designation Pi, 6. The preceding sub- 
title places it in the division : Mililari/ Sdeneea, — and refers to Vol. III. of Ihi 
text. Turning fo the list of Contents of the Plates to Military Sciences in that 
volume, we find Pi. 6, Fig. 1, " Funeral Procession of Alexander the Great," and are 
referred to pageiWol the lo/ume, where a full description of tlie gorgeous pro- 
cession is given. 

If, on the other hand, we want to learn whether any account or representation 
is given in the work of the Oathidral of Cdogne, we turn fo either " Cathedral," or 
" Cologne," in the AlplmbelUal Index to Architecture, in Vol. IV., and are in both 
cases referred to pp. 162-164 of the Treatke on Architecture, contained in this 
volume, where we meet with an historical and descriptive aeeonnt of the building 
in question, and are referred to PL 34, Fig. 40 of Architecture for a view of the build- 
ing as it is intended to be when completed. 

All other references aremadein the same maaner, and we can thus satisfy our 
curiosityonany Bubjeet within the province o[ the work without the least difficulty. 

This account of the nature, extent, character, execution, and use of the leono- 
graphic Eneyclopffidia wOl suffice to convey an approximate idea of its value, 
and we invite attention to the subjoined opinions that have appeared in every 
part of the country. 

OPXNIOHB OF TSE FB£SS. 

Frcrm Hie Nob York Literary World. 

TheaBvolnmcaaretlie recntfls of/ocfeand nnt thevebicleB of FpscnlsHonCT themy; fhtj do 

not eitena llio flomaln of knowledge, bnt, ranging oia tracls alreidy troddan, tliej select ind sya- 

tsaiailse (he moat preminent objects. After a csreful revisw of this EwcTCLOpaDu, wa oao uobal- 

latlnglf commend it u a salb and agreeable gaiie over thg gtonad It profanes to cover. 
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